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Polly Peachum. 
Mrs. Ducat. 
Diana Trapes. 
Jenny Diver. 
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inane as Servants to Trapes. 


SCENE, m the West-Indies. 


PO Te ae OP EA 


INTRODUCTION 


PONE Pers Xe 
POET 


Sequel to a play is like more last words. It is a 
kind of absurdity; and really, sir, you have prevailed 
upon me to pursue this subject against my 
judgment. 
1st Player. Be the success as it will, you are sure of 
what you have contracted for; and upon the inducement 
of gain, nobody can blame you for undertaking it. 
Poet. I know, I must have been looked upon as 
whimsical, and particular, if I had scrupled to have 
risqued my reputation for my profit; for why should I 
be more squeamish than my betters? and so, sir, contrary 
to my opinion, I bring Polly once again upon the stage. 
1st Player. Consider, sir, you have prepossession on 


our side. 
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Poet. But then the pleasure of novelty is lost; and 
in a thing of this kind, I am afraid I shall hardly be 
pardoned for imitating myself; for sure, pieces of this 
sort are not to be followed as precedents. My dependance, 
like a tricking bookseller's, is that the kind reception 
the first part met with, will carry off the second, be it 
what it will. 

1st Player. You should not disparage your own works; 
you will have critics enough who will be glad to do that 
for you; and let me tell you, sir, after the success you 
have had, you must expect envy. 

Poet. Since I have had more applause than I can 
deserve, I must, with other authors, be content, if critics 
allow me less. I should be an arrant courtier, or an 
arrant beggar indeed, if as soon as I have received one 
undeserved favour, I should lay claim to another; I do 
not flatter myself with the like success. 

1st Player. 1 hope, sir, in the catastrophe you have 
not run into the absurdity of your last piece. 

Poet. I know that I have been unjustly accused of 
having given up my moral for a joke, like a fine gentle- 
man in conversation; but whatever be the event now, I 
will not so much as seem to give up my moral. 

1st Player. Really, sir, an author should comply with 
the customs and taste of the town.—I am indeed afraid 
too that your satire here and there is too free. A man 
should be cautious how he mentions any vice whatsoever 
before good company, lest somebody present should 
apply it to himself. 

Poet. 'The stage, sir, hath the privilege of the pulpit, 
to attack vice however dignified or distinguished; and 
preachers and poets should not be too well bred upon 
these occasions: nobody can overdo it when he attacks 
the vice and not the person. 


ist Player. But how can you hinder malicious appli- 
cations? 

Poet. Let those answer for them who make them. 
I aim at no particular persons? my strokes are at vice 
in general? but if any men particularly vicious are hurt, 
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I make no apology, but leave them to the cure of their 
flatterers. If an author write in character, the lower 
people reflect on the follies and vices of the rich and 
‘great, and an Indian judges and talks of Europeans, by 
those he hath seen and conversed with, @c. And I 
will venture to own, that I wish every man of power or 
riches were really and apparently virtuous? which would 
soon amend and reform the common people, who act 
by imitation. 

1st Player. But a little indulgence and partiality to 
the vices of your own country, without doubt would 
be looked upon as more discreet. Though your satire, 
sir, is on vices in general, it must and will give offence? 
every vicious man thinks you particular, for conscience 
will’ make self-application. And why will you make 
yourself so many enemies? I say no more upon this 
head. As to us, I hope you are satisfied we have done 
all we could for you? for you will now have the advantage 
of all our best singers. 


Enter 2d Player. 


2d Player. It is impossible to perform the opera to- 
night, all the fine singers within are out of humour with 
their parts. The tenor says, he was never offered such 
an indignity, and in a rage flung his clean lambskin gloves 
into the fire? he swears that in his whole life he never did 
sing, would sing, or could sing, but in true kid. 

ist Player. Music might tame and civilize wild beasts, 
but it is evident it never yet could tame and civilize 
musicians. 


Enter 3d Player. 
3d Player. Sir, signora Crotchetta says, she finds her 
character so low that she had rather die than sing it. 
1st Player. Tell her by her contract I can make her 
sing it. 
Enter signora Crotchetta. 


” Crotchetta. Barbarous Tramontane! Where are all the 
lovers of virtu? Will they not all rise in arms in my 
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defence? Make me sing it! good gods! should I tamely 
submit to such ‘usage, I should debase mysclf through 
all Europe. 

1st Player. In the opera nine or ten years ago, I 
remember, madam, your appearance in a_ character 
little better than a fish. 

Crotchetta. A fish! monstrous! Let me inform you, 
sir, that a mermaid or syren is not many removes from 
a sea-goddess? or I had never submitted to be that fish 
which you are pleased to call me, by way of reproach. 
I have a cold, sir; I am sick. Ido not see why I may 
not be allowed the privilege of sickness now and then as 
well as others. If a singer may not be indulged in her 
humours, I am sure she will soon become of no conse- 
quence with the town. And so, sir, I have cold; I am 
hoarse. I hope now you are satisfied. 

[Exit Crotchetta, in a fury. 


Enter 4th Player. 


4th Player. Sir, the base voice insists upon pearl- 
coloured stockings and red-heeled shoes. 

1st Player. There is no governing caprice. But how 
shall we make our excuses to the house? 

4th Player. Since the town was last year so good as 
to encourage an opera without singers; the favour I was 
then shewn obliges me to offer myself once more, rather 
than the audience should be dismissed. All the other 
comedians upon this emergency are willing to do their 
best, and hope for your favour and indulgence. 

1st Player. Ladies and gentlemen, as we wish to do 
every thing for your diversion, and that singers only 
will come when they will come, we beg you to excuse this 
unforeseen accident, and to accept the proposal of 
the comedians, who rely wholly on your courtesy and 
protection. [Exeunt. 


The OVERTURE 
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A CT ok 
SCENE, Ducat’s: House 
Ducat, Trapes 
TRAPES 


HOUGH you were born and bred and live in the 
Indies, as you are a subject of Britain you should 
live up to our customs. Prodigality there, is a fashion 

that is among all ranks of people. Why, our very younger 
brothers push themselves into the polite world by 
squandering more than they are worth. You are wealthy, 
very wealthy, Mr. Ducat; and I grant you, the more you 
have, the taste of getting more should grow stronger 
upon you. "Tis just so with us. But then the richest 
of our lords and gentlemen, who live elegantly, always 
run out. ‘Tis genteel to be in debt. Your luxury should 
distinguish you from the vulgar. You cannot be too 
expensive in your pleasures. 


AIR I. The disappointed widow. 

The manners of the great affect: 
Stint not your pleasure: 

If conscience had their genius checkt, 
How got they treasure? 

The more in debt, run in debt the more, 
Careless who is undone: 

Morals and honesty leave to the poor, 
As they do at London. 


Ducat. I never thought to have heard thrift laid to 
my charge. There is not a man, though I say it, in the 
whole Indies who lives more plentifully than myself; 
nor who enjoys the necessaries of life in so handsome 


a manner. 
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Trapes. There it is now. Who ever heard a man of 
fortune in England talk of the necessaries of life? If 
the necessaries of life would have satisfied such a poor 
body as me, to be sure I had never come to mend my 
fortune to the plantations. Whether we can afford it 
or no, we must have superfluities. We never stint our 
expence to our own fortunes, but are miserable if we 
do not live up to the profuseness of our neighbours. 
If we could content ourselves with the necessaries of 
life, no man alive ever need be dishonest. As to woman 
now; why, look ye, Mr. Ducat, a man hath what we 
may call every thing that is necessary in a wife. 

Ducat. Ay, and more! 

Trapes. But for all that, d’ye see, you married men 
are my best customers. It keeps wives upon their 
good behaviour. 

Ducat. But there are jealousies and family lectures, 
Mrs. Trapes. 

Trapes. Bless us all! how little are our customs known 
on this side the herring-pond! Why, jealousy is out of 
fashion even among our common country gentlemen. 
I hope you are better bred than to be jealous. FA 
husband and wife should have a mutual complaisance 
for each other. Sure, your wife is not so unreasonable 
to expect to have you always to herself. 

Ducat. As I have a good estate, Mrs. Trapes, I would 
willingly run into everything that is suitable to my dignity 
and fortune. Nobody throws himself into the extrava- 
gancies of life with a freer spirit. As to conscience and 
musty morals, I have as few drawbacks upon my profits 
or pleasures as any man of quality in England; in those 
I am not in the least vulgar. Besides, madam, in most 
of my expences I run into the polite taste. I have a fine 
library of books that I never read; I have a fine stable of 
horses that I never ride; I build, I buy plate, jewels, 
pictures, or any thing that is valuable and curious, as 
your great men do, merely out of ostentation. But indeed 
I must own, I do still cohabit with my wife; and she is very 
uneasy and vexatious upon ee of my visits to you. 


POL? MAN OPERA 


Trapes. Indeed, indeed, Mr. Ducat, you should break 
through all this usurpation at once, and keep.—Now 
too is your time; for I have a fresh cargo of ladies just 
arrived: nobody alive shall set eyes upon ’em till you 
‘have provided yourself. You should keep your lady in 
awe by her maid; place a handsome, sprightly wench 
near your wife, and she will be a spy upon her into the 
bargain. I would have you show yourself a fine gentle- 
man in every thing. 

Ducat. But I am somewhat advanced in life, Mrs. 
Trapes, and my duty to my wife lies very hard upon 
me; I must leave keeping to younger husbands and old 
bachelors. 

Trapes. There it is again now! Our very vulgar 
pursue pleasures in the flush of youth and inclination, 
but our great men are modishly profligate when their 
appetite hath left them. 


AIR II. The Irish ground. 


Bass. 


Ducat. What can wealth 
When we're old? 
Youth and health 
Are not sold. 


TREBLE. 


Trapes. When love in the pulse beats low, 

(As haply it may with you) 

A girl can fresh youth bestow, 
And kindle desire anew. 

Thus, numb’d in the brake, 

Without motion, the snake 
Sleeps cold winter away: 

But in every vein 

Life quickens again 
On the bosom of May. 


We are not here, I must tell you, as we are at London, 
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where we can have fresh goods every week by the 
waggon. My maid is again gone aboard the vessel; 
she is perfectly charmed with one of the ladies; it will 
be a credit to you to keep her. I have obligations to 
you, Mr. Ducat, and I would part with her to no man 
alive but yourself. If I had her at London, such a lady 
would be sufficient to make my fortune; but, in truth, 
she is not impudent enough to make herself agreeable 
to the sailors in a public house in this country. By all 
accounts, she hath a behaviour only fit for a private 
family. 

Ducat. But how shall I manage matters with my 
wife? 

Trapes. Just as the fine gentlemen do with us. We 
could bring you many great precedents for treating a 
wife with indifference, contempt, and neglect; but that, 
indeed, would be running into too high life. I would have 
you keep some decency, and use her with civility. You 
should be so obliging as to leave her to her liberties, and 
take them to yourself. Why, all our fine ladies, in what 
they call pin-money, have no other views; it is what they 
all expect. 

Ducat. But I am afraid it will be hard to make my 
wife think like a gentlewoman upon this subject; so that 
if I take her, I must act discreetly and keep the affair a 
dead secret. 

Trapes. As to that, sir, you may do as you please. 
Should it ever come to her knowledge, custom and 
education perhaps may make her at first think it some- 
what odd. But this I can affirm with a safe conscience, 
that many a lady of quality have servants of this sort in 
their families, and you can afford an expence as well as 
the best of them. 

Ducat. Ihave a fortune, Mrs. Trapes, and would fain 
make a fashionable figure in life; if we can agree upon 
the price, I’ll take her into the family. 

Trapes. 1 am glad to see you fling yourself into the 
polite taste with a spirit. Few, indeed, have the turn 
or talents to get money; but fewer know how to spend 
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it handsomely after they have got it. The elegance 
of luxury consists in variety, and love requires it as much 
as any of our appetites and passions, and there is a time 
of life when a man’s appetite ought to be whetted by 
a delicacy. 

Ducat. Nay, Mrs. Trapes, now you are too hard upon 
me. Sure, you cannot think me such a clown as to be 
really in love with my wife! We are not so ignorant here 
as you imagine; why, I married her in a reasonable way, 
only for her money. 


AIR III. Noel Hills. 


He that weds a beauty 
Soon will find her cloy; 
When pleasure grows a duty 
Farewell love and joy: 
He that weds for treasure 
(Though he hath a wife) 
Hath chose one lasting pleasure 
In a married life. 


Enter Damaris. 


Damaris, {calling at the door] Damaris, I charge you not 
to stir from the door, and the instant you see your lady 
at a distance, returning from her walk, be sure to give 
me notice. 

Trapes. She is in most charming rigging; she won’t 
cost you a penny, sir, in clothes at first setting out. 
But, alack-a-day! no bargain could ever thrive with dry 
lips; a glass of liquor makes every thing go so glibly. 

Ducat. Here, Damaris; a glass of rum for Mrs. Dye. 

[Damaris goes out, and returns with a bottle and glass. 

Trapes. But as I was saying, sir, I would not part 
with her to any body alive but yourself; for, to be sure, 
I could turn her to ten times the profit by jobs and 
chance customers. Come, sir, here’s to the young lady’s 
health. 

Enter Flimzy. 
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Trapes. Well, Flimzy, are all the ladies safely landed, 
and have you done as I ordered you? 

Flimzy. Yes, madam. The three ladies for the run 
of the house are safely lodg’d at home; the other is without 
in the hall to wait your commands. She is a most delicious 
creature, that’s certain. Such lips, such eyes, and such 
flesh and blood! If you had her in London you could 
not fail of the custom of all the foreign ministers. As 
I hope to be sav’d, madam, I was fore’d to tell her ten 
thousand lies before I could prevail upon her to come 
with me. Oh, sir, you are the most lucky, happy man in 
the world! Shall I go call her in? 

Trapes. Tis necessary for me first to instruct her in 
her duty and the ways of the family. The girl is 
bashful and modest, so I must beg leave to prepare her 
by a little private conversation; and afterwards, sir, 
shall leave you to your private conversations. 

Flimzy. But, I hope, sir, you won’t forget poor Flimzy ; 
for the richest man alive could not be more scrupulous 
than I am upon these occasions, and the bribe only can 
make me excuse it to my conscience. I hope, sir, you 
will pardon my freedom. [He gives her money. 


AIR IV. Sweetheart, think upon me. 


My conscience is of courtly mould, 
Fit for highest station. 
Where’s the hand, when touch’d with gold, 


Proof against temptation? [Ex. Flimzy. 


Ducat. We can never sufficiently encourage such useful 
qualifications. You will let me know when you are 
ready for me. [ Exit. 

Trapes. 1 wonder I am not more wealthy; for, o’ my 
conscience, I have as few scruples as those that are ten 
thousand times as rich. But, alack-a-day! I am fore’d 
to play at small game. I now and then betray and ruin 
an innocent girl. And what of that? Can I in conscience 
expect to be equally rich with those who betray and ruin 
provinces and countries? In troth. all their great fortunes 
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are owing to situation; as for genius and capacity I can 
match them to a hair: were they in my circumstance, 
they would act like me; were I in theirs, I should be 
rewarded as a most profound penetrating politician. 


AIR V. ’Twas within a furlong. 
In pimps and politicians 
The genius is the same; 
Both raise their own conditions 
On others guilt and shame: 
With a tongue well-tipt with lyes 
Each the want of parts supplies, 
And with a heart that’s all disguise, 
Keeps his schemes unknown. 
Seducing as the devil, 

They play the tempter’s part, 
And have, when most they’re civil, 
Most mischief in their heart. 

Each a secret commerce drives, 

First corrupts and then connives, 

And by his neighbours vices thrives, 
For they are all his own. 


Enter Flimzy and Polly. 

Trapes. Bless my eye-sight! what do I see? I am in 
a dream, or is it miss Polly Peachum! mercy upon me! 
child, what brought you on this side of the water? 

Polly. Love, madam, and the misfortune of our 
family. But I am equally surprized to find an acquain- 
tance here: you cannot be ignorant of my unhappy story, 
and perhaps from you, Mrs. Dye, I may receive some 
information that may be useful to me. 

Trapes. You need not be much concern’d, miss Polly, 
at the sentence of transportation, for a young lady of your 
beauty hath wherewithall to make her fortune in any 
country. 

Polly. Pardon me, madam, you mistake me. Tho’ 
I was educated among the most profligate in low-life, 
I never engag’d in my father’s affairs as a thief or thief- 
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catcher, for indeed I abhorr’d his profession. Would 
my papa had never taken it up, he then still had been 
alive, and I had never known Macheath! 


AIR VI. Sortez des vos retraites. 


She who hath felt a real pain 
By Cupid’s dart, 

Finds that all absence is in vain 
To cure her heart. 

Though from her lover cast 
Far as from pole to pole, 

Still the pure flame must last, 
For love is in the soul. 


You must have heard, madam, that I was unhappy in my 
marriage. When Macheath was transported, all my peace 
was banished with him; and my papa’s death hath now 
given me liberty to pursue my inclinations. 

Trapes. Good lack-a-day! poor Mr. Peachum! Death 
was so much obliged to him, that I wonder he did not 
allow him a reprieve for his own sake. Truly, I think 
he was obliged to no-body more, except the physicians, 
but they die it seems too. Death is very impartial; he 
takes all alike, friends and foes. 

Polly. Every monthly sessions-paper, like the apothe- 
cary’s files (if I may make the comparison) was a record 
of his services. But my papa kept company with gentle- 
men, and ambition is catching. He was in too much 
haste to be rich. I wish all great men would take warning. 
"Tis now seven months since my papa was hang’d. 

Trapes. This will be a great check indeed to your 
men of enterprizing genius; and it will be unsafe to push 
at making a great fortune, if such accidents grow common. 
But sure, child, you are not so mad as to think of following 
Macheath. 

Polly. In following him I am in pursuit of my quiet. 
I love him; and, like a troubled ghost, shall never be at 
rest till l appear to him. If I can receive any informatio 
of him from you, it will be a cordial to a wretch in despair. 
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Trapes. My dear miss Polly, you must not think of 
it. "Tis now above a year and a half since he robb’d 
his master, ran away from the plantation, and turn’d 
pirate. Then too what puts you beyond all possibility 
of redress is, that since he came over he married a trans- 
ported slave, one Fenny Diver, and she is gone off with 
him. You must give over all thoughts of him, for he 
is a very devil to our sex; not a woman of the greatest 
vivacity shifts her inclinations half so fast as he can. 
Besides, he would disown you; for, like an upstart, he 
hates an old acquaintance. I am sorry to see those tears, 
child, but I love you too well to flatter you. 

Polly. Why have I a heart so constant? cruel love! 


AIR VII. O Waly, Waly, up the bank. 


Farewell, farewell, all hopes of bliss! 
For Polly always must be thine. 
Shall then my heart be ever his, 
Which never can again be mine? 

O love, you play a cruel part, 

Thy shaft still festers in the wound ; 
You should reward a constant heart, 
Since ’tis, alas, so seldom found! 


Trapes. I tell you once again, miss Polly, you must 
think no more of him. You are like a child who is crying 
after a butterfly, that is hopping and fluttering upon 
every flower in the field; there is not a woman that comes 
in his way, but he must have a taste of; besides, there is 
no catching him. But, my dear girl, I hope you took 
care, at your leaving England, to bring off wherewithal 
to support you. 

Polly. Since he is lost, I am insensible of every other 
misfortune. I brought indeed a sum of money with 
- me, but my chest was broke open at sea, and I am now 
a wretched vagabond expos’d to hunger and want, unless 
charity relieve me. 

Trapes. Poor child! your father and I have had great 
dealings together, and I si be grateful to his memory. 
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I will look upon you as my daughter; you shall be with 
me. 

Polly. As soon as I can have remittances from England, 
I shall be able to acknowledge your goodness: I have 
still five hundred pounds there, which will be return’d 
to me upon demand; but I had rather undertake any 
honest service that might afford me a maintenance than 
be burthensome to my friends. 

Trapes. Sure never any thing happen’d so luckily! 
madam Ducat just now wants a servant, and I know she 
will take my recommendation; and one so tight and handy 
as you, must please her: then too, her husband is the 
civilest, best-bred man alive. You are now in her house, 
and I won’t leave it till I have settled you. Be cheerful, 
my dear child, for who knows but all these misfortunes 
may turn to your advantage? You are in a rich agreeable 
family, and I dare say your person and behaviour will 
soon make you a favourite. As to captain Macheath, 
you may now safely look upon yourself as a widow; and 
who knows, if madam Ducat should tip off, what may 
happen? I shall recommend you, miss Polly, as a 
gentlewoman. 


AIR VIII. O Fenny, come tie me. 
Despair is all folly ; 
Hence, melancholy, 
Fortune attends you while youth is in flower. 
By beauty’s possession 
Us’d with discretion, 
Woman at all times hath joy in her power. 


Polly. The service, madam, you offer me, makes me 
as happy as I can be in my circumstance, and I accept 
of it with ten thousand obligations. 

Trapes. Take a turn in the hall with my maid for a 
minute or two, and I’ll take care to settle all matters and 
conditions for your repcetion. Be assur’d, miss Polly, Vl 
do my best for you. 


[Exeunt Polly and Flimzy. 
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Enter Ducat. 

Trapes. Mr. Ducat, Sir. You may come in. I have 
had this very girl in my eye for you ever since you and 
I were first acquainted; and to be plain with you, sir, I 
have run great risques for her: I had many a stratagem, 
to be sure, to inveigle her away from her relations! she 
too herself was exceeding difficult. And I can assure 
you, to ruin a girl of a severe education is no small addition 
to the pleasure of our fine gentlemen. I can be answerable 
for it too, that you will have the first of her. I am sure 
I could have disposed of her upon the same account, 
for at least a hundred guineas to an alderman of London ; 
and then too I might have had the disposal of her again 
as soon as she was out of keeping ; but you are my friend, 
and I shall not deal hard with you. 

Ducat. But if I like her I would agree upon terms 
beforehand; for should I grow fond of her, I know you 
have the conscience of other trades-people, and would 
grow more imposing; and I love to be upon a certainty. 

Trapes. Sure you cannot think a hundred pistoles 
too much; I mean for me. I leave her wholly to your 
generosity. Why your fine men, who never pay any 
body else, pay their pimps and bawds well; always ready 
money. I ever dealt conscientiously, and set the lowest 
price upon my ladies; when you see her, I am sure you 
will allow her to be as choice a piece of beauty as ever 
you laid eyes on. 

Ducat. But, dear Mrs. Dye, a hundred pistoles, say 
you? why, I could have half a dozen negro princesses 
for the price. 

Trapes. But sure you cannot expect to buy a fine hand- 
some Christian at that rate. You are not us’d to see 
such goods on this side of the water. For the women, 
like the clothes, are all tarnished and half worn out before 
they are sent hither. Do but cast your eye upon her, 
sir; the door stands half open; see, yonder she trips in 
conversation with my maid Flimzy in the hall. 

Ducat. Why truly I must own she is handsome. 

Trapes. Bless me, you “hs no more mov’d by her 
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than if she were your wife. Handsome! what a cold 
husband-like expression is that! nay, there is no harm 
done. If I take her home, I don’t question the making 
more money of her. She was never in any body’s house 
but your own, since she was landed. She is pure as she 
was imported, without the least adulteration. 

Ducat. Vil have her. I’ll pay you down upon the 
nail. You shall leave her with me. Come, count your 
money, Mrs. Dye. 

Trapes. What a shape is there! she’s of the finest 
growth. 

Ducat. You make me mis-reckon. She even takes 
off my eyes from gold. 

Trapes. What a curious pair of sparkling eyes! 

Ducat. As vivifying as the sun. I have paid you ten. 

Trapes. What a racy flavour must breathe from those 
lips! 

Ducat. 1 want no provoking commendations. I’m 
in youth; I’m on fire! Twenty more makes it thirty 
and this here makes it just fifty. 

Trapes. What a most inviting complexion! how 
charming a colour! In short, a fine woman has all 
the perfections of fine wine, and is a cordial that is ten 
times as restorative. 

Ducat. This fifty then makes it just the sum. So 
now, madam, you may deliver her up. 


Enter Damaris. 


Damaris. Sir, sir, my mistress is just at the door. [Ex. 
Ducat. Get you out of the way this moment, dear 
Mrs. Dye; for I would not have my wife see you. But 
don’t stir out of the house ’till I am put in possession. 
Pil get rid of her immediately. [Ex. Trapes. 


Enter Mrs. Ducat. 


Mrs. Ducat. I can never be out of the way, for an 
hour or so, but you are with that filthy creature. If 
you were young, and I took liberties, you could not use 
me worse; you could not, oe beastly fellow. Such usage 
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might force the most virtuous woman to resentment’ 
I don’t see why the wives in this country should not put 
themselves upon as easy a foot asin England. In short, 
Mr. Ducat, if you behave yourself like an English husband, I 
will behave myself like an English wife. 


AIR IX. Red House. 


I will have my humours, I'll please all my senses, 
I will not be stinted——ain love or expences. 
Pll dress with profusion, I'll game without measure ; 
You shall have the business, I will have the pleasure: 
Thus every day I'll pass my life, : 
My home shall be my least resort ; 
For sure ’tis fitting that your wife 
Shou’d copy ladies of the court. 


Ducat. All these things I know are natural to the sex, 
my dear. But husbands, like colts, are restif, and they 
require a long time to break ’em. __ Besides, ’tis not the 
fashion as yet, for husbands to be govern’d in this country. 
That tongue of your’s, my dear, hath not eloquence 
enough to persuade me out of my reason. A woman’s 
tongue, like a trumpet, only serves to raise my courage. 


AIR X. Old Orpheus tickl’d, @&c. 
When billows come breaking on the strand, 
The rocks ave deaf and unshaken stand: 
Old oaks can defy the thunder’s roar, 

And I can stand woman’s tongue 

With a twinkum, twankum, &c. 


that’s more. 


With that weapon, women, like pirates, are at war with 
the whole world. But, I thought, my dear, your pride 
would have kept you from being jealous. ’Tis the whole 
business of my life to please you; but wives are like 
children, the more they are flatter’d and humour’d, the 
more perverse they are. Here now have I been laying 
out my money, purely to make you a present, and I have 
nothing but these freaks and reproaches in return. You 
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wanted a maid, and I have bought you the handiest 
creature; she will indeed make a very creditable servant. 
Mrs. Ducat. I will have none of your hussies about 
me. And so, sir, you would make me your convenience, 
your bawd. Out upon it! 
Ducat. But I bought her on purpose for you, madam. 
Mrs. Ducat. For your own filthy inclinations, you 
mean. I won’t bear it. What, keep an impudent 
strumpet under my nose! Here’s fine doings, indeed! 
Ducat, I will have the directions of my family. ’Tis 
my pleasure it shall be so. So, madam, be satisfy’d. 


AIR XI. Christ-Church Bells. 
When a woman jealous grows, 
Farewell all peace of life! 
Mrs. Ducat. But ere man roves, he should pay what he owes, 
And with her due content his wife. 


Ducat. ’Tis man’s the weaker sex to sway. 
Mrs. Ducat. We too, whenever we list, obey. 
Ducat. Tis just and fit 


You should submit. 
Mrs. Ducat. But sweet kind husband—not to-day. 
Ducat. Let your clack be still. 
Mrs. Ducat. Not ’till I have my will. 
If thus you reason slight, 
There’s never an hour 
While breath has power, 
But I will assert my right. 


Would I had you in England; I should have all the women 
there rise in arms in my defence. For the honour and 
prerogative of the sex, they would not suffer such a pre- 
cedent of submission. And so, Mr. Ducat, I tell you 
once again, that you shall keep your trollops out of the 
house, or I will not stay in it. 

Ducat. Look’ee, wife; you will be able to bring about 
nothing by pouting and vapours. I have resolution 
enough to withstand either obstinacy or stratagem. And 
I will break this jealous spirit of your’s before it gets a 
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head. And so, my dear, I order, that upon my account, 
you behave yourself to the girl as you ought. 

Mrs. Ducat. I wish you would behave yourself to 
your wife as you ought; that is to say, with good manners, 
and compliance. And so, sir, I leave you and your minx 
together. I tell you once again, that I would sooner die 
upon the spot, than not be mistress of my own house. 

[Exit, in a passion. 

Ducat. If by these perverse humours, I should be 
fore’d to part with her, and allow her a separate main- 
tenance, the thing is so common among people of con- 
dition, that it could not prove to my discredit. Family 
divisions, and matrimonial controversies are a kind of 
proof of a man’s riches; for the poor people are happy 
in marriage out of necessity, because they cannot afford 
to disagree. [Enter Damaris.| Damaris, saw you my 
wife? Isshein her own room? What said she? Which 
way went she? 

Damaris. Bless me, I was perfectly frighten’d, she 
look’d so like a fury! Thank my stars, I never saw her 
look so before in all my life; tho’ mayhap you may have 
seen her look so before a thousand times. Woe be to the 
servants that fall in her way! I’m sure I’m glad to be 
out of it. 


AIR XII. Cheshire-rounds. 
When kings by their huffing 

Have blown up a squabble, 
All the charge and cuffing 

Light upon the rabble. 
Thus when man and wife 

By their mutual snubbing, 
Kindle civil strife, 

Servants get the drubbing. 


Ducat. I would have you, Damaris, have an eye upon 
your mistress. You should have her good at heart, and 
inform me when she has any schemes a-foot; it may be 


the means to reconcile us. 
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Damaris. She’s wild, sir. There’s no speaking to 

her. She’s flown into the garden! Mercy upon us all, 

say I! How can you be so unreasonable to contradict 
a woman, when you know we can’t bear it? 

Ducat. 1 depend upon you, Damaris, for intelligence. 
You may observe her at a distance; and as soon as she 
comes into her own room, bring me word. There is 
the sweetest pleasure in the revenge that I have now in 
my head! I'll this instant go and take my charge from 
Mrs. Trapes. [Aside.] Damaris, you know your 
instructions. [Exit. 

Damaris. Sure all masters and mistresses, like politi- 
cians, judge of the conscience of mankind by their own, 
and require treachery of their servants as a duty! I am 
employ’d by my master to watch my mistress, and by 
my mistress to watch my master. Which party shall I 
espouse? ‘To be sure my mistress’s. For in hers, juris- 
diction and power, the common cause of the whole sex, 
are at stake. But my master I see is coming this way. Pll 
avoid him, and make my observations. [Exit. 


Enter Ducat and Polly. 


Ducat. Be cheerful, Polly, for your good fortune hath 
thrown you into a family, where, if you rightly consult 
your own interest, as every body now-a-days does, you 
may make yourself perfectly easy. Those eyes of your’s, 
Polly, are a sufficient fortune for any woman, if she have 
but conduct, and know how to make the most of ’em. 

Polly. As 1 am your servant, sir, my duty obliges me 
not to contradict you; and I must hear your flattery, 
tho’ I know myself undeserving. But sure, sir, in hand- 
some women, you must have observed that their hearts 
often oppose their interest: and beauty certainly has 
ruin’d more women than it has made happy. 


AIR XIII. The bush a boon Traquair. 
The crow or daw thro’ all the year 
No fowler seeks to ruin; 
But birds of voice or feather rare 
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He’s all day long pursuing. 
Beware, fair maids, to ’scape the net 
That other beauties fell in; 
For sure at heart was never yet 
So great a wretch as Helen! 


If my lady, sir, will let me know my duty, gratitude will 
make me study to please her. 

Ducat. I have a mind to have a little conversation 
with you, and I would not be interrupted. [bars the door. 

Polly. I wish, sir, you would let me receive my lady’s 
commands. 

Ducat. And so, Polly, by these downcast looks of 
your’s, you would have me believe you don’t know you 
are handsome, and that you have no faith in your looking- 
glass. Why every pretty woman studies her face, and 
a looking-glass to her is what a book is to a pedant; she 
is poring upon it all day long. In troth, a man can never 
know how much love is in him by conversations with his 
wife. A kiss on those lips, would make me young 
again. [Kisses her. 


AIR XIV. Bury Fair. 
Polly. How can you be so teazing? 


Ducat. Love will excuse my fault. 
How can you be so pleasing! [Going to kiss her. 
Polly. I vow Pil not be naught. 


Ducat. All maids I know at first resist. [Struggling. 
A master may command. 
Polly. | You’re monstrous rude ; P'il not be kiss’d: 
Nay, fye, let go my hand. 
‘Ducat. ’Tis foolish pride 
Polly. ’Tis vile, ’tis base, 
Poor innocence to wrong; 


Ducat. I'll force you. 
Polly. Guard me from disgrace. 


You find that virtue’s strong. [Pushing him away. 


”Tis barbarous in you, sir, to take the occasion of my 
necessities to insult me. 
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Ducat. Nay, hussy, Pll give you money. 

Polly. I despise it. No, sir, tho’ I was born and bred 
in England, I can dare to be poor, which is the only thing 
now-a-days men are asham’d of. 

Ducat. I shall humble these saucy airs of your’s, Mrs. 
Minx. Is this language from a servant! from a slave! 

Polly. Am I then betray’d and sold! 

Ducat. Yes, hussy, that you are; and as legally my 
property, as any woman is her husband’s, who sells herself 
in marriage. 

Polly. Climates that change constitutions have no effect 
upon manners. What a profligate is that Trapes! 

Ducat. Your fortune, your happiness depends upon 
your compliance. What, proof against a bribe! Sure, 
hussy, you belie your country, or you must have had a 
very vulgar education. Tis unnatural. 


AIR XV. Bobbing Joan. 


Maids like courtiers must be wood, 
Most by flattery are subdu’d : 
Some capricious, coy, or nice, 
Out of pride protract the vice, 
But they fall, 
One and all, 
When we bid up to their price. 


Besides, hussy, your consent may make me your slave; 
there’s power to tempt you into the bargain. You must 
be more than woman if you can stand that too. 

Polly. Sure you only mean to try me! but ’tis barbarous 
to trifle with my distresses. 

Ducat. V’ll have none of these airs. "Tis impertinent 
in a servant, to have scruples of any kind. I hire honour, 
conscience and all, for I will not be serv’d by halves. 
And so, to be plain with you, you obstinate slut, you 
shall either contribute to my pleasure or my profit; and 
if you refuse play in the bed-chamber, you shall go work 
in the fields among the planters. I hope now I have 
explain’d myself. 
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Polly. My freedom may be lost, but you cannot rob 
me of my virtue and integrity: and whatever is my lot, 
having that, I shall have the comfort of hope, and find 
pleasure in reflection. 


AIR XVI. A swain long tortur’d with disdain. 


. Can I or toil or hunger fear? 
For love’s a pain that’s more severe. 
The slave, with virtue in his breast, 
Can wake in peace, and sweetly rest. 


But love, when unhappy, the more virtuous it is, the 
more it suffers. [ Aside. 

Ducat. What noise is that? 

Damaris. [Without] Sir, sir. 

Ducat. Step into the closet; I will call you out imme- 
diately to present you to my wife. Don’t let bashfulness 
ruin your fortune. The next opportunity I hope you will 
be better dispos’d. [Exit Polly. 

Damaris. Open the door, sir. This moment, this 
moment. 

Enter Damaris. 


Ducat. What’s the matter? Was any body about to 
ravish you? Is the house o’fire? Or my wife in a 
passion? 

Damaris. O sir, the whole country is in an uproar! 
The pirates are all coming down upon us; and if they 
should raise the militia, you are an officer you know. I 
hope you have time enough to fling up your commission. 


Enter 1st Footman. 


1st Footman. The neighbours, sir, are all frighted out 
of their wits; they leave their houses, and fly to your’s 
for protection. Where’s my lady, your wife? Heaven 
grant, they have not taken her! 

Ducat. If they only took what one could spare. 

1st Footm. That’s true, there were no great harm 
done. 

Ducat. How are the musquets? 
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1st Footm. Rusty, sir, all rusty and peaceable! For 
we never clean them but against training-day. 
Damaris. Then, sir, your honour is safe, for now you 
have a just excuse against fighting. 


Enter 2d Footman. 


ad Footman. The Indians, sir, with whom we are in 
alliance, are all in arms: there will be bloody work to 
be sure. I hope they will decide the matter before we 
can get ready. 
Enter Mrs. Ducat. 


Mrs. Ducat. O dear husband, I’m frighten’d to death! 
What will become of us all! I thought.a punishment for 
your wicked lewdness would light upon you at last. 

Ducat. Presence of mind, my dear, is as necessary in 
dangers as courage. 

Damaris. But you are too rich to have courage. You 
should fight by deputy. ”Tis only for poor people to be 
brave and desperate, who cannot afford to live. 


Enter Maids, &c., one after another. 


1st Maid. The pirates, sir, the pirates! Mercy upon 
us, what will become of us poor helpless women! 

2d Maid. We shall all be ravish’d. 

1st Old Woman. All be ravished! 

2d Old Woman. Ay to be sure, we shall be ravish’d; 
all be ravish’d! 

1st Old Woman. But if fortune will have it so, patience 
is a virtue, and we must undergo it. 
Ww 2d Old Woman. Ay, for certain we must all bear it, 
Mrs. Damaris. 

3d Footman. A soldier, sir, from the Indian camp, 
desires admittance. He’s here, sir. 


Enter Indian. 


Indian. I come, sir, to the English colony, with whom 
we are in alliance, from the mighty king Pohetohee, my 
lord and master, and address myself to you, as you are 
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_ of the council, for succours. The pirates are ravaging 
_ and plundering the country, and we are now in arms, 
ready for battle, to oppose them. 

Ducat. Does Macheath command the enemy? 

Indian. Report says he is dead. Above twelve moons 
are passed since we heard of him. Morano, a Negro 
villain, is their chief, who in rapine and barbarities is 
even equal to him. 

Ducat. I shall inform the council, and we shall soon be 
_ ready to join you. So acquaint the king your master. 
[Exit Indian. 


AIR XVII. March in Scipio. 


Brave boys, prepare. [To the men. 
Ah! cease, fond wife, to cry. [To her. 
Servant. For when the danger’s near, 


We've time enough to fly. 
Mrs. Ducat. How can you be disgrac’d! 

For wealth secures your fame. 
Servant. The rich are always plac’d 

Above the sense of shame. 
Mrs. Ducat. Let honour spur the slave, 

To fight for fighting’s sake: 
Ducat. But even the rich are brave 

When money 1s at stake. 


Be satisfy’d, my dear, I shall be discreet. My servants 
here will take care that I be not over-rash, for their wages 
depend upon me. But before I go to council—come 
hither, Polly; I intreat you, wife, to take her into your 
service, [Enter Polly.] and use her civilly. Indeed, my 
dear, your suspicions are very frivolous and unreasonable. 

Mrs. Ducat. I hate to have a handsome wench about 
me. They are always so saucy! 

Ducat. Women, by their jealousies, put one in mind 
of doing that which otherwise we should never think 
of. Why you are a proof, my dear, that a handsome 
woman may be honest. 

Mrs. Ducat. I find you can say a civil thing to me still. 
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Ducat. Affairs, you see, call me hence. And so a 
leave her under your protection. [Eectt. 

Mrs. Ducat. Away, into the other room again. When 
I want you, I'll call you. [Exit Polly.] Well, Damaris, 
to be sure you have observed all that has passed. I will 
know all. I’m sure she’s a hussy. 

Demaris. Nay, madam, I can’t say so much. But—— 

Mrs. Ducat. But what? 

Damaris. I hate to make mischief. 


AIR XVIII. Jig-it-o’ Foot. 

Better to doubt 
All that’s doing, 
Than to find out 
Proofs of ruin. 

What servants hear and see 
Should they tattle, 

Marriage all day would be 
Feuds and battle. 


A servant’s legs and hands should be under your com- 
mand, but, for the sake of quiet, you should leave their 
tongues to their own discretion. 

Mrs. Ducat. I vow, Damaris, I will know it. 

Damaris. To be sure, madam, the door was bolted, 
and I could only listen. There was a sort of a bustle 
between them, that’s certain. What past I know not. 
But the noise they made, to my thinking, did not sound 
very honest. 

Mrs. Ducat. Noises that did not sound very honest, 
said you? 

Damaris. Nay, madam, I am a maid, and have no 
experience. If you had heard them, you would have 
been a better judge of the matter. 

Mrs. Ducat. An impudent slut! I’ll have her before 
me. If she be not a thorough profligate, I shall make a 
discovery by her behaviour. Go call her to me. 

[Zxit Damaris, and returns with Polly. 

Mrs. Ducat. In my own house! Before my face! I'll 
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have you sent to the house of correction, strumpet. By 
that over-honest look, I guess her to be a horrid jade. 
A mere hypocrite, that is perfectly whitewashed with 
innocence. My blood rises at the sight of all strumpets, 
for they are smugglers in love, that ruin us fair traders 
in matrimony. Look upon me, Mrs. Brazen. She 
has no feeling of shame. She is so used to impudence, 
that she has not a blush within her. Do you know, 
madam, that I am Mr. Ducat’s wife? 
Polly. As your servant, madam, I think myself happy. 
Mrs. Ducat. You know Mr. Ducat, I suppose. She 
‘has beauty enough to make any woman alive hate her. 


AIR XIX. Trumpet minuet. 


Abroad after misses most husbands will roam, 

Tho’ sure they find woman sufficient at home. 

To be nos’d by a strumpet! Hence, hussy, you'd best. 
Would he give me my due, I would give her the rest. 


I vow I had rather have a thief in my house. For to be 
sure she is that besides. 

“Polly. If you were acquainted with my misfortunes, 
_ madam, you could not insult me. 

Mrs. Ducat. What does the wench mean? 

Damaris. There’s not one of these common creatures, 
but like common beggars, hath a moving story at her 
finger’s ends, which they tell over, when they are maudlin 
to their lovers. I had a sweetheart, madam, who was a 
rake, and I know their ways very well, by hearsay. 

Polly. What villains are hypocrites! For they rob 
those of relief, who are in real distress. I know what .t 
is to be unhappy in marriage. 

Mrs. Ducat. Married! 

Polly. Unhappily. 

Mrs. Ducat. When, where, to whom? 

Polly. If woman can have faith in woman, may my 
words find belief. Protestations are to be suspected, 
so I shall use none. If truth can prevail, I know you 
will pity me. is 
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Mrs. Ducat. Her manner and behaviour are so parti- 
cular, that is to say, so sincere, that I must hear her story. 
Unhappily married! That is a misfortune not to be 
remedied. 

Polly. A constant woman hath but one chance to be 
happy; an inconstant woman, tho’ she hath no chance 
to be very happy, can never be very unhappy. 

Damaris. Believe me, Mrs. Polly, as to pleasures of 
all sorts, ’tis a much more agreeable way to be 
inconstant. 


AIR XX. Polwart on the Green. 

Love now is nought but art, 
’Tis who can juggle best ; 

To all men seem to give your heart, 
But keep it in your breast. 

What gain and pleasure do we find, 
Who change whene’er we list ! 

The mill that turns with every wind 
Must bring the owner grist. 


Polly. My case, madam, may in these times be look’d 
upon as singular; for I married a man only because I 
lov’d him. For this I was look’d upon as a fool by all 
my acquaintance; I was used inhumanly by my father 
and mother; and, to complete my misfortunes, my 
husband, by his wild behaviour, incurred the sentence 
of the law, and was separated from me by banishment. 
Being informed he was in this country, upon the death 
of my father and mother, with most of my small fortune, 
I came here to seek him. 

Mrs. Ducat. But how then fell you into the hands of 
that consummate bawd, Trapes? 

Polly. In my voyage, madam, I was robb’d of all I 
had. Upon my landing in a strange country, and in 
want, I was found out by this inhuman woman, who 
had been an acquaintance of my father’s: She offered 
me at first the civilities of her own house. When she 
was inform’d of my necessities, she Proposed to me the 
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service of a lady; of which I readily accepted. “T'was 
under that pretence that she treacherously sold me to 
your husband as a mistress. This, madam, is in short 
the whole truth. I fling myself at your feet for protec- 
tion. By relieving me, you make yourself easy. 

Mrs. Ducat. What is’t you propose? 

Polly. In conniving at my escape, you save me from 
your husband worrying me with threats and violence, 
and at the same time quiet your own fears and jealousies. 
If it is ever in my power, madam, with gratitude I will 
repay you my ransom. 

Damaris. Besides, madam, you will effectually revenge 
yourself upon your husband; for the loss of the money 
he paid for her will touch him to the quick. 

Mrs. Ducat. But have you considered what you 
request? We are invaded by the pirates: The Indians 
are in arms; the whole country is in commotion, and 
you will every where be expos’d to danger. 

Damaris. Get rid of her at any rate. For such is the 
vanity of man, that when once he has begun with a woman, 
out of pride he will insist upon his point. 

Polly. In staying with you, madam, I make two people 
unhappy. And I chuse to bear my own misfortunes, 
without being the cause of another’s. 

Mrs. Ducat. If I let her escape before my husband’s 
return, he will imagine she got off by the favour of this 
bustle and confusion. 

Polly. May heaven reward your charity. 

Mrs. Ducat. A woman so young and handsome must 
be exposed to continual dangers. I have a suit of clothes 
by me of my nephew’s, who is dead. In a man’s habit 
you will run fewer risques. I'll assist you too for 
the present with some money; and, as a traveller, you 
may with greater safety make enquiries after your 
husband. 

Polly. How shall I ever make a return for so much 
goodness? 

Mrs. Ducat. May love reward your constancy. As 
for that perfidious ieee Trapes, 1 will deliver her 
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into the hands of the magistrate. Come, Damaris, \et 
us this instant equip her for her adventures. 

Damaris. When she is out of the house, without doubt, 
madam, you will be more easy. And I wish she may 
be so too. 

Polly. May virtue be my protection; for I feel within 
me hope, cheerfulness, and resolution. 


AIR XXI. St. Martin’s Lane. 

As pilgrims thro’ devotion 

To some shrine pursue their way, 

They tempt the raging ocean, 
And thro’ desarts stray. 

With zeal their hope desiring, 

The saint their breast inspiring 
With cheerful air, 
Devoid of fear, 
They every danger bear. 

Thus equal zeal possessing, 

I seek my only blessing. 

O love, my honest vow regard! 
My truth protect, 
My steps direct, 
His flight detect, 

A faithful wife reward. [Exit. 


A-Col. IT, 


SCENE, The View of an Indian Country. 
Polly, in Boy’s Clothes. 


AIR XXII. La Villanella. 


HY did you spare him, 
Vy O’er seas to bear him, 
Far from his home and constant bride? 
When papa ’peach’d him, 
If death had reach’d him, 
I then had only sigh’d, wept, and dy’d! 
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If my directions are right, I cannot be far from the village. 
With the habit, I must put on the courage and resolution 
of a man; for I am every where surrounded with dangers. 
By all I can learn of these pirates, my dear Macheath is 
not of the crew. Perhaps I may hear of him among the 
slaves of the next plantation. How sultry is the day! 
the cool of this shade will refresh me. I am jaded too 
with reflection. How restless is love! [Music, two or 
three bars of the dead march.| My imagination follows 
him every where, would my feet were as swift; the world 
then could not hide him from me. [Two or three bars 
more.| Yet even thought is now bewilder’d in pursuing 
him. [Two or three bars more.| Vm tir’d, Pm faint. 


[The Symphony. 


AIR XXIII. Dead March in Corzolanus. 


Sleep, O sleep, 
With thy rod of incantation, 
Charm my imagination, 
Then, only then, I cease to weep. 
By thy power, 
The Virgin, by time o’ertaken, 
For years forlorn, forsaken, 
Enjoys the happy hour. 
What's to sleep? 
Tis a visionary blessing ; 
A dream that’s past expressing, 
Our utmost wish possessing ; 
So may I always keep. . [Falls asleep. 


Enter Capstern, Hacker, Culverin, Laguerre, and Cutlace, 
Polly asleep in a distant part of the stage. 

Hacker. We shall find but a cool reception from Morano 
if we return without either booty or intelligence. 

Culverin. A man of invention hath always intelligence 
ready. I hope we are not exempted from the privilege 
of travellers. 

Capstern. If we had got booty, you know we had resolv’d 
to agree in a lye. And, een we will not have our 
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diligence and duty call’d in question for that which every 
common servant has at his fingers end for his justification. 

Laguerre. Alack, gentlemen, we are not such bunglers 
in love or politics, but we must know that either to get 
favour or keep it, no man ever speaks what he thinks, 
but what is convenient. 


AIR XXIV. Three sheep-skins. 


Cutlace. Of all the sins that are money-supplying ; 
Consider the world, ’tis past all denying, 
With all sorts, 
In towns or courts, 
The richest sin is lying. 


Culverin. Fatigue, gentlemen, should have refresh- 
ment. No man is requir’d to do more than his duty. 
Let us repose ourselves a-while. A sup or two of our 
cag would quicken invention. [They sit and drink. 

All. Agreed. 

Hacker. 1 had always a genius for ambition, Birth 
and education cannot keep it under. Our profession is 
great, brothers. What can be more heroic than to have 
declared war with the whole world! 

Culverin. ’Tis a pleasure to me to recollect times past, 
and to observe by what steps a genius will push his fortune. 

Hacker. Now as to me, brothers, mark you me. After 
I had rubb’d through my youth with variety of adventures, 
I was preferr’d to be footman to an eminent gamester, 
where, after having improv’d myself by his manners 
and conversation, I left him, betook myself to his politer 
profession, and cheated like a gentleman. For some time 
I kept a Pharaon bank with success, but unluckily in a 
drunken bout was stript by a more expert brother of the 
trade. I was now, as ’tis common with us upon these 
occasions, fore’d to have recourse to the highway for a 
recruit to set me up; but making the experiment once 
too often, I was try’d, and received sentence; but got off 
for transportation. Which hath made me the man I 
am. 
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Laguerre. From a footman I grew to be a pimp to a 
man of quality. Considering I was for some time in 
that employment, I look upon myself as_ particularly 
unlucky, that I then missed making my fortune. But, 
' to give him his due, only his death could have prevented 
it. Upon this, I betook myself to another service, where 
my wages not being sufficient for my pleasures, I robb’d 
my master, and retir’d to visit foreign parts. 

Capstern. Now, you must know, I was a drawer to 
one of the fashionable taverns, and of consequence was 
daily in the politest conversations. Tho’ I say it, nobody 
was better bred. I often cheated my master, and, as a 
dutiful servant, now and then cheated for him. I had 
always my gallantries with the ladies that the lords and 
gentlemen brought to our house. I was ambitious too 
of a gentleman’s profession, and turn’d gamester. Tho’ 
I had great skill and no scruples, my play would not 
support my extravagancies: So that now and then I 
was forced to rob with pistols too. So I also owe my 
rank in the world to transportation. 

Culverin. Our chief Morano, brothers, had never been 
the man he is, had he not been train’d up in England. 
He has told me, that from his infancy he was the favourite 
page of a lady. He had a genius too above service, and, 
like us, ran into higher life. And, indeed, in manners 
and conversation, tho’ he is black, no body has more the 
air of a great man. 

Hacker. He is too much attach’d to his pleasures. 
That mistress of his is a clog to his ambition. She’s 
an arrant Cleopatra. 

Laguerre. If it were not for her, the Indies would be 
our own. 


AIR XXV. Rigadoon 


By women won, 

We’re all undone, 
Each wench hath a Syren’s charms. 

The lover’s deeds 
Are good or ill, 
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As whim succeeds 
In woman’s will: 
Resolution ts lull?’d in her arms. 


Hacker. A man in love is no more to be depended on 
than a man in liquor, for he is out of himself. 


AIR XXVI. Ton humeur est Catharine. 
Woman’s like the flatt’ring ocean, 
Who her pathless ways can find? 
Every blast directs her motion ; 
Now she’s angry, now she’s kind. 
What a fool's the vent’rous lover, 
Whirl 'd and toss’d by every wind! 
Can the bark the port recover 
When the silly pilot’s blind? 


Hacker. A good horse is never turn’d loose among 
mares, till all his good deeds are over. And really your 
heroes should be serv’d the same way; for after they 
take to women, they have no good deeds to come. That 
inveigling gypsy, brothers, must be hawl’d from him 
by force. And then—the kingdom of Mexico shall be 
mine. My lot shall be the kingdom of Mexico. 

Capstern. Who talks of Mexico? [all rise] Vl never 
give it up. If you outlive me, brother, and I die without 
heirs, I'll leave it to you for a legacy. I hope now you 
are satisfy’d. I have set my heart upon it, and nobody 
shall dispute it with me. 

Laguerre. The island of Cuba, methinks, brother, might 
satisfy any reasonable man. 

Culverin. That I had allotted for you. Mexico shall 
not be parted with without my consent: captain Morano to 
be sure will choose Peru; that’s the country of gold, and 
all your great men love gold. Mexico hath only silver, 
nothing but silver. Governor of Carthagena, brother, is 
a pretty snug employment. That I shall not dispute 
with you. 

Capstern. Death, sir,—I shall not part with Mexico so 
easily. 
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Hacker. Nor I. 

Culverin. Nor I. 

Laguerre. Nor 1. 

Culverin. Nor I. 

Hacker. Draw then, and let the survivor take it. 

[They fight. 

Polly. Bless me, what noise was that! Clashing of 
swords and fighting! Which way shall I fly, how shall I 
escape? 

Capstern. Hold, hold, gentlemen, let us decide our 
pretensions some other time. I see booty. A prisoner. 
Let us seize him. 

Culverin. From him we will extort both ransom and 
intelligence. 

Polly. Spare my life, gentlemen. If you are the men 
I take you for, I sought you to share your fortunes. 

Hacker. Why, who do you take us for, friend? 

Polly. For those brave spirits, those Alexanders, that 
shall soon by conquest be in possession of the Indies. 

Laguerre. A mettled young fellow. 

Capstern. He speaks with respect too, and gives us our 
titles. 

Culverin. Have you heard of captain Morano? 

Polly. 1 came hither in mere ambition to serve under him. 


AIR XXVII. Ye nymphs and sylvan gods. 


I hate those coward tribes, 

Who by mean sneaking bribes, 

By tricks and disguise, 

By flattery and hes, 

To power and grandeur rise, 
Like heroes of old 
You are greatly bold, 

The sword your cause supports. 
Untaught to fawn, 
You ne’er were drawn 
Your truth to pawn 
Among the spawn 

Who practise the frauds of courts. 
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I would willingly chuse the more honourable way of 
making a fortune. 

Hacker. The youth speaks well. Can you inform us, 
my lad, of the disposition of the enemy? Have the 
Indians joined the factory? We should advance towards 
them immediately. Who knows but they may side with 
us? Mayhap they may like our tyranny better. 

Polly. 1 am a stranger, gentlemen, and entirely 
ignorant of the affairs of this country: But in the 
most desperate undertaking, I am ready to risque your 
fortunes. 

Hacker. Who, and what are you, friend! 

Polly. A young fellow, who has genteely run out his 
fortune with a spirit, and would now with more spirit 
retrieve it. 

Culverin. The lad may be of service. Let us bring 
him before Morano, and leave him to his disposal. 

Polly. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


AIR XXVIII. Minuet. 
Culverin. Cheer up, my lads, let us push on the fray, 
For battles, like women, are lost by delay. 
Let us seize victory while in our power ; 
Alike war and love have their critical hour. 
Our hearts bold and steady 
Should always be ready, 
So, think war a widow, a kingdom the dower. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE, Another Couniry Prospect. 
Morano, Jenny. 


Morano. Sure, hussy, you have more ambition and more 
vanity than to be serious in persuading me to quit my 
conquests. Where is the woman who is not fond of 
title? And one bold step more, may make you a queen, 


you gypsy. Think of that. 
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AIR XXIX. Mirleton. 
When I’m great, and flush of treasure, 
Check’d by neither fear or shame, 
You shall tread a round of pleasure, 
Morning, noon, and night the same 
With a Mirleton, &c. 
Like a city wife or beauty 
You shall flutter life away ; 
And shall know no other duty, 
But to dress, eat, drink, and play. 
With a Mirleton, &c. 


When you are a queen, Fenny, you shall keep your coach 
and six, and shall game as deep as you please. So, there’s 
the two chief ends of woman’s ambition satisfy’d. 


AIR XXX. Sawny was tall, and of noble race. 
Shall I not be bold when honour calls? 
You've a heart that would upbraid me then. 
Jenny. But, ah, I fear, if my hero falls, 
Thy Jenny shall ne’er know pleasure again. 
Morano. To deck their wives fond tradesmen cheat ; 
I conquer but to make thee great. 
Jenny. But if my hero falls—ah then 
Thy Jenny shall ne’er know pleasure again! 


Morano. Insinuating creature! but you must own, Jenny, 
you have had convincing proofs of my fondness; and if 
you were reasonable in your love, you should have some 
regard to my honour, as well as my person. 

Fenny. Have I ever betrayed you, since you took me 
to yourself? That’s what few women can say, who ever 
were trusted. ’ 

Morano. In love, Fenny, you cannot out-do me. Was 
it not entirely for you that I disguised myself as a black, 
to skreen myself from women who laid claim to me where- 
ever I went? ‘Is not the rumour of my death, which I 
purposely spread, iar i thro’ the whole country? 
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Macheath is dead to all the world but you. Not one of 
the crew have the least suspicion of me. 

Fenny. But, dear captain, you would not sure persuade 
me that I have all of you. For tho’ women cannot claim 
you, you now and then lay claim to other women. But 
my jealousy was never teazing or vexatious. You will 
pardon me, my dear. 

Morano. Now you are silly, fenny. Px’ythee—poh! 
Nature, girl, is not to be corrected at once. What do 
you propose? What would you have me do? Speak 
out, let me know your mind. 

Fenny. Know when you are well. 

‘Morano. Explain yourself; speak your sentiments freely. 

Fenny. You have a competence in your power. Rob the 
crew, and steal off to England. Believe me, captain, you 
will be rich enough to be respected by your neighbouts. 

Morano. Your opinion of me startles me. For I never 
in my life was treacherous but to women, and you know, 
men of the nicest punctilio make nothing of that. 

Fenny. Look round among all the snug fortunes that 
are made, and you will find most of them were secured 
_ by judicious retreat. Why will you bar yourself from 
the customs of the times? 


AIR XXXI. Northern Nancy. 


How many men have found the skill 
Of power and wealth acquiring? 
But sure there’s a time to stint the will, 

And the judgment is in retiring. 
For to be displac’d, 
For to be disgrac’d, 
Is the end of too high aspiring. 


Enter Sailor. 

Sailor. Sir, lieutenant Vanderbluff wants to speak with 
you. And he hopes your honour will give him the 
hearing. [Exit. 

Morano. Leave me, Jenny, for a few minutes. Perhaps 
he would speak with me in private. 
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jenny. Think of my advice before it is too late. By 

this kiss I beg it of you. [ Exit. 
Enter Vanderbluff. 

Vanderbluff. For shame, captain; what, hampered in 
the arms of a woman, when your honour and glory are 
all at stake! while a man is grappling with these girl-fiirts, 
pardon the expression, captain, he runs his reason 
a-ground; and there must be a woundy deal of labour to 
set it a-float again. 


AIR XXXII. Amante fuggite cadente belta. 


Fine women are devils, complete in their way 
They always are roving and cruising for prey. 
When flounce on their hook, their views they obtain, 
Like those too their pleasure is giving us pain. 


Excuse my plain speaking, captain; a boatswain must 
swear in a storm, and a man must speak plain, when he 
sees foul weather a-head of us. 

Morano. D’you think me like the wheat-ear, only fit 
for sunshine, who cannot bear the least cloud over him? 
No, Vanderbluff, 1 have a heart that can face a tempest 
of dangers. Your blust’ring will but make me obstinate. 
You seem frighten’d, lieutenant. 

Vanderbluff. From any body but you, that speech 
should have had another-guess answer than words. Death, 
captain. Are not the Indies in dispute? an hour’s delay may 
make their hands too many for us. Give the word, 
captain, this hand shall take the Indian king pris’ner, 
and keel-hawl him afterwards, ’till I make him discover 
his gold. I have known you eager to venture your life 
for a less prize. 

Morano. Are Hacker, Culverin, Capstern, Laguerre, and 
the rest, whom we sent out for intelligence, return’d, that 
you are under this immediate alarm? 

Vanderbluff. No, sir, but from the top of yon’ hill, I 
myself saw the enemy putting themselves in order of battle. 

Morano. But we have nothing at all to apprehend; for 
we have still a safe retreat to our ships. 
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Vanderbluff. To our woman, you mean. Furies! you 
talk like one. If our captain is bewitch’d, shall we be 
be-devill’d, and lose the footing we have got. 

[Drauws. 

Morano. Take care, lieutenant. This language may 
provoke me. I fear nothing, and that you know. Put 
up your cutlace, lieutenant, for I shall not ruin our cause 
by a private quarrel. 

Vanderbluff. Noble captain, I ask pardon. 

Morano. A brave man should be cool till action, 
lieutenant; when danger presses us, [ am always ready. 
Be satisfy’d, I will take my leave of my wife, and then take 
command. 

Vanderbluff. That’s what you can never do till you have 
her leave. She is but just gone from you, sir. See her 
not; hear her not; the breath of a woman has ever prov’d 
a contrary wind to great actions. 

Morano. I tell you I willsee her. Ihave got rid of many 
a woman in my time, and you may trust me——- 

Vanderbluff. With any woman but her. The husband 
that is governed is the only man that never finds out that 
he is so. 

Morano. This then, lieutenant, shall try my resolution. 
In the mean time, send out parties and scouts to observe 
the motions of the Indians. 


AIR XXXIII. Since all the world’s turn’d upside down. 


Tho’ different passions rage by turns, 
Within my breast fermenting ; 

Now blazes love, now honour burns, 
I’m here, I’m there consenting. 

T’ll each obey, so keep my oath, 
That oath by which I won her : 

With truth and steddiness in both, 
I'll act like a man of honour. 


Doubt me not, lieutenant. But I’ll now go with you, to 
give the necessary commands, and after that return to take 
my leave before the battle. 
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Enter Jenny, Capstern, Culverin, Hacker, Laguerre, 
Polly. 

Jenny. Hacker, sit, and the rest of the party are return’d 
with a prisoner. Perhaps from him you may learn some 
intelligence that may be useful. See, here they are—A 
clever sprightly young fellow! I like him. [ Aside. 

Vanderbluff. What cheer, my lads? has fortune sent you 
a good prize? 

Jenny. He seems some rich planter’s son. 

Vanderbluff. In the common practice of commerce you 
should never slip an opportunity, and for his ransom, no 
doubt, there will be room for comfortable extortion. 

Morano. Hath he inform’d you of any thing that may be 
of service? where pick’d you him up? whence is he? 

Hacker. We found him upon the road. He is a stranger 
it seems in these parts. And as our heroes generally set 
out, extravagance, gaming, and debauchery have qualify’d 
him for a brave man. 

Morano. What are you, friend? 

Polly. A young fellow, who hath been robb’d by the 
world; and I came on purpose to join you, to rob the 
world by way of retaliation. An open war with the whole 
world is brave and honourable. I hate the clandestine 
pilfering war that is practised among friends and neighbours 
in civil societies. I would serve, sir. 


AIR XXXIV. Hunt the squirrel. 
The world is always jarring ; 
This 1s pursuing 
T’other man’s ruin, 
Friends with friends are warring, 
In a false cowardly way. 
Spurred on by emulations, 
Tongues are engaging, 
Calumny raging, 
Murthers reputations, 
Envy keeps up the fray. 
Thus, with burning hate, 
Each, returning ee 
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Wounds and robs his friends. 
In civil life, 
Even man and wife 
Squabble for selfish ends. 


Jenny. He really is a mighty pretty man. [ Aside. 

Vanderbluff. The lad promises well, and has just notions 
of the world. 

Morano. Whatever other great men do, I love to encour- 
age merit. The youth pleases me; and if he answers in 
action—d’you hear me, my lad?—your fortune is made. 
Now, lieutenant Vanderbluff, I am for you. 

Vanderbluff. Discipline must not be neglected. 

Morano. When every thing is settled, my dear Jenny, I 
will return to take my leave. After that, young gentleman, 
I shall try your mettle. In the mean time, Fenny, I leave 
you to sift him with farther questions. He has liv’d in 
the world, you find, and may have learnt to be treacherous. 

[Exeunt with the rest of the Pirates. 

Jenny. How many women have you ever ruin’d, young 
gentleman! 

Polly. I have been ruined by women, madam. But I 
think indeed a man’s fortune cannot be more honourably 
disposed of; for those have always a kind of claim to their 
protection, who have been ruin’d ‘in their service. 

Jenny. Were you ever in love? 

Polly. With the sex. 

Jenny. Had you never a woman in love with you? 

Polly. All the women that ever I knew were mercenary. 

Jenny. But sure you cannot think all women so. 

Polly. Why not as well as all men? The manners of 
courts are catching. 

Jenny. If you have found only such usage, a generous 
woman can the more oblige you. Why so bashful, young 
spark? You don’t look as if you would revenge yourself 
on the sex. 

Polly. I lost my impudence with my fortune. Poverty 
keeps down assurance. 

Jenny. I am a plain-spoken woman, as you may find, 
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and I own I like you. And, let me tell you, to be my 
favourite may be your best step to preferment. 


AIR XXXV. Young Damon once the loveliest swain. 


In love and life the present use, 
One hour we grant, the next refuse ; 
Who then would risque a nay? 
Were lovers wise they would be kind, 
And in our eyes the moment find ; 

For only then they may. 


Like other women, I shall run to extremes. If you won’t 
make me love you, I shall hate you. There never was a 
man of true courage, who was a coward in love. Sure 
you are not afraid of me, stripling? 

[Taking Polly by the hand. 

Polly. I know you only railly me. Respect, madam, 
keeps me in awe. : 

Fenny. By your expression and behaviour, one would 
think I were your wife. If so, I may make use of her 
freedoms, and do what I please without shame or restraint. 
[Kisses her.] Such raillery as this, my dear, requires 
replication. 

Polly. You’ll pardon me then, madam. [Kisses her. 

Fenny. What, my cheek! let me die, if, by your kiss, I 
should not take you for my brother or my father. 

Polly. I must put on more assurance, or I shall be dis- 
cover’d. [Aside.] Nay then, madam, if a woman will 
allow me liberties, they are never flung away upon me. 
If I am too rude [Kisses her. 

Jenny. A woman never pardons the contrary fault. 


AIR XXXVI. Catharine Ogye. 
We never blame the forward swain, 
Who puts us to the trial. 
Polly. I know you first would give me pain, 
Then baulk me with denial. 


Jenny. What mean we then by being try’d? 
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Polly. With scorn and flight to use us. 
Most beauties, to indulge their pride, 
Seem kind but to refuse us. 


Jenny. Come then, my dear, let us take a turn in yonder 
grove. A woman never shews her pride but before 
witnesses. 

Polly. How shall I get rid of this affair? [Aszde.] 
Morano may surprize us. 

Jenny. That is more a wife’s concern. Consider, young 
man, if I had put myself in your power, you are in mine. 

Polly. We may have more easy and safe opportunities. 
Besides, I know, madam, you are not serious. 

Jenny. To a man who loses one opportunity, we never 
grant a second. Excuses! consideration! he hath not a 
spark of love in him. I must be his aversion! Go 
monster, I hate you, and you shall find I canbe reveng’d. 


AIR XXXVII. Roger a Coverly. 


My heart is by love forsaken, 
I feel the tempest growing ; 
A fury the palace hath taken, 
I rage, I burn, I’m glowing. 
Tho’ Cupid’s arrows are erring, 
Or indifference may secure ye, 
When women’s revenge is stirring 
You cannot escape that fury. 
I could bear your excuses, but those looks of indifference 
kill me. 
Enter Morano. 

Jenny. Sure never was such insolence! How could you 
leave me with this bawdy-house bully? for if he had been 
bred a page, he must have made his fortune. If I had 
given him the least encouragement, it would not have 
Provok’d me. Odious creature! 

Morano. What-a-vengeance is the matter? 

Jenny. Only an attempt upon your wife. So ripe an 


assurance! he must have suck’d in impudence from his 
mother. 
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Morano. An act of friendship only. He meant to push 
his fortune with the husband. ’Tis the way of the town 
my dear. 


AIR XXXVIII. Bacchus m’a dit. 
By haives no friend 

Now seeks to do you pleasure. 
Their help they lend 

In every part of life; 
If husbands part, 

The friend hath always leisure ; 
Then all his heart 

Is bent to please the wife. 


Yenny. I hate you for being so little jealous. 

Morano. Sure, Fenny, you know the way of the world 
better, than to be surprized at a thing of this kind. "Tis a 
civility that all you fine ladies expect; and, upon the like 
occasion, I could not have answered for myself. I own, 
T have a sort of partiality to impudence. Perhaps too, his 
views might be honourable. If ! had been killed in battle, 
tis good to be beforehand. I know it is a way often 
practised to make sure of a widow. 

$enny. If I find you so easy in these affairs, you may make 
my Virtue less obstinate. 


‘AIR XXXIX. Health to Betty. 


If husbands sit unsteady, 
Most wives for freaks are ready. 
Neglect the rein, 
The steed again 


Grows skittish, wild, and heady. 


Your behaviour forces me to say, what my ‘love for you 
will never let me put in practice. You are too safe, too 
secure, to think of pleasing me. 

Morano. Tho’ I like impudence, yet ’tis not so agreeable 
when put in practice upon my own wife: and, jesting apart, 
young fellow, if ever I catch you thinking this way again, 
a cat-o’-nine-tails shall oF ee courage. 
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Enter Vanderbluff, Capstern, Laguerre, &c., with 
Cawwawkee prisoner. 

Vanderbluff. The party, captain, is return’d with success. 
After a short skirmish, the Indian prince Cawwawkee here 
was made prisoner, and we want your orders for his disposal. 

Morano. Are all our troops ready and under arms? 

Vanderbluff. They wait but for your command. Our 
numbers are strong. All the ships crews are drawn out, 
and the slaves that have deserted to us from the plantations 
are all brave determin’d fellows, who must behave them- 
selves well. 

Morano. Look’e, lieutenant, the trussing up this prince, 
in my opinion, would strike a terror among the enemy. 
Besides, dead men can do no mischief. Let a gibbet be 
set up, and swing him off between the armies before the 
onset. 

Vanderbluff. By your leave, captain, my advice blows 
directly contrary. Whatever ‘may be done hereafter, I 
am for putting him first of all upon examination. The 
Indians to be sure have hid their treasures, and we shall 
want a guide to shew us to the best plunder. 

Morano. The counsel is good. I will extort intelli- 
gence from him. Bring me word when the enemy are in 
motion, and that instant [ll put myself at your head. 
[Exit Sailor.] Do you know me, prince? 

Caw. As a man of injustice I know you, who covets 
and invades the properties of another. 

Morano. Do you know my power? 

Caw. IJ fear it not. 

Morano. Do you know your danger? 

Caw. I am prepax’d to meet it. 


AIR XI. Cappe de Bonne Esperance. 
The body of the brave may be taken, 
If chance bring on our adverse hour ; 
But the noble soul is unshaken, 
For that still is in our power; 
Tis a rock whose firm foundation 
Mocks the sae of perturbation ; 
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Tis a never-dying ray, 
Brighter in our evil day. 


Morano. Mere downright Barbarians, you see, lieutenant. 
They have our notional honour still in practice among 
them. 

_ Vanderbluff. We must beat civilizing into ’em, to make 
em capable of common society, and common conversation. 
Morano. Stubborn prince, mark me well. Know you, I 

say, that your life is in my power? 

Caw. I know too, that my virtue is in my own. 

Morano. Not a mule, or an old out-of-fashion’d philoso- 
pher could be more obstinate. Can you feel pain? 

Caw. I can bear it. 

Morano. I shall try you. 

Caw. I speak truth, I never affirm but what I know. 

Morano. In what condition are your troops? What 
numbers have you? How are they disposed? Act 
reasonably and openly, and you shall find protection. 

Caw. What, betray my friends! I am no coward, 
European. 

Morano. Torture shall make you squeak. 

Caw. I have resolution; and pain shall neither make me 
lie or betray. I tell thee once more, European, I am no 
coward. 

Vanderbluff. What, neither cheat nor be cheated! ‘There 
is no having either commerce or correspondence with these 
creatures. 

Fenny. We have reason to be thankful for our good 
education. How ignorant is mankind without it! 

Capstern. I wonder to hear the brute speak. 

Laguerre. They would make a shew of him in England. 

Fenny. Poh, they would only take him for a fool. 

Capstern. But how can you expect any thing else from 
a creature, who hath never seen a civiliz’d country? Which 
way should he know mankind? 

Fenny. Since they are made like us, to be sure, were 
they in England they might be taught. 

Laguerre. Why we see eal gentlemen grow into 
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courtiers, and country gentlewomen, with a little polishing 
of the town, in a few months become fine ladies. 

Jenny. Without doubt, education and example can do 
much. 

Polly. How happy are these savages! Who would not 
wish to be in such ignorance. [Aside. 

Morano. Have done, I beg you, with your musty reflec- 
tions: You but interrupt the examination. You have 
treasures, you have gold and silver among you, I suppose. 

Caw. Better it had been for us if that shining earth had 
never been brought to light. 

Morano. That you have treasures then you own, it 
seems. I am glad to hear you confess something. 

Caw. But, out of benevolence, we ought to hide it from 
you. For, as we have heard, ’tis so rank a poison to you, 
Europeans, that the very touch of it makes you mad. 


AIR XLI. When bright Aurelia tripp’d the plain. 


For gold you sacrifice your fame, 
Your honour, life, and friend : 
You war, you fawn, you lie, you game, 
And plunder without fear or shame ; 
Can madness this transcend? 


Morano. Bold savage, we are not to be insulted with 
your ignorance. If you would save your lives, you must, 
like the beaver, leave behind you what we hunt you for, 
or we shall not quit the chase. Discover your treasures, 
your hoards, for I will have the ransacking of ’em. 

Jenny. By his seeming to set some value upon gold, one 
would think that he had some glimmering of sense. 


AIR XLII. Peggy’s Mill. 


When gold is in hand, 
It gives us command ; 
It makes us lov’d and respected. 
’Tis now, as of yore, 
Wit and sense, when poor, 
Are scorn’d, o’erlook’d, and neglected. 
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Tho’ peevish and old, 
If women have gold, 
They have youth, good-humour, and beauty : 
Among all mankind 
Without it we find 
Nor love, nor favour, nor duty. 


Morano. I will have no more of these interruptions. 
Since women will be always talking, one would think 
they had a chance now and then to talk in season. Once 
more I ask you, obstinate, audacious savage, if I grant 
you your life, will you be useful to us? For you shall find 
mercy upon no other terms. I will have immediate 
compliance, or you shall undergo the torture. 

Caw. With dishonour life is nothing worth. 

Morano. Furies V’ll trifle no longer. 


RECITATIVE, Sia fuggetta la plebe, in Cortolan. 


Hence, let him feel his sentence. 
Pain brings repentance. 


Laguerre. You would not have us put him to death, 
captain? 

Morano. Torture him leisurely, but severely. I shall 
stagger your resolution, Indian. 


Rec.L oA EASE. 


Hence, let him feel his sentence. 
Pain brings repentance. 


But hold, I’ll see him tortur’d. I will have the pleasure 
of extorting answers from him myself. So keep him safe 
till you have my directions. 

Laguerre. It shall be done. 

Morano. As for you, young gentleman, I think it not 
proper to trust you till I know you farther. Let him be 
your prisoner too till I give order how to dispose of him. 

[Exeunt Caw. and Polly guarded. 

Vanderbluff. Come, noble ee take one hearty smack 
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upon her lips, and then steer off; for one kiss requires 
another, and you will never have done with her. If once 
a man and woman come to grappling, there’s no hawling 
of ’em asunder. Our friends expect us. 
Jenny. Nay, lieutenant Vanderbluff, he shall not go yet. 
Vanderbluff. I’m out of all patience. There is a time 
for all things, madam. But a woman thinks all times must 
be subservient to her whim and humour. We should be 
now upon the spot. 
Jenny. Is the captain under your command, lieutenant? 
Vanderbluff. 1 know women better than so. I shall 
never dispute the command with any gentleman’s wife. 
Come, captain, a woman will never take the last kiss; she 
will always want another. Break from her clutches. 
Morano. I must go But I cannot. 


AIR XLIII. Excuse me. 


Honour calls me from thy arms, [To him. 
With glory my bosom is beating. 
Victory summons to arms ; then to arms 
Let us haste, for we’re sure of defeating. 
One look more—and then— [To her. 
Oh, I am lost again! 
What a power has beauty ! 


But honour calls, and I. must away. [To him. 
But love forbids, and I must obey. [To her. 
You grow too bold ; [Vanderbluff pulling him away. 
Hence, loose your hold, [To him. 
For love claims all my duty. [To her. 


They will bring us word when the enemy is in motion. 
I know my own time, lieutenant. 

Vanderbluff. Lose the Indies then, with all my heart. 
Lose the money, and you lose the woman, that I can tell 
you, captain. Furies, what would the woman be at! 

Jenny. Not so hasty and choleric, I beg you, lieutenant. 
Give me the hearing, and perhaps, whatever you may 
think of us, you may once in your life hear a woman speak 
reason. 
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Vanderbluff. Dispatch then. And if a few words can 
satisfy you, be brief. 

Jenny. Men only slight womens advice thro’ an over- 
conceit of their own opinions. I am against hazarding a 
battle. Why should we put what we have already got to 
the risque? We have money enough on board our ships 
to secure our persons, and can reserve a comfortable 
subsistence besides. Let us leave the Indies to our 
comrades. 

Vanderbluff. Sure you are the first of the sex that ever 
stinted herself in love or money. If it were consistent 
with our honour, her counsel were worth listening to. 

Jenny. Consistent with our honour! For shame, 
lieutenant; you talk downright Indian. One would take 
you for the savage’s brother, or cousin-german at least. 
You may talk of honour, as other great men do: But when 
interest comes in your way, you should do as other great 
men do. 


AIR XLIV. Ruben. 
Honour plays a bubble’s part, 
Ever bilk’d and cheated ; 
Never in ambition’s heart, 
Int’rest there is seated. 
Honour was in use of yore, 
Tho’ by want attended : 
Since ’twas talk’d of , and no more ; 
Lord, how times are mended! 


Vanderbluff. What think you of her proposal, noble 
captain? We may push matters too far. 

Fenny. Consider, my dear, the Indies are only treasures 
in expectation. All your sensible men, now-a-days, love 
the ready. Let us seize the ships then, and away for 
England, while we have the opportunity. 

Vanderbluff. Sure you can have no scruple against 
treachery, captain. "Tis as common a money-getting 
vice as any in fashion, for who now-a-days ever boggles 
at giving up his crew? 
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Morano. But the baulking of a great design 
Vanderbluff. "Tis better baulking our own designs, than 
have them baulk’d by others; for then our designs and our 
lives will be cut short together. 


AIR XLV. Troy Town. 
‘When ambition’s ten years totls 
Have heap’d up mighty hoards of gold ; 
Amid the harvest of the spotls, 
Acquir’d by fraud and rapine bold, 
~ Comes justice. The great scheme 1s crost, 
At once wealth, life, and fame, are lost. 


This is a melancholy reflection for ambition, if it ever 
could think reasonably. 

Morano. If you are satisfy’d, and for your security, 
Jenny. For any man may allow that he has money enough, 
when he has enough to satisfy his wife. 

Vanderbluff. We may make our retreat without suspicion, 
for they will readily impute our being miss’d to the accidents 
of war. 

Enter Sailor. 

Sail. There is just now news arriv’d, that the troops of 
the plantation have intercepted the passage to our ships; 
so that victory is our only hope. The Indian forces too 
are ready to march, and our’s grow impatient for your 
presence, noble captain. 

Morano. V1l be with ’em. Come then, lieutenant, for 
death or the world. 

4Senny. Nay then, if affairs are desperate, nothing shall 
part me from you. I'll share your dangers. 

Morano. Since I must have an empire, prepare yourself, 
Fenny, for the cares of royalty. Let us on to battle, to vic- 
tory. Hark the trumpet. [Trumpet sounds. 


AIR XLVI. We’ve cheated the parson. 


Despair leads to battle, no courage so great: 


They must conquer or die who've no retreat. 
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Vanderbluff. No retreat. 
Jenny. No retreat. 
Morano. They must conquer or die who've no retreat. _[Ex. 


SCENE, A room of a poor cottage. 


Cawwawkee in chains, Polly. 


Polly. Unfortunate prince! I cannot blame your dis- 
belief, when I tell you that I admire your virtues, and share 
in your misfortunes. 

Caw. To be oppressed by an European implies merit. 
Yet you are an European. Are you fools? Do you believe 
one another? Sure speech can be of no use among you. 

Polly. There are constitutions that can resist a pestilence. 

Caw. But sure vice must be inherent in such constitu- 
tions. You are asham’d of your hearts, you can lie. How 
can you bear to look into yourselves? 

Polly. My sincerity could even bear your examination. 

Caw. You have cancell’d faith. How can I believe 
you? You are cowards too, for you are cruel. | 

Polly. Would it were in my power to give you proofs of 
my compassion. 

Caw. You can be avaritious. That is a complication 
of all vices. It comprehends them all. Heaven guard our 
country from the infection. 

Polly. Yet the worst of men allow virtue to be amiable, or 
there would be no hypocrites. 

Caw. Have you then hypocrisy still among you? For 
all that I have experienced of your manners is open violence, 
and barefac’d injustice. Who that had ever felt the satis- 
faction of virtue would ever part with it? 


AIR XLVII. ‘T’amo tanto. 


Virtue’s treasure, 
Is a pleasure, 
Cheerful even amid distress ; 
Nor pain nor crosses, 
Nor grief nor losses, 
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Nor death itself can make it less. 
Here relying, 
Suff ring, dying, 

Honest souls find all redress. 


Polly. My heart feels your sentiments, and my tongue 
longs to join em. 


Caw. Virtue’s treasure 
Is a pleasure, 
Polly. Cheerful even amid distress ; 
Caw. Nor pain nor crosses, 
Polly. Nor grief nor losses, 
Caw. Nor death itself can make it less! 
Polly. Here relying, 
Caw. Suff’ring, dying, 
Polly. Honest souls find all redress. 


Caw. Having this, I want no other consolation. I am 
prepared for all misfortune. 

Polly. Had you means of escape, you could not refuse 
it. To preserve your life is your duty. 

Caw. By dishonest means, I scorn it. 

Polly. But stratagem is allow’d in war; and ’tis lawful 
to use all the weapons employ’d against you. You may 
save your friends from affliction, and be the instrument of 
rescuing your country. 

Caw. Those are powerful inducements. I seek not 
voluntarily to resign my life. While it lasts, I would do 
my duty. 

Polly. Vl talk with your guard. What induces them to 
rapine and murder, will induce them to betray. You may 
offer them what they want; and from no hands, upon no 
terms, corruption can resist the temptation. 

Caw. Thavenoskill. Those who are corrupt themselves 
know how to corrupt others. You may do as you please. 
But whatever you promise for me, contrary to the European 
custom, I will perform. For, though a knave may break 
his word with a knave, an honest tongue knows no such 
distinctions. 
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Polly. Gentlemen, I desire some conference with you, 
that may be for your advantage. 
Enter Laguerre, and Capstern. 
Polly. Know you that you have the Indian prince in your 
‘custody? 
' Laguerre. Full well. 

Polly. Know you the treasures that are in his power? 

Laguerre. I know too that they shall soon be our’s. 

Polly. In having him in your possession they are your’s. 

Laguerre. As how, friend? 

Polly. He might well reward you. 

Laguerre. For what? 

Polly. For his liberty. 

Caw. Yes, European, I can and will reward you. 

Capstern. He’s a great man, and I trust no such promises. 

Caw. I have said it, European: And an Indian’s heart 
is always answerable for his words. 

Polly. Think of the chance of war, gentleman. Conquest 
is not so sure when you fight against those who fight for 
their liberties. 

Laguerre. What think you of the proposal? 

Capstern. The prince can give us places; he can make us 
all great men. Such a prospect, I can tell you, Laguerre, 
would tempt our betters. 

Laguerre. Besides, if we are beaten, we have no retreat 
to our ships. 

Capstern. If we gain our ends, what matter how we come 
by it? 

ae Every man for himself, say I. There is no 
being even with mankind, without that universal maxim. 
Consider, brother, we run no risque. 

Capstern. Nay, I have no objections. 

Laguerre. If we conquer’d, and the booty were to be 
divided among the crews, what would it amount to ? 
Perhaps this way we might get more than would come to 
our shares. 

Capstern. Then too, I always lik’d a place at court. I 
have a genius to get, keep in, and make the most of an 
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Laguerre. You will consider, prince, our own politicians 

would have rewarded such meritorious services: We'll go 
off with you. 

Capstern. We want only to be known to be employ’d. 

Laguerre. Let us unbind him then. 

Polly. ’Tis thus one able politician outwits another: and 
we admire their wisdom. You may rely upon the prince’s 
word as much as if he was a poor man. 

Capstern. Our fortunes then are made. 


AIR XLVIII. Down in a meadow. 

Polly. The sportsmen keep hawks, and their quarry they gatn ; 
Thus the woodcock. the partridge, the pheasant is slain. 
What care and expence for their hounds are employ’d! 
Thus the fox, and the hare, and the stag are destroy’d. 
The spaniel they cherish, whose flattering way 
Can as well as their masters cringe, fawn and betray. 
Thus stanch politicians, look all the world round, 
Love the men who can serve as hawk, spaniel, or 

hound. 


ACT III. 


SCENE, The Indian Camp. 
Pohetohee, and Attendants. 
INDIAN. 


IR, a party from the British factory have joined us. 
S Their chief attends for your majesty’s orders for 
their disposition. 

Poh. Let them be posted next my command; for I would 
be witness of their bravery. But first let their officer know 
I would see him. [Exit Indian. 

Enter Ducat. 

Ducat. I would do all in my power to serve your majesty. 
I have brought up my men, and now, sir,—I would fain 
give up. I speak purely upon your majesty’s account. 
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For as to courage and all that—I have been a colonel of 
the militia these ten years. 

Poh. Sure, you have not fear. Are you a man? 

Ducat. A married man, sir, who carries his wife’s heart 
about him, and that indeed is a little timorous. Upon 
promise to her, I am engaged to quit in case of a battle; 
and her heart hath ever govern’d me more than my own. 
Besides, sir, fighting is not our business; we pay others for 
fighting; and yet ’tis well known we had rather part with 
our lives than our money. 

Poh. And have you no spirit then to defend it? Your 
families, your liberties, your properties are at stake. If 
these cannot move you, you must be born without a heart. 

Ducat. Alas, sir, we cannot be answerable for human 
infirmities. 


AIR XLIX. There was an old man, and he liv’d. 


What man can on virtue or courage repose, 
Or guess if the touch ’twill abide? 

Like gold, if intrinsic sure no body knows, 
Till weigh’d in the balance and try'd. 


Poh. How different are your notions from ours? We 
think virtue, honour, and courage as essential to man as 
his limbs, or senses; and in every man we suppose the 
qualities of a man, till we have found the contrary; but 
then we regard him only as a brute in disguise. How 
custom can degrade nature! 

Ducat. Why should I have any more scruples about 
myself, than about my money? If I can make my courage 
pass current, what matter is it to me whether it be true or 
false? °’Tis time enough to own a man’s failings when 
they are found out. If your majesty then will not dispense 
with my duty to my wife, with permission, I'll to my post. 
Tis wonderful to me that kings ever go to war, who have 
so much to lose, and nothing essential to get. [Exit. 

Poh. My son a prisoner! Tortur’d perhaps and in- 
humanly butchered! Human nature cannot bear up 
against such afflictions. ee war must suffer by his 
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absence. More then is required from me. Grief raises 
my resolution, and calls me to relieve him, or to a just 
revenge. What mean those shouts? [Enter Indian. 

Indian. The prince, sir, is return’d. The troops are 
animated by his presence. With some of the pirates in 
his retinue, he waits your majesty’s commands. 

Enter Cawwawkee, Polly, Laguerre, Capstern, &c. 

Poh. Victory then is our’s. Let me embrace him. 
Welcome, my son. Without thee my heart could not 
have felt a triumph. 

Caw. Let this youth then receive your thanks. To 
him are owing my life and liberty. And the love of 
virtue alone gain’d me his friendship. 

Poh. This hath convinc’d me that an European can be 
generous and honest. 

Caw. ‘These others, indeed, have the passion of their 
country. I owe their services to gold, and my promise is 
engag’d to reward them. How it galls honour to have 
obligations to a dishonourable man! 

Laguerre. 1 hope your majesty will not forget our 
services. 

Poh. I am bound by my son’s engagements. 

Caw. For this youth, I will be answerable. Like a 
gem found in rubbish, he appears the brighter among these 
his countrymen. 


AIR L. Iris la plus charmante. 

Love with beauty is flying, 

At once ’tis blooming and dying ; 

But all seasons defying, 

Friendship lasts on the year. 

Love is by long enjoying, 
Cloying ; 

Friendship, enjoy’d the longer, 
Stronger. 

O may the flame divine 

Burn in your breast like mine! 


Polly. Most noble prince, my behaviour shall justify the 
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good opinion you have of me; and my friendship is beyond 
professions. 

Poh. Let these men remain under guard, till after the 
battle. All promises shall then be made good to you. 

[Exit Pirates, guarded. 

Caw. May this young man be my companion in the war? 
As a boon I request it of you. He knows our cause is just, 
and that is sufficient to engage him in it. 

Poh. I leave you to appoint him his command. Dispose 
of him as you judge convenient. 

Polly. To fall into their hands is certain torture and 
death. As far as my youth and strength will permit me, 
you may rely upon my duty. 

Enter Indian. 

Indian. Sir, the enemy are advancing towards us. 

Poh. Victory then is at hand. Justice protects us, and 
courage shall support us. Let us then to our posts. 

[Exeunt . 
SCENE, The field of battle. 


Culverin, Hacker, and Pirates. 


AIR LI. There was a jovial beggar. 


1 Pir. When horns, with cheerful sound, 
Proclaim the active day; 
Impatience warns the hound, 
He burns to chace the prey. 

Chorus. Thus to battle we will go, &c. 


2 Pir. How charms the trumpet’s breath! 
The brave, with hope possessed, 
Forgetting wounds and death, 
Feel conquest in thei breast. 

Chorus. Thus to battle, &c. 


Culverin. But yet I don’t see, brother Hacker, why we 
should be commanded by a Neger. ’Tis all along of him 
that we are led into these difficulties. I hate this land 
fighting. I love to have sea-room. 

Hacker. We are of the council, brother. If ever we get 
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on board again, my vote shall be for calling of him to 
account for these pranks. Why should we be such fools 
to be ambitious of satisfying another’s ambition? 

Culverin. Let us mutiny. I love mutiny as well as my 
wife. 

1 Pir, Let us mutiny. 

2 Pir. Ay, let us mutiny. 

Hacker, Our captain takes too much upon him. I am 
for no engrosser of power. By our articles he hath no 
command but in a fight or in a storm. Look’ee, brothers, 
I am for mutiny as much as any of you, when occasion 
offers. 

Culverin. Right, brother, all in good season. The pass 
to our ships is cut off by the troops of the plantation. We 
must fight the Jndtans first, and we have a mutiny good 
afterwards. 

Hacker. Is Morano still with his doxy? 

Culverin. He’s yonder on the right, putting his troops 
in order for the onset. 

Hacker. I wish this fight of our’s were well over. For, 
to be sure, let soldiers say what they will, they feel more 
pleasure after a battle than in it. 

Culverin. Does not the drum-head here, quarter-master, 
tempt you to fling a merry main or two? 

[Takes dice out of his pocket. 

Hacker. If I lose my money, I shall reimburse myself 
from the Indians. I have set. 

Culverin. Have at you. A nick. [Flings. 

Hacker. Throw the dice fairly out. Are you at me 
again. 

Culverin. Vm at it. Seven or eleven. [Flings.] Eleven. 

Hacker. Furies! A manifest cog! I won’t be bubbled, 
sir. This would not pass upon a drunken country gentle- 
man. Death, sir, I won’t be cheated. 

Culverin. The money is mine. D’you take me for a 
sharper, sir? 

Hacker. Yes, sir. 

Culverin. Y’ll have satisfaction. 

Hacker, With all my heart. [Fighting. 
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Enter Morano, Vanderbluff, &c. 

Morano. For shame, gentlemen! [Parting them.] Is 
this a time for private quarrel? What do I see! Dice 
upon the drum-head! If you have not left off those 
cowardly tools, you are unworthy your profession. The 
articles you have sworn to, prohibit gaming for money. 
Friendship and society cannot subsist where it is practised. 
As this is the day of battle, I remit your penalties. But 
let me hear no more of it. 

Culverin. To be call’d sharper, captain! is a reproach 
that no man of honour can put up. 

Hacker. But to be one, is what no man of honour can 
practise. 

Morano. If you will not obey orders, quarter-master, 
this pistol shall put an end to the dispute. [Claps zt to 
his head.| The common cause now requires your agree- 
ment. If gaming is so rife, I don’t wonder that treachery 
still subsists among you. 

Hacker. Who is treacherous? 

Morano. Capstern and Laguerre have let the prince and 
the stripling, you took prisoner, escape, and are gone off 
with them to the Jndians. Upon your duty, gentlemen, 
this day depends our all. 

Culverin. Rather than have ill-blood among us I return 
the money. I value your friendship more. Let all 
animosities be forgot. 

Morano. We should be Indians among ourselves, and 
shew our breeding and parts to every body else. If we 
cannot be true to one another, and false to all the world 
beside, there is an end of every great enterprize. 

Hacker. We have nothing to trust to but death or victory. 

Morano. Then hey for victory and plunder, my lads! 


AIR LII. To you, fair ladies. 
By bolder steps we win the race. 
1 Pir.  Let’s haste where danger calls. 
Morano. Unless ambition mend its pace, 
It totters, nods, and falls. 
1 Pir. We must advance or ee undone. 
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Morano. Think thus, and then the battle’s won. 
Chorus. With a fa, la la, &c. 


Morano. You see your booty, your plunder, gentlemen. 
The Indians are just upon us. The great must venture 
death some way or other, and the less ceremony about it, 
in my opinion, the better. But why talk of death! Those 
only talk of it, who fear it. Let us all live, and enjoy our 
conquests. Sound the charge. 


AIR LIII. Prince Eugene’s march. 
When the tyger roams, 
And the timorous flock is in his view, 
Fury foams, 
He thirsts for the blood of the crew, 
His greedy eyes he throws, 
Thirst with their number grows, 
On he pours, with a wide-waste pursuing, 
Spreading the plain with a general ruin, 
Thus let me charge, and our foes o’erturn : 
Vanderbluff. Let us on one and all! 
1 Pir. How they fly, how they fall! 
Morano. For the war, for the prize I burn. 


Vanderbluff. Were they dragons, my lads, as they sit 
brooding upon treasure, we would fright them from their 
nests. 

Morano, But see, the enemy are advancing to close 
engagement. Before the onset, we’ll demand a parley, 
and if we can, obtain honourable terms We are over- 
power’d by numbers, and our retreat is cut off. 

Enter Pohetohee, Cawwawkee, Polly, &c., with the 

Indian army drawn up against the Pirates. 

Poh. Our hearts are all ready. The enemy halts. Let 

the trumpets give a signal. 


AIR LIV. The Marlborough. 
Caw. We the sword of justice drawing, 
Lerror cast in guilty eyes ; 
In its beam false courage dies ; 
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’Tis like lightning keen and awing, 
Charge the foe, 
Lay them low, 
On then and strike the blow. 
Hark, victory calls us. See guilt 1s dismay’d: 
The villain ts of his own conscience afraid, 
In your hands are your lives and your liberties held. 
The courage of virtue was never repell’d. 


Pir. Our chief demands a parley. 
Poh, Let him advance. 
Art thou, Morano, that fell man of prey? 
That foe to justice? 
Morano. Tremble and obey. 
Art thou great Pohetohee styl’d? 
Poh, ------- rrr rce the same. 
I dare avow my actions and my name. 


Mor. Thou know’st then, king, thy son there, was my 
prisoner. Pay us the ransom we demand, allow us safe 
passage to our ships, and we will give you your lives and 
liberties. 

Poh. Shall robbers and plunderers prescribe rules to 
right and equity? Insolent madman! Composition with 
knaves is base and ignominious. Tremble at the sword 
of justice, rapacious brute. 


AIR LV. Les rats. 
Morano. Know then, war’s my pleasure. 
Am I thus controll’d? 
Both thy heart and treasure 
I'll at once unfold. 
You, like a miser, scraping, hiding, 
Rob all the world, you’re but mines of gold. 
Rage my breast alarms, 
War is by kings held right-deciding ; 
Then to arms, to arms ; 
With this sword I’ll force your hold. 


By thy obstinacy, king, thou hast provok’d thy fate; and 


so expect me. F 
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Poh. Rapacious fool; by thy avarice thou shalt perish. 

Morano, Fall on. 

Poh. For your lives and liberties. [Fight, Pirates beat off. 

Enter Ducat. 

Ducat. A slight wound now would have been a good 
certificate; but who dares contradict a soldier? ’Tis 
with common soldiers who must content themselves with 
mere fighting; but ’tis we officers that run away with the 
most fame as well as pay. Of all fools, the fool-hardy 
are the greatest, for they are not even to be trusted with 
themselves. Why should we provoke men to turn again 
upon us, after they are run away? For my own part, I 
think it wiser to talk of fighting, than only to be talk’d of. 
The fame of a talking hero will satisfy me; the sound of 
whose valour amazes and astonishes all peaceable men, 
women, and children. Sure a man may be allow’d a 
little lying in his own praise, when there’s so much going 
about to his discredit. Since every other body gives a 
man less praise than he deserves, a man, in justice to 
himself, ought to make up deficiencies. Without this 
privilege, we should have fewer good characters in the 
world than we have. 


AIR LVI. Mad robin. 


How faultless does the nymph appear, 
When her own hand the picture draws! 
But all others only smear 
Her wrinkles, cracks, and flaws. 
Self-flattery is our claim and right, 
Let men say what they will; 
Sure we may set our good in sight, 
When neighbours set our ill. 
So, for my own part, I’ll no more trust my reputation in 


my neighbours hands than my money. But will turn 
them both myself to the best advantage. 


Enter Pohetohee, Cawwawkee, and Indians. 
Poh. Had Morano been taken or slain, our victory had 
been complete. 
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Ducat. A hare may escape from a mastiff. I could not 
be a greyhound too. 

Poh. How have you disposed of the prisoners? 

- Caw. They are all under safe guard, till the king’s justice, 
by their exemplary punishment, deters others from the like 
barbarities. 

Poh. But all our troops are not as yet return’d from the 
pursuit: I am too for speedy justice, for in that there is a 
sort of clemency. Besides, I would not have my private 
thoughts worried by mercy to pardon such wretches. 
cannot be answerable for the frailties of my nature. 

Caw. The youth who rescu’d me from these cruel men 
is missing; and amidst all our successes I cannot feel 
happiness. I fear he is among the slain. My gratitude 
interested itself so warmly in his safety, that you must 
pardon my concern. What hath victory done for me? I 
have lost a friend. 


AIR LVII. Thro’ the wood, laddy. 


As sits the sad turtle alone on the spray ; 
His heart sorely beating, 
Sad murmur repeating, 
Indulging his grief for his consort astray ; 
For force or death only could keep her away, 
Now he thinks of the fowler, and every snare ; 
If guns have not slain her, 
The net must detain her, 
Thus he'll rise in my thoughts, every hour with a tear, 
If safe from the battle he do not appear. 


Poh. Dead or alive, bring me intelligence of him; for 
I share in my son’s afflictions. [Exit Indian. 
Ducat. I had better too be upon the spot, or my men 
may embezzle some plunder which by right should be 
mine. [Exit. 
Enter Indian. 
Indian. The youth, sir, with a party is just return’d from 
the pursuit. He’s here to attend your majesty’s commands. 


Enter Polly, and Indians. 
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Caw. Pardon, sir, the warmth of my friendship, if I fly 
to meet him, and for a moment intercept his duty. 
[Embracing. 


AIR LVIII. Clasp’d in my dear Melinda’s arms. 


Polly. Victory ts our’s. 

Caw. ------ ce My fond heart is at rest. 
Polly. Friendship thus receives its guest. 

Caw. O what transport fills my breast! 

Polly. Conquest is complete, 

Caw. Now the triumph’s great. 

Polly. In your life is a nation blest. 

Caw. In your life I’m of all possess’d. ° 


Poh. The obligations my son hath received from you, 
makes me take a part in his friendship. In your safety 
victory has been doubly kind to me. If Morano hath 
escap’d, justice only reserves him to be punish’d by another 
hand. 

Polly. In the rout, sir, I overtook him, flying with all 
the cowardice of guilt upon him. Thousands have false 
courage enough to be vicious; true fortitude is founded 
upon honour and virtue; that only can abide all tests. I 
made him my prisoner, and left him without under strict 
guard, till I receiv’d your majesty’s commands for his 
disposal. 

Poh. Sure this youth was sent me as a guardian. Let 
your prisoner be brought before us. 


Enter Morano, guarded. 


Morano. Here’s a young treacherous dog now, who hangs 
the husband to come at the wife. There are wives in the 
world, who would have undertaken that affair to have 
come at him. Your son’s liberty, to be sure, you think 
better worth than mine; so that I allow you a good bargain 
if I take my own for his ransom, without a gratuity. You 
know, king, he is my debtor. 

Poh. He hath the obligations to thee of a sheep who 
hath escaped out of the jaws of the wolf, beast of prey! 
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Morano. Your great men will never own their debts, 
that’s certain. 

Poh. Trifle not with justice, impious man. Your 
barbarities, your rapine, your murders are now at an end. 

Morano. Ambition must take its chance. If I die, 
I die in my vocation. 


AIR LIX. Parson upon Dorothy. 


The soldiers, who by trade must dare 
The deadly cannon’s sounds, 

You may be sure, betimes prepare 
For fatal blood and wounds. 

The men, who with advent’rous dance, 
Bound from the cord on high, 

Must own they have the frequent chance 
By broken bones to dite. 
Since rarely then 
Ambitious men, 

Like others, lose their breath ; 
Like those, I hope, 
They know a rope 

Is but their natural death. 


We must all take the common lot of our professions. 

Poh. Would your European laws have suffer’d crimes 
like these to have gone unpunish’d? 

Morano. Were all I am worth safely landed, I have 
wherewithal to make almost any crime sit easy upon me. 

Poh. Have ye notions of property? 

Morano. Of my own. : 

Poh. Would not your honest industry have been sufficient 
to have supported you? : 

Morano. Honest industry! I have heard talk of it 
indeed, among the common people, but all great genius’s 
are above it. 

Poh. Have you no respect for virtue? ; 

Morano. As a good phrase, sir. But the practisers of 
it are so insignificant and poor, that they are seldom found 


in the best company. 
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Poh. Is not wisdom esteem’d among you? 

Morano. Yes, sir: But only as a step to riches and 
power; a step that raises ourselves, and trips up our 
neighbours. 

Poh. Honour, and honesty, are not those distinguished? 

Morano. As incapacities and follies. How ignorant are 
these Indians! But indeed I think honour is of some use; 
it serves to swear upon. 

Poh. Have you no consciousness? Have you no shame? 

Morano. Of being poor. 

Poh. How can society subsist with avarice! Ye are but 
the forms of men. Beasts would thrust you out of their 
herd upon that account, and man should cast you out for 
your brutal dispositions. 

Morano. Alexander the Great was more successful. 
That’s all. 


AIR LX. The collier has a daughter. 


When right or wrong’s decided, 

In war or civil causes, 

We by success are guided 

To blame or give applauses. 

Thus men exalt ambition, 

In power by all commended, 

But when it falls from high condition 
Tyburn zs well attended. 


Poh. Let justice then take her course, I shall not interfere 
with her decrees. Mercy too obliges me to protect my 
country from such violences. Immediate death shall 
put a stop to your further mischiefs. 

Morano. This sentence indeed is hard. Without the 
common forms of trial! Not so much as the counsel of 
a Newgate attorney! Not to be able to lay out my money 
in partiality and evidence! Not a friend perjur’d for me! 
This is hard, very hard! 

Poh. Let the sentence be put in execution. Lead him 
to death. Let his accomplices be witnesses of it, and after- 
wards let them be securely guarded till further orders. 
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AIR LXI. Mad Moll. 
Morano, All crimes are judg’d like fornication ; 
While rich we are honest no doubt. 
Fine ladies can keep reputation, 
Poor lasses alone are found out. 
If justice had piercing eyes, 
Like ourselves, to look within, 
She'd find power and wealth a disguise 
That shelter the worst of our kin. [Exit, guarded. 


Poh. How shall I return the obligations I owe you? 
Every thing in my power you may command. In making 
a request, you confer on me another benefit. For gratitude 
is oblig’d by occasions of making a return: And every 
occasion must be agreeable, for a grateful mind hath more 
pleasure in paying than receiving. 

Caw. My friendship too is impatient to give you proofs 
of it. How happy would you make me in allowing me to 
discharge that duty! 


AIR LXII. Prince George. 
All friendship is a mutual debt, 
Polly. The contract’s inclination! 
Caw. We never can that bond forget 
Of sweet retahation. 
Polly. All day, and every day the same, 
We are paying and still owing ; 
Caw. By turns we grant, by turns we claim 
The pleasure of bestowing. 
Both. By turns we grant, Gc. 


Polly. The pleasure of having serv’d an honourable 
man is a sufficient return. My misfortunes, I fear, are 
beyond relief. 

Caw. That sigh makes me suffer. If you have a want, 
let me know it. 

Poh. If it is in a king’s power, my power will make me 
prey: 

Caw. If you believe me a friend, you are unjust in con- 


cealing* your distresses from me. You deny me the 
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DS — an 
privilege of friendship; for I have a right to share them, 
or redress them. 

Poh. Can my treasures make you happy? 

Polly. Those who have them not, think they can; those 
who have them, know they cannot. 

Poh. How unlike his countrymen? 

Caw. While you conceal one want from me, I feel every 
want for you. Such obstinacy to a friend is barbarity. 

Poh. Let not my reflection interrupt the joys of your 
triumph. Could I have commanded my thoughts, I 
would have reserv’d them for solitude. 

Caw. Those sighs, and that reservedness, are symptoms 
of a heart in love. A pain that I am yet a stranger to. 

Polly. Then you never have been completely wretched. 


AIR LXIII. Blithe Jockey, young and gay. 
Can words the pain express 
Which absent lovers know? 
He only mine can guess, 
Whose heart hath felt the woe. 
Tis doubt, suspicion, fear, 
Seldom hope, oft? despair ; 
’Tis jealousy, ’tis rage, in brief, 
Tis every pang and grief. 


Caw. But does not love often deny itself aid and comfort, 
by being too obstinately secret? 

Polly. One cannot be too open to generosity; that is a 
sun of universal benignity. In concealing ourselves from 
it, we but deny ourselves the blessing of its influence. 


AIR LXIV. In the fields in frost and snow. 


The modest lily, like the maid, 
Its pure bloom defending, 

Is of noxious dews afraid, 
Soon as even’s descending. 

Clos’d all night, 

Free from blight, 

It preserves the native white ; 
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cone See RN a ee 
But at morn’ unfolds its leaves, 
And the vital sun receives. 


Yet why should I trouble your majesty with the misfortunes 
of so inconsiderable a wretch as I am? 

_ Poh. A king’s benevolence should be like the sun. The 
most humble weed should feel its influence, as well as the 
most gaudy flower. But I have the nearest concern in 
any thing that touches you. 

Polly. You see then at your feet the most unhappy of 
women. [Kneels, he raises her. 

Caw. A woman! Oh my heart! 

Poh. A woman! 

Polly. Yes, sir, the most wretched of her sex. In love! 
married! abandon’d, and in despair! 

Poh. What brought you into these countries? 

Polly. 'To find my husband. Why had not the love of 
virtue directed my heart? But, alas, ’tis outward appearance 
alone that generally engages a woman’s affections! And my 
heart is in the possession of the most profligate of mankind. 

Poh. Why this disguise? 

Polly. 'To protect me from the violences and insults to 
which my sex might have exposed me. 

Caw. Had she not been married, I might have been 
happy. [Aside. 

Polly. He ran into the madness of every vice. I detest 
his principles, tho’ I am fond of his person to distraction. 
Could your commands for search and enquiry restore 
him to me, you reward me at once with all my wishes. 
For sure my love still might reclaim him. 

Caw. Had you conceal’d your sex, I had been happy in 
your friendship; but now, how uneasy, how restless is 
my heart! 


AIR LXV. Whilst I gaze on Chloe. 
Whilst I gaze in fond desiring, 
Every former thought ts lost ; 
Sighing, wishing, and admiring, 
How my troubled soul ts tost ! 
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Hot and cold my blood is flowing, 
How it thrills in every vein! 
Liberty and life are going, 

Hope can ne’er relieve my pain. 


Enter Indian. 


Indian. The rest of the troops, sir, are return’d from 
the pursuit with more prisoners. ‘They attend your 
majesty’s commands. 

Poh. Let them be brought before us. [Exit Indian.]} 
Give not yourself up to despair; for every thing in my 
power you may command. [To Polly. 

Caw. And every thing in mine. But, alas, I have none; 
for J am not in my own! 

Enter Ducat and Jenny, guarded, &c. 

Jenny. Spare my husband, Morano is my husband. 

Poh. Then I have reliev’d you from the society of a 
monster. 

Fenny. Alas, sir, there are many husbands who are 
furious monsters to the rest of mankind, that are the 
tamest creatures alive to their wives. I can be answerable 
for his duty and submission to your majesty, for I know 
I have so much power over him, that I can even make 
him good. 

Poh. Why then had you not made him so before? 

Fenny. 1 was, indeed, like other wives, too indulgent 
to him: and as it was agreeable to my own humour, I was 
loth to baulk his ambition. I must, indeed, own too that 
I had the frailty of pride. But where is the woman who 
hath not an inclination to be as great and rich as she 
can be? 

Poh. With how much ease and unconcern these 
Europeans talk of vices, as if they were necessary qualifi- 
cations. 


AIR LXVI. The Jamaica. 


Jenny. The sex, we find, 
Like men, inclin’d 
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To guard against reproaches ; 
And none neglect 
To pay respect 

To rogues who keep their coaches. 


Indeed, sir, I had determin’d to be honest myself, and to 
have made him so too, as soon as I had put myself upon a 
reasonable foot in the world; and that is more self-denial 
that is commonly practis’d. 

Poh. Woman, your profligate sentiments offend me; and 
you deserve to be cut off from society, with your husband. 
Mercy would be scarce excusable in pardoning you. 
Have done then. Morano is now under the stroke of 
justice. 

Jenny. Let me implore your majesty to respite 
his sentence. Send me back again with him into 
slavery, from whence we escap’d. Give us an occasion 
of being honest, for we owe our lives and liberties to 
another. 

Duc. Yes, sir, I find some of my run-away slaves among 
the crew; and I hope my services at least will allow me 
to claim my own again. 

Senny. Morano, sir, | must confess hath been a free liver, 
and a man of so many gallantries, that no woman could 
escape him. If Macheath’s misfortunes were known, 
the whole sex would be in tears. 

Polly. Macheath! : 

Fenny. He is no black, sir, but under that disguise 
for my sake, skreen’d himself from the claims and 
importunities of other women. May love intercede for 
him? 

Polly. Macheath! Is it possible? Spare him, save 
him, I ask no other reward. 

Poh. Haste, let the sentence be suspended. [Ex. Ind. 

Polly. Fly; a moment may make me miserable. Why 
could not I know him? All his distresses brought upon 
him by my hand! Cruel love, how could’st thou blind 


me so? 
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AIR LXVII. Tweed side. 


The stag, when chas’d all the long day 
O’er the lawn, thro’ the forest and brake ; 
Now panting for breath and at bay, 
Now stemming the river or lake ; 
When the treacherous scent is all cold, 
And at eve he returns to his hind, 
Can her joy, can her pleasure be told? 
Such joy and such pleasure I find. 


But, alas, now again reflection turns fear upon my heart. 
His pardon may come too late, and I may never see him 
more. 

Poh. 'Take hence that profligate woman. Let her be 
kept under strict guard till my commands. 

Fenny. Slavery, sir, slavery is all I ask. Whatever 
becomes of him, spare my life; spare an unfortunate 
woman. What can be the meaning of this sudden turn! 
Consider, sir, if a husband be never so bad, a wife is bound ~ 
to duty. 

Poh. Take her hence, I say; let my orders be obey’d. 

[Exit Jenny, guarded. 

Polly. What, no news yet? Not yet return’d! 

Caw. If justice hath overtaken him, he was unworthy 
of you. 


Polly. Not yet! Oh how I fear. 


AIR LXVIII. One evening as I lay. 

My heart forebodes he’s dead 

That thought how can I bear? 
He’s gone, for ever fled, 

My soul is all despair! 
I see him pale and cold, 

The noose hath stop’d his breath, 
Just as my dream foretold ; 

Oh had that sleep been death! 


Enter Indians. 
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Polly. He’s dead, he’s dead! Their looks confess it. 
Your tongues have no need to give it utterance to confirm 
my misfortunes! I know, I see, I feel it! Support me! 
O Macheath! 

Duc. Mercy upon me! now I look upon her nearer, bless 
me, it must be Polly. This woman, sir, is my slave, and 
I claim her as my own. I hope, if your majesty thinks of 
keeping her, you will reimburse me, and not let me be a 
loser. She was an honest girl to be sure, and had too 
much virtue to thrive; for, to my knowledge, money could 
not tempt her. 

* Poh. And if she is virtuous, European, dost thou think 
T’ll act the infamous part of a ruffian, and force her? Tis 
my duty, as a king, to cherish and protect virtue. 

Caw. Justice hath reliev’d you from the society of a 
wicked man. If an honest heart can recompence your loss, 
you would make me happy in accepting mine. I hope my 
father will consent to my happiness. 

Poh. Since your love of her is founded upon the love of 
virtue and gratitude, I leave you to your own disposal. 

Caw. What, no reply? 

Polly. Abandon me to my sorrows. For in indulging 
them is my only relief. : 

Poh. Let the chiefs have immediate execution. For the 
rest, let them be restor’d to their owners, and return to 
their slavery. 


AIR LXIX. Buff-coat. 


Caw. Why that languish! 
Polly. Oh he’s dead! O he’s lost for ever! 
Caw. Cease your anguish, and forget your grief, 


Polly. Ah, never ! 
What air, grace, and stature ! 

Caw. How false is his nature! 

Polly. To virtue my love might have won him. 

Caw. How base and deceiving! 


Polly. But love is believing. 
Caw. Vice, at length, as ’tis meet, hath undone him. 
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By your consent you might at the same time give me 
happiness, and procure yourown. My titles, my treasures, 
are al] at your command. 


AIR LXxX. An Italian Ballad. 


Polly. Frail is ambition, how weak the foundation! 
Riches have wings as inconstant as wind ; 
My heart ts proof against either temptation, 
Virtue, without them, contentment can find. 


I am charm’d, prince, with your generosity and virtues. 
"Tis only by the pursuit of those we secure real happiness. 
Those that know and feel virtue in themselves, must love 
itin others. Allow me to give a decent time to my sorrows. 
But my misfortunes at present interrupt the joys of 
victory. 

Caw. Fair princess, for so I hope shortly to make you, 
permit me to attend you, either to divide your griefs, or, 
by conversation, to soften your sorrows. 

Poh. Tis a pleasure to me by this alliance to recompence 
your merits [Exit Caw. and Polly.] Let the sports and 
dances then celebrate our victory. 


[Exit. 
DANCE. 


AIR LXXI. The temple. 


1 Ind. Justice long forbearing, 
Power or riches never fearing, 


Slow, yet persevering, 
Hunts the villain’s pace. 


Chor. fustice long, &e. 


2Ind. What tongues then defend him? 
Or what hand will succour lend him? 
Even his friends attend him, 
To foment the chace. 
Chor. Fustice long, &c. 
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3 Ind. Virtue subduing, 
Humbles in ruin 
All the proud wicked race, 
Truth, never-failing, 
Must be prevailing, 
Falsehood shall find disgrace. 


Chor. Fustice long forbearing, Gc. 
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AN OPERA. 


deceperat omnes 
(In quibus Ajacem) sumptae fallacia vestis. 
Ovrp. Metam. lib. xiii. 


Naturam expellas furca licet, usque recurret. 
Hor. 


PROLOGUE 


WRITTEN BY Mr. Gay. 


Wonder not our Author doubts success ; 
One in his circumstance can do no less. 
The dancer on the rope that tries at all, 
In each unpractis’d caper, risques a fall: 
I own I dread his ticklish situation ; 
Critics detest poetic innovation. 
Had Ic’rus been content with solid ground. 
The giddy vent’rous youth had ne’er been drowned. 
The Pegasus of old had fire and force, 
But your true modern is a carrier’s horse, 
Drawn by the foremost bell, afraid to stray ; 
Bard following bard, jogs on the beaten way. 
Why ts this man so obstinate an elf? 
Will he, alone, not imitate himself? 


His scene now shews the heroes of old Greece ; 
But how? ’tis monstrous! In a comic piece. 
To buskins, plumes, and helmets what pretence, 
If mighty chiefs must speak but common sense? 
Shall no bold diction, no poetic rage, 

Fome at our mouths, and thunder on the stage? 
No—’tis Achilles, as he came from Chiron, 

Just taught to sing as well as wield cold iron; 
And whatsoever critics may suppose, 

Our author holds, that what he spoke was prose. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


MEN. 

Lycomedes, Diomedes, 
Diphilus, Ajax, 
Achilles, Periphas, 
Ulysses, Agyrtes, 

WOMEN. 
Thetis, Lesbia, 
Theaspe, Philoe, 
Deidamia, Artemona, 


Courtiers, Guards, &c. 


SCENE, Seyros. 


MG LL LIS 200th OPERA 


ACT E 
SCENE, The Palace. 


THETIS, ACHILLES. 


THE TTS. 


EFORE I leave you, child, I must insist upon your 
promise, that you will never discover yourself without 
my leave. Don’t look upon it as capricious fondness, 

nor think (because ’tis a mother’s advice) that, in duty 
to yourself, you are obliged not to follow it. 

Ach, But my character! my honour!—Would you have 
your son live with infamy?—On the first step of a young 
fellow, depends his character for life-—I beg you, goddess, 
to dispense with your commands. 

Thet. Have you then no regard to my presentiment? 
I can’t bear the thoughts of your going; for I know that 
odious siege of Troy wou’d be the death of thee. 

Ach. Because you have the natural fears of a mother, 
wou’d you have me insensible that I have the heart of a 
man? The world, madam, must look upon my absconding 
in this manner, and at this particular juncture, as infamous 


cowardice. 
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AIR JI. A clown in Flanders once there was. 


What’s life? No curse is more severe, 
Than bearing life with shame. 

Is this your fondness ; this your care? 
O give me death with fame! 


Thet. Keep your temper, Achilles :—’Tis both impious 
and undutiful to call my prescience in question. 

Ach. Pardon me, goddess, for had you, like other 
mothers, been a mere woman only, I shou’d have taken the 
liberty of other sons, and shou’d (as ’tis my duty) have 
heard your advice, and follow’d my own. 

Thet. I positively shall not be easy, child, unless you 
give me your word and honour.—You know my commands. 

Ach. My word, madam, I can give you; but my honour 
is already sacrific’d to my duty. That I gave you, when I 
submitted to put on this woman’s habit. 

Thet. Believe me, Achilles, I have a tender regard for 
your honour, as well as life-——By preventing your running 
head-long to your destiny, I preserve you for future glory. 
Therefore, child, I once more insist upon your solemn 
promise. 

Ach. Was I a woman (as I appear to be) I cou’d, without 
difficulty, give you a promise, to have the pleasure of 
breaking it; but when I promise, my life is pledg’d for the 
performance.—Your commands, madam, are sacred.— 
Yet I intreat you, goddess, to consider the ignominious 
part you make me act.—In obeying you, I prove myself 
unworthy of you. 

Thet. My will, Achilles, is not to be controverted. Your 
life depends upon your duty; and positively, child, you 
shall not go to this siege. 


AIR II. Gudgeon’s song. 


Why thus am I held at defiance? 
A mother, a goddess obey! 
Will men never practise compliance, 
Till marriage hath taught ’em the way? 
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Ach. But why must I lead the life of a woman, why 
was I stolen away from my preceptor? Was I not as safe 
under the care of Chiron?—I know the love he had for 
me; I feel his concern; and I dare swear that good creature 
is now so distress’d for the loss of me, that he will quite 
founder himself with galloping from place to place to look 
after me. 

Thet. ll hear no more. Obey, and seek to know no 
further-—Can you imagine that I wou’d have taken all 
this trouble to have lodg’d you under the protection of 
Lycomedes, if I had not seen the absolute necessity of it? 

Ach. Were I allow’d to follow my inclinations, what 
wou’d you have to fear?—I shou’d do my duty, and die 
with honour.—Was I to live an age, I cou’d do no more. 

Thet. You are so very obstinate, that really, child, there 
is no enduring you.—Your impatience seems to forget that 
I am a goddess: Have I not degraded myself into the 
character of a distress’d Grecian princess? Tis owing 
to my artifice and insinuation that we have the protection 
of the king of Scyros. Have I not won Lycomedes’ friend- 
ship and hospitality to that degree as to place you, without 
the least suspicion, among his daughters?—And for what, 
dear Achilles?—Your safety and future fame requir’d 
ats 

Ach. ’Tis impossible, madam, to bear it much longer.— 
My words, my actions, my aukward behaviour, must one 
day inevitably discover me.—I had been safer under the 
tuition of Chiron. 

Thet. Hath not the prophet Calchas persuaded the 
confederates, that the success of their expedition against 
Troy depends upon your being among ’em? Have they 
not emissaries and spies almost every where in search of 
you? Tis here only, and in this disguise, that I can 
believe you out of the reach of suspicion.—You have 
so much youth, and such a bloom, that there is no man 
alive but must take you for a woman. What I am most 
afraid of is, that when you are among the ladies you shou’d 
be so little master of your passions as to find yourself a 


man. 
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AIR III. Did you ever hear of a gallant sailor? 


Ach. The woman always in temptation, 
Must do what nature bids her do; 
Our hearts feel equal palpitation, 
For we’ve unguarded minutes too. 
By nature greedy, 
When lank and needy, 
Within your fold the wolf confine ; 
Then bid the glutton 
Not think of mutton ; 
Can you persuade him not to dine? 


Thet. Now, dear child, let me beg you to be discreet. 
—I have some sea-affairs that require my attendance, which 
(much against my will) oblige me, for a time, to leave you 
to your own conduct. 

Enter Artemona. 

Art. The princesses, lady Pyrrha, have been sitting at 
their embroidery above a quarter of an hour, and are 
perfectly miserable for want of you. 

Thet. Pyrrha is so very unhandy, and so monstrously 
aukward at her needle, that I know she must be diverting. 
Her passion for romances (as you must have observ’d in 
other girls) took her off from every part of useful education. 

Ach. For the many obligations I have to the princesses, 
I should (no doubt) upon ail occasions shew myself ready 
to be the butt of their ridicule-—’Tis a duty that all great 
people expect from (what they call) their dependants. 

Art. How can you, lady Pyrrha, misinterpret a civility? 
I know they have a friendship, an esteem for you; and 
have a pleasure in instructing you. 

Thet. For heaven’s sake, Pyrrha, let not your captious 
temper run away with your good manners. You cannot 
but be sensible of the king’s and their civilities, both{to 
you and me.—-How can you be so horribly out of humour? 

Ach. All I mean, madam, is: that when people are 
sensible of their own defects, they are not the proper 
objects of ridicule. 


Thet. You are so very touchy, Pyrrha, that there is no 
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enduring you.—How can you be so unsociable a creature 
as to deny a friend the liberty of laughing at your little 
follies and indiscretions? For what do you think women 
keep company with one another? 

Ach. Because they hate one another, despise one another, 
and seek to have the pleasure of seeing and exposing one 
another’s faults and follies. 

Thet. Now, dear Pyrrha, tell me, is work a thing you 
pique yourself upon? Suppose too they shou’d smile at 
an absurdity in your dress, it could not be such a mortifi- 
cation as if (like most women) you had made it the chief 
business of your life? 

Art. Don’t they treat one another with equal familiarity? 

Ach. But a reply from me (whatever was the provoca- 
tion) might be look’d upon as impertinent. I hate to be 
under the restraint of civility when I am ill-us’d. 

Art. Will you allow me, madam, to make your excuses 
to the princesses?—-The occasion of your highness’s 
leaving her, I see, troubles her.—Perhaps I may interrupt 
conversation. 

Thet. ’Tis astonishing, child, how you can have so little 
complaisance. This sullen behaviour of your’s must be 
disagreeable. I hope, madam, she is not always in this 
way? 

Art. Never was any creature more entertaining! Such 
spirits, and so much vivacity? The princesses are really 
fond of her to distraction—The most cheerful tempers 
are liable to the spleen, and ’tis an indulgence that one 
woman owes to another. 

Ach. The spleen, madam, is a female frailty that I have 
no pretensions to, nor any of its affections. 


AIR IV. Si vous vous moquez de nous. 


When a woman sullen sits, 
And wants breath to conquer reason, 
Always these affected fits 
Are in season; 
Since tis in her disposition, 
Make her be her own physician. 
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Nay, dear madam, you shall not go without me. 
Though I have my particular reasons to be out of humour, 
I cannot be deficient in good manners. 

Art. I know they would take it mortally ill if they thought 
your complaisance had put yourself under the least restraint. 

Ach. I can’t forgive myself for my behaviour. 
You must excuse me, madam; for absence in conversation 
is an incivility that I am but too liable to. 

Art. You know we all rally you upon your being in 
love, as that is one of its most infallible symptoms. 

Thet. I charge you, upon my blessing;—as you expect 
fame, glory, immortality, obey me. [To Achilles. 

[Thetis kisses him. Exeunt Achilles and Artemona. 

As for his face, his air, his figure, I am not under the least 
apprehension; all my concern is from the impetuosity of 
his temper.—Yet, after all, why shou’d I fear a discovery? 
for women have the same passions, though they employ 
’em upon different objects. 


AIR V. A minuet. 


Man’s so touchy, a word that’s injurious 
Wakes his honour ; he’s sudden as fire. 
Woman kindles, and is no less furious 
For her trifles, or any desire. 
Man 1s testy, 
Or sour, or resty, 
If balk’d of honours, or power, or pelf : 
Woman’s passions can no less molest ye, 
And ail for reasons she keeps to herself. 


He is sudden, he is impatient. What then? Are women 
less so? Ask almost all servants what they know of their 
mistresses.—He is wilful, testy, and untractable. Can’t 
thousands of husbands say as much of their wives? Then 
as for his obstinacy—that can never shew him less a 
woman. But he hath not that command of his tongue 
I cou’d wish him: He is too vehement, too severe in his 
expressions. In this particular, indeed, few women take 
equal liberties to one another’s faces, but they make ample 
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amends for it behind each other’s backs; so that, with all 
these infirmities of man, he may with the least conduct 
very well pass for a fine spirited woman.—This reflection 
hath cur’d my anxiety, and will make me believe him 
secure. 

Enter Lycomedes. 

Thet. ’Tis with the utmost gratitude that I return your 
majesty thanks for the honours and hospitable favours 
shewn to me and my daughter. 

Lycom. You wou’d oblige me more, madam, if your 
affairs wou’d allow you to accept ’em longer. 

Thet. I have presum’d, sir, to trespass further on your 
generosity, in leaving my daughter under your protection. 
—I hope Pyrrha’s behaviour will deserve it. 


AIR VI. To you, my dear, and to no other. 
Must then, alas, the fondest mother 
Desert her child? 
Lycom. - - - - - - - Ah, why this tear? 
She'll in Theaspe find another ; 
In me, paternal love and care. 


Had you taken her with you, my daughters wou’d have 
been miserable beyond expression. Theirs and her 
education shall be the same. 

Thet. I beg you, sir, not to regard my gratitude like the 
common obligations of princes; for neither time nor interest 
can ever cancel it. 

Lycom. Affairs of consequence may require your presence. 
Importunity upon these occasions is troublesome and 
unhospitable.—I ask no questions, madam, because I chuse 
not to pry into secrets. peau 

Thet. I can only thank, and rely upon your majestys 
goodness.—My duty to the queen, sir, calls me hence, to 
own my obligations, and receive her commands. [Exit. 

Enter Diphilus. 

Lycom. The princess Calista hath taken her leave; she 
is but just gone out of the room. hy ; 

Diph. That Pyrrha, sir, a: a most delicious piece. 
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Lycom. With all her little vixen humours, to my taste 
she is infinitely agreeable. 

Diph. Your parting with her, sir, in this easy manner, 
is astonishing. One too so excessively fond of you! 

Lycom. Parting with her, Diphilus! 

Diph. But no prince alive hath so great a command of 
his passions. 

Lycom. Dear Diphilus, let me understand you. 

Diph. To my knowledge you might have had her. 

Lycom. Can I believe thee? 

Diph. I really thought the queen began to be a little 
uneasy; and, for the quiet of the family (since she is gone) 
I must own I am heartily glad of it. 


AIR VII. John went suiting unto Joan. 


How your patience had been try’d, 
Had this haughty dame comply’d! 
What’s a mistress and a wife? 
: Joy for moments, plague for life. 


Lycom. I am not so unhappy, Diphilus:—Her mother 
hath left her to my care. 

Diph. Just as I wish’d. 

Lycom. Wou’d she had taken her with her! 

Diph. It might have been better. For beyond dispute, 
sir, both you and the queen wou’d have been easier. 

Lycom. Why did she trust her to me? 

Diph. There cou’d be but one reason. 

Lycom. I cannot answer for myself. 

Diph. ’Twas upon that very presumption you was 
trusted. 

Lycom. Wou’d I could believe thee! 

Diph. ’Tis an apparent manifest scheme, sir; and you 
wou’d disappoint both mother and daughter if your majesty 
did not betray your trust—You love her, sir, you say. 

Lycom. To distraction, Diphilus. . 

Diph. And was the betraying a trust ever as yet an 
obstacle to that passion? What wou’d you have a mother 


do more upon such an occasion? Ladies of her rank 
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cannot transact an affair of this kind, but with some 
decorum. 

Lycom. But you can never suppose Pyrrha knows any 
thing of the matter. 

Diph. Why not, sir? 

Lycom. From me she cannot; for I have never as yet 
made any downright professions. 

Diph. There lies the true cause of her thoughtfulness; 
*tis nothing but anxiety, for fear her scheme shou’d not 
take place; for, no doubt, her mother hath instructed her 
not to be too forward, to make you more so.—Believe me, 
sir, you will have no difficulties in this affair, but those 
little ones that every woman knows how to practise to 
quicken a lover. 

Lycom. Be it as it will, Diphilus, I must have her. 

Diph. Had I been acquainted with your pleasure sooner, 
your majesty by this time had been tir’d of her—How 
happy shall I make her, if I may have the honour of your 
majesty’s commands to hint your passion to her! 

Lycom. Never did eyes receive a passion with such 
coldness, such indifference! 


AIR VIII. Groom’s complaint. 


Whene’er my looks have spoke desire, 
I sigh’d, I gaz’d in vain; 

No glance confess’d her secret fire ; 
And eyes the heart explain. 


Diph. Though ’tis what she wishes, what she longs for, 
what she sighs for, respect and awe are a restraint upon 
her eyes as well as tongue. I have often told you, sir, 
she dares not understand you; she dares not believe 
herself so happy. 

Lycom. This ring, Diphilus—I must leave the rest to 
your discretion. 

Diph. There may be a manner in giving it her, a little 
hint or so—but the present will speak for itself; ’tis the 
most successful advocate of love, and never wants an 


interpreter. 
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Lycom. Say every thing for me, Diphilus ; for I feel I 
cannot speak for myself. 

Diph. Cou’d I be as successful in all my other negotia- 
tions! Yet there may be difficulties, for, if I mistake not, 
the lady had something of the coquette about her; and 
what self-denial will not those creatures suffer to give a 
lover anxiety! 


AIR IX. O’er Bogie. 
Observe the wanton kitten’s play, 
Whene’er a mouse appears ; 
You there the true coquette survey 
In all her flirting ars ; 

Now pawing, 
Now clawing, 
Now in fond embrace, 
Till ’midst her freaks, 
He from her breaks, 
Steals off, and bilks the chase. 


Lycom. Dear Diphilus, what do you mean? I never saw 
a woman so little of that character. 

Diph. Pardon me, sir; your situation is such, that you 
can never see what mankind really are. In your presence 
every one is acting a part; no one is himself, and was it 
not for the eyes and tongues of your faithful servants, 
how little wou’d your subjects be known to you! Though 
she is so prim and reserv’d before you, she is never at a 
loss for airs to draw all the young flirting lords of the 
court about her. 

Lycom. Beauty must always have its followers. 

Diph. If I mistake not, general Ajax too (who is sent 
to solicit your quota for the Trojan war) hath another 
solicitation more at heart. But suppose she had ten 
thousand lovers; a woman’s prevalent passion is ambition, 
which must answer your ends. The queen is coming 
this way, and her commands may detain me.—lI go, sir, 
to make Pyrrha the happiest creature upon earth. [Ext. 

Enter 'Theaspe. 
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Theaspe. 1 think the princess Calista might as well 
have taken her daughter with her.—That girl is so intoler- 
ably forward, that I cannot imagine such conversation 
can possibly be of any great advantage to your daughter’s 
- education. 

Lycom. You seem of late to have taken an aversion to 
the girl. She hath spirit and vivacity, but not more than 
is becoming the sex; and I never saw any thing in her 
behaviour but what was extremely modest. 

Theaspe. For heaven’s sake, sir, allow me to believe my 
own eyes. Her forwardness must give the fellows some 
encouragement, or there wou’d not be that intolerable 
flutter about her.—But perhaps she hath some reasons 
to be more upon her guard before you. 

Lycom. How can you be so unreasonably censorious? 

Theaspe. 1 can see her faults, sir. I see her as a woman 
sees a woman. The men, it seems, think the awkward 
creature handsome. 


AIR X. Dutch skipper. First part. 
Lycom. When woman’s censorious, 

And attacks the meritorious ; 

In the scandal she shews her own malicious thought. 
If real guilt she blames, 
Then pride her heart inflames ; 

And she fancies she’s better for another’s fault. 
Thus seeking to disclose 
The slips of friends and foes, 

By her envy she does herself alone expose. 


Nay, dear child, your attacking her in this peevish way 
can be nothing but downright antipathy. 

Theaspe. Nay, dear sir, your defending her in 
this feeling manner can be nothing but downright 
partiality. 

Lycom. I own myself partial to distress, and I see her 
in that circumstance. 

Theaspe. But there are other reasons that may make a 


man partial. 
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AIR XI. Dutch skipper. Second part. 
As you, sir, are my husband, no doubt you're prone 
To turn each new face 
To a wife’s disgrace ; 
And for no other cause, but that she’s your own ; 
Nay, sir, tis an evident case. 
’Tis strange that all husbands should prove so blind, 
That a wife’s real merits they ne’er can find, 
Tho’ they strike all the rest of mankind. 


Lycom. How can you be so ridiculous? By these airs, 
madam, you would have me believe you are jealous. 

Theaspe. Whence had you this contemptible opinion of 
me? Jealous! If I was so, I have a spirit above owning 
it. I wou’d never heighten your pleasure by letting you 
have the satisfaction of knowing I was uneasy. 

Lycom. Let me beg you, my dear, to keep your temper. 

Theaspe. Since I have been so unguarded as to own it; 
give me leave to tell you, sir, that was I of a lower rank it - 
wou’d keep you in some awe, because ygu wou’d then 
know I cou’d take my revenge. 

Lycom. You forget your duty, child. 

Theaspe. There is a duty too due from a husband. 

Lycom. How can you give way to these passions? 

Theaspe. Because you give way to your’s. 

Lycom. But to be so unreasonably jealous! 

Theaspe. Unreasonably! Wou’d it were so! 


AIR XII. Black joke. 
Lycom. Then must I bear eternal strife, 
Both night and day put in mind of a wife, 
By her pouts, spleens, and passionate airs! 
Theaspe. D’ye think I'll bear eternal slight, 
And not complain when I’m robb’d of my right! 
Call you this, str, but whimsical fears? 
Lycom. Can naught then still this raging storm? 
Theaspe. Yes. What you'd promis’d, if you'd perform. 
Lycom.  Pr’ythee teaze me no more. 
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Theaspe. JI can never give o’er, 
Till I find you as fond and as kind as before. 
Lycom. Will you ne’er ask 
A possible task? 


Wou’d you have me so unhospitable as to deny her my 
protection? 

Theaspe. ’Tis not, sir, that I presume to controul you 
in your pleasures. Yet you might, methinks, have 
shew’d that tenderness for me, to have acted with a little 
more reserve. Women are not so blind as husbands 
imagine.—Were there no other circumstances,—your 
coolness to me, your indifference.—How I despise myself 
for this confession!—Pardon me, sir, love made me thus 
indiscreet. 


AIR XIII. Ye shepherds and nymphs. 
Theaspe, weeping. 
O love, plead my pardon, nor plead it in vain; 
*Twas you that was jealous, ’twas you was in pain ; 
Yet why should you speak? To what purpose or end? 
I must be unhappy if love can offend. 


Yet was ever a design of this kind so manifest, so bare- 
fac’d! 
AIR XIV. The goddesses. 
Theaspe, angry. 
To what a pitch is man profuse, 
And all for ostentatious pride! 
Ev’n misses are not kept for use, 
But for mere show, and naught beside. 
For might a wife speak out, 
She cou’d prove beyond all doubt, 
With more than enough he was supply’d. 


The princess Calista hath shewn an uncommon confidence . 
in your majesty. The woman no doubt depends upon 
it, that her daughter’s charms are not to be resisted. 
Lycom. Nay, dear child, coe be scandalous. 
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AIR XV. foan’s placket. 


Reputations hack’d and hew’d, 
Can never be mended again ; 
Yet nothing stints the tattling prude, 
Who joys in another’s pain. 
Thus while she rends 
Both foes and friends, 
By both she’s torn in twain. 
Reputations hack’d and hew’d, 
Can never be mended again. 


Theaspe. You are in so particular a manner oblig’d to 
her, that I am not surpris’d at your taking her part. 

Lycom. But, dear madam, why at present is all this 
violent fluster? 

Theaspe. Ask your own heart, ask your own conduct. 
Those can best inform you.—’I'wou’d have been more 
obliging if Pyrrha and you had kept me out of this impudent 
secret.—You know, sir, I have reason. 

Lycom. If one woman’s virtue depended upon another’s ~ 
suspicions, where wou’d we find a woman of common 
modesty! Indeed, I think you injure her: I believe her 
virtuous. 

Theaspe. When a man hath ruin’d a woman, he thinks 
himself obliged in honour to stand up for her reputation. 

Lycom. If you will believe only your own unaccountable 
suspicions, and are determin’d not to hear reason, I must 
leave you to your perverse humours.—What wou’d you 
have me say? What wou’d you have me do? 

Theaspe. Shew your hospitality (as you call it) to me, 
and put that creature out of the palace. 

Lycom. I have a greater regard to your’s, and my own 
quiet, than ever to comply with the extravagant passions 
of a jealous woman. 

Theaspe. You have taken then your resolutions, I find; 
and I am sentenced to neglect. Did ever a woman 
marry but with the probability of having at least one man 
in her power?—What a wretched wife am I? [Weeps. 

Lycom. Jealousy from a wife, even to a man of quality, 
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is now look’d upon as ill-manners, though the affair be 
never so public—But without a cause! I beg you, 
madam, to say no more upon this subject. 

Theaspe. Though you, sir, may think her fit company 
_ for you; methinks the very same reasons might tell you 
that she is not so very reputable a companion for your 
daughters. 

Lycom. Since a passionate woman will only believe 
herself, I must leave you, madam, to enjoy your obstinacy. 
I know but that way of putting an end to the dispute. 


AIR XVI. We’ve cheated the parson, &c. 
Though woman’s glib tongue, when her passions are fir'd, 
Eternally go, a man’s ear can be tir’d. 

Since woman will have both her word and her way, 
I yield to your tongue ; but my reason obey. 
I obey, 
Nothing say, 
Since woman will have both her word and her way. [Exit. 


Theaspe. Wou’d I had been more upon the reserve! 
But husbands are horribly provoking; they know the 
frailty of the sex, and never fail to take the advantage 
of our passions to make us expose ourselves by contra- 
diction.—Artemona. 

Enter Artemona. 


Art. Madam. 

Theaspe. Is that creature, that (what do you call her) 
that princess gone? 

Art. Yes, madam. 

Theaspe. Why did she not take that awkward thing, her 
daughter, with her? 

Art. The advantages she might receive in her education, 
might be an inducement to leave her. 

Theaspe. Might that be an inducement? 

Art. Besides, in her present circumstance, it might be 
inconvenient to take her daughter with her. 

Theaspe. Can’t you find out any other reason for leaving 
her? 

Art. Your courtesy, teeta your hospitality. 
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Theaspe. No other reason! 

Art. No other reason? 

Theaspe. Wou’d I cou’d believe there was no other! 

Art. ’Tis not for me to pry into your majesty’s secrets. 

Theaspe. 1 hate a girl that is so intolerably forward. — 

Art. I never observed any thing but those little liberties 
that girls of her age will take, when they are among them- 
selves.—Perhaps those particular distinctions the princesses 
shew her, may have made her too familiar—I am not, 
madam, an advocate for her behaviour. 

Theaspe. A look so very audacious! Now the filthy 
men, who love every thing that is impudent, call that 
spirit—But there are, Artemona, some particular dis- 
tinctions from a certain person, who of late hath been very 
particular to me, that might indeed make her too familiar. 

Art. Heaven forbid! 

Theaspe. How precarious is the happiness of a wife, 
when it is in the power of every new face to destroy it!— 
Now, dear Artemona, tell me sincerely, don’t you, from 
what you yourself have observed, think I have reason to © 
be uneasy? 

Art. 'That I have observ’d! 

Theaspe. Dear Artemona, don’t frighten thyself.—I am 
not accusing, but talking to you as a friend. 


AIR XVII. Fairy elves. 
Art. O guard your hours from care, 
Of jealousy beware ; 
For she with fancy’d sprites, 
Herself torments and frights. 
Thus she frets, and pines, and grieves, 
Raising fears that she believes. 


Theaspe. I hate myself too for having so much con- 
descension and humility as to be jealous. Tis flattering 
the man that uses one ill; and ’tis wanting the natural 
pride that belongs to the sex. What a wretched, mean, 
contemptible figure is a jealous woman! How have I 
expos’d myself! 
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Art. Your majesty is safe in the confidence repos’d in 
me. 

Theaspe. That is not the case, Artemona. Lycomedes 
knows I am unhappy. I have own’d it, and was so 
unguarded as to accuse him. 

Art. Upon mere suspicion only? 

Theaspe. Beyond dispute he loves her. I know it, 
Artemona; and can one imagine that girl hath virtue 
enough to withstand such a proposal? 


AIR XVIII. Moll Peatly. 


All hearts are a little frail 
When temptation is rightly apply’d. 
What can shame or fear avail 
When we sooth both ambition and pride? 
All women have power in view ; 
Then there’s pleasure to tempt her too. 
Such a sure attack there’s no defying, 
No denying ; 
Since complying 
Gives her another’s due. 


——I can’t indeed (if you mean that) positively affirm 
that he hath yet had her. : 

Art. Then it may be still only suspicion. 

Theaspe. I have trusted too my daughter Deidamia 
with my weakness, that she, by her intimacies and friend- 
ship with Pyrrha, may get into her secrets. In short, I 
have plac’d her as my spy about her.—That girl (out of 
good-nature, and to prevent family-disputes) may deceive 
me. She insists upon it, that I have nothing to fear from 
Pyrrha ; and is so positive in this opinion, that she offers to 
be answerable for her conduct. 

Art. Why then, madam, will you still believe your own 
jealousies? 

Theaspe. All I say is, that Deidamia may deceive me; 
for whatever is in the affair, ’tis impossible but she must 
know it; I have order’d it so that she is scarce ever from 
her; they have one and the same bed-chamber; yet such 
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is my distemper, that I suspect every body, and can only 
believe my own imaginations—There must be some 
reason that Deidamia hath not been with me this morning. 
I am impatient to see her. 


AIR XIX. John Anderson my fo. 
Art. Let jealousy no longer 

A frutiless search pursue ; 

You make his flame the stronger, 
And wake resentment too. 

This self-tormenting care give oer ; 
For all you can obtain 

Is, what was only doubt before, 
To change for real pain. 


AC eT. 
DIPHILUS, ACHILLES. 
ACHILLES. 


AM very sensible, my lord, of the particular honours 
that are shewn me. 

Diph. Honours, madam! Lycomedes isstillmore parti- 
cular. How happy must that woman be, whom he 
respects! 

Ach. What do you mean, my lord? 

Diph, Let this speak both for him and me: the present 
is worthy him to give, and you to receive. 

Ach. I have too many obligations already. 

Diph. ’Tis in your power, madam, to return ’em all. 

Ach, Thus I return ’em. And, if you dare be honest, tell 
him this ring had been a more honourable present to Theaspe. 


AIR XX. Abroad as I was walking. 
Diph, [Offering the ring a second time.] 
Such homage to her beauty, 
What coyness can reject? 
Accept, as ’tis your duty, 
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The tribute with respect. 

With love I offer power ; 

What shame can ever stain thee, 
Restrain thee, 
Or pain thee, 

When left with such a dower? 


*Tis but an earnest, madam, of future favours—When 
Lycomedes’s power is your’s, I intreat your highness not to 
forget your servant. 

Ach. I shall remember thee with contempt and ab- 
horrence. F 

Diph. 1 beg you, madam, to consider your present 
situation. This uncommon distinction requires a 
softer answer. 

Ach. I shall give no other, my lord.—I dare say, 
Diphilus, you think yourself highly honour’d by your 
present negociation—Is there no office too mean for 
ambition?—Was you not a man of quality, was you not 
a favourite, the world, my lord, would call you a pimp, 
a pander, a bawd, for this very honourable proposal of 
your’s. 

Diph. What an unmerciful weapon is a woman’s tongue! 
—I beg your highness to confine yourself within the bounds 
of common civility, and to consider who I am. 

Ach. I do consider it, Diphilus, and that makes thee a 
thousand times the more contemptible. 


AIR XXI. Butter’d pease. 
Shou’d the beast of the noblest race 
Act the brute of the lowest class ; 
Tell me, which do you think more base, 
Or the lion or the ass? 
Boast not then of thy rank or state ; 
That but shows thee the meaner slave. 
Take thy due then of scorn and hate, 
As thou’rt but the greater knave. 


Diph. Though the sex have the privilege of unlimited 
expression, and that a woman’s words are not to be resented; 
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yet a lady, madam, may be ill-bred. Ladies too are 
generally passionate enough without provocation, so that 
a reply at present would be unnecessary. ’ 

Ach. Are such the friends of power?—How unhapp 
are princes to have their passions so very readily put in 
execution, that they seldom know the benefit of reflection! 
Go, and for once make your report faithfully and without 
flattery. [Exit. 

Diph. This girl is so excessively ill-bred, and such an 
atrant termagant, that I could as soon fall in love with a 
tygress. She hath a handsome face, ’tis true, but in her 
temper she is a very fury—But Lycomedes likes her; 
and ’tis not for me to dispute either his tastes or pleasure. 
Notwithstanding she is such a spitfire, ’tis my opinion the 
thing may still do! Things of this nature should be 
always transacted in person, for there are women so 
ridiculously half-modest, that they are asham’d in words 
to consent to what (when a man comes to the point) they 
will make no difficulties to comply with. 

Enter Lycomedes. 

Lycom. Well, Diphilus, in what manner did she receive 
my present? 

Diph. ‘Tis my opinion, sir, that she will accept it only 
from your hands. From me she absolutely refuses it. 


AIR XXII. Come open the door, sweet Betty. 
Lycom. What, must I remain in anguish? 

And did not her eyes consent? 

No sigh, not a blush, nor languish 
That promis’d a kind event! 

It must be all affectation, 
The tongue hath her heart bely’d; 

That oft hath withstood temptation, 
When every thing else comply’d. 


How did she receive you? Did you watch her eyes? What 
was her behaviour when you first told her I lov’d her? 
Diph. She seem’d to be desperately disappointed, that 
you had not told her so yourself. 
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Lycom. But when you press’d it to her 

Diph. She had all the resentment and fury of the most 
complying prude. 

Lycom. But did she not soften upon consideration? 

Diph. She seem’d to take it mortally ill of me, that my 
meddling in the affair had delay’d your majesty’s appli- 
cation. 

Lycom. What, no favourable circumstance! 

Diph. Nay, I was not in the least surpris’d at her be- 
haviour. Love at second-hand to a lady of her warm con- 
stitution! It was a disappointment, sir; and she cou’d 
not but treat it accordingly Whatever was my opinion, 
’*twas my duty, sir, to obey you; but I found just the 
reception I expected. Apply to her yourself, sir; answer 
her wishes, and (if I know any thing of woman) she will 
then answer your’s, and behave herself as she ought. 

Lycom. But, dear Dizphilus, I grow more and more 
impatient. 

Diph. That too by this time is her case.—To save the 
appearance of virtue, the most easy woman expects a little 
gentle compulsion, and to be allow’d the decency of a little 
feeble resistance. For the quiet of her own conscience, a 
woman may insist upon acting the part of modesty, and 
you must comply with her scruples——You will have no 
more trouble but what will heighten the pleasure. 

Lycom. Pyrrha!—This is beyond my hopes.—Diphilus, 
lay your hand upon my breast. Feel how my heart 
flutters. 

Diph. Did Pyrrha feel these assurances of love she 
wou’d not appear so thoughtful. 

Lycom. Deidamia too not with her! 

Diph. She is with the queen, sir. 

Lycom. My other daughters, who seem less fond of her, 
are in the garden; so all’s safe-—Leave me, Dzphilus, and 
let none, upon pain of my displeasure, presume to 
intrude. [Exit Diph. 

Enter Achilles. 
Lycom. Lady Pyrrha, my dear child, why so thoughtful? 
Ach. Thoughts may not be so respectful; they may be 
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too familiar, too friendly, too true: And who about you 
presumes to communicate ’em? Words and forms only 
are for your ear, sir. 

Lycom. You know, Pyrrha, you was never receiv’d upon 
the foot of ceremony, but friendship; so that it wou’d be 
more respectful, if you was less shy and less reserv’d.— 
’Tis your behaviour, Pyrrha, that keeps me at a distance. 

Ach. If I was wanting, sir, either in duty to you or 
myself, my own heart wou’d be the first to reproach me. 
—Your majesty’s generosity is too solicitious upon my 
account; and your courtesy and affability may even now 
detain you from affairs of importance.—If you have no 
commands, sir, the princesses expect me in the garden. 

Lycom. Nay, positively, my dear Pyrrha, you shall not 


oO. 

Ach. But why, sir?—For heaven’s sake, what hath set 
you a trembling? I fear, sir, you are out of order, 
Who waits there? 

Lycom. 1 did not call, Pyrrha. 

Ach. Let me then, sir, know your commands. 


AIR XXIII. Altro giorno in compagnia. 
Lycom. If my passion wants explaining, 
This way turn and read my eyes ; 
These will tell thee, without feigning, 
What in words I must disguise. 


Ach. Why do you fix your eyes so intensely upon me? 
—Speak your pleasure, speak to me then.—Why am I 
seiz’d?—Spare me, sir, for I have a temper that can’t 
bear provocation. 

Lycom. I know there are a thousand necessary affecta- 
tions of modesty, which women, in decency to themselves, 
practise with common lovers before compliance.—But 
my passion, Pyrrha, deserves some distinction. 

Ach. I beg you then, sir, don’t lay violent hands upon 
me. 

Lycom. The present you refus’d from Dzphilus, accept 
from me. 
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Ach. Why will you persist?—Nay, dear sir, I can’t 
answer for my passions. 

Lycom. *Tis not Diphilus, but I give it you. 

Ach, That Diphilus, sir, is your enemy. 

Lycom. ’Tis I that offer it. 

Ach. Your very worst enemy, your flatterer. 

Lycom. You shou’d strive, child, to conquer these 
extravagant passions. 

Ach. How I despise that fellow! that pimp, that pander! 


AIR XXIV. Trip to the landry. 
How unhappy are the great, 
Thus begirt with servile slaves! 
Such with praise your reason cheat. 
Flatt’rers are the meanest knaves. 
They in friendship’s guise accost you ; 
- False in all they say or do. 
When these wretches have ingross’d you, 
Who’s the slave, sir, they or you? 


Lycom. Is this reproachful language, Pyrrha, befitting 
my presence? 

Ach. Nay, dear sir, don’t worry me. By Fove, you'll 
provoke me. 

Lycom. Your affectation, Pyrrha, is intolerable. 'There’s 
enough of it.—Those looks of aversion are insupportable. 
—TI will have no struggling. 

Ach. Then, sir, I must have no violence. 


AIR XXV. As I walked along Fleet-sireet. 
Lycom. When the fort on no condition 
Will admit the gen’rous foe, 
Parley but delays submission ; 
We by storm show’d lay tt low. 


I am in earnest, lady.—I will have no trifling, no coquetting; 
you may spare those little arts of women, for my passion 
is warm and vehement enough without *em.—Do you 
know, Pyrrha, that ihe is your duty? 
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Ach. 1 know my duty, sir; and, had it not been for 
that sycophant Diphilus, perhaps you had known your’s. 
Lycom. 1 am not, lady, to be aw’d and frighten’d by 
stern looks and frowns.—Since your obstinate behaviour 
then makes violence necessary 
Ach. You make self-preservation, sir, as necessary. 
Lycom. 1 won’t be refus’d. 


AIR XXVI. The lady’s New-year’s gift. 
Why such affectation? 


Ach. Why this provocation? 
Lycom. Must I bear resistance still! 
Ach. Check your inclination. 
Lycom. Dare you then deny me? 

Ach. You too far may try me. 
Lycom. Must I then against your will ! 
Ach. Force shall never ply me. 


Lycom. Never was such a termagant! 
Ach. By Fove, never was such an insult! 
Lycom. Will you?—Dare you?—Never was such 
strength!—[Achilles pushes him from him with great violence, 
and throws him down. 
Ach. Desist then. 
Lycom. Audacious fury, know you what you have done? 


AIR XXVII. Puppet-show trumpet tune. 
[Achilles holding Lycomedes down.] 
Ach. What heart hath not courage, by force assail’d, 
To brave the most desperate fight? 
Tis justice and virtue that hath prevail’d ; 
Power must yield to right. 
Lycom. Am I so ignominiously to be got the better of! 
Ach, You are. 
Lycom. By a woman! 
Ach. You now, sir, find you had acted a greater part, 
(in spite of your flatterers) you had got the better of your 
own passions. 
Enter Diphilus and Courtiers. 
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1 Court. An attempt upon the king’s lifel—The guards! 
where are the guards? 

2 Court. Such an open, barefac’d assassination? 

[They seize Achilles, and raise Lycomedes. 

3 Court. And by a woman too! 

1 Court. Where are your wounds, sir? 

2 Court. Take the dagger from her, that she do no farther 
mischief. 

3 Court. The dagger! Where? What dagger? 

1 Court. You will find it somewhere or other concealed; 
examine her, search her. 

Ach, Save your zeal, sirs, for times of real danger. Let 
Lycomedes accuse me.—He knows my offence. 

Lycom. How have I expos’d myself!——Diphilus, bid 
these over-officious friends leave me, and, as they value 
my favour, that they say nothing of what they have seen.— 
[Diphilus talks apart with the Courtiers, who go out.] 
Though the insult from any other person had been un- 
pardonable, there are ways that you, madam, might still 
take to reconcile me. ji 

Ach. Self-defence, sir, is the privilege of mankind. I 
know your power, but, as I have offended no law, I rely 
upon your justice. 

Lycom. *Twould be safer, madam, to rely on your own 
future behaviour. 

Ach. Who was the aggressor, sir? 

Lycom. Beauty, inclination, love. If you will merit 
favour, you know the conditions. 


AIR XXVIII. Old king Cole. 
No more be coy; 
Give a loose to joy. 
And let love for thy pardon sue. 
A glance cou’d all my rage destroy, 
And light up my flame anew. 
For though a man can stand at bay 
Against a woman’s will ; 
And keep, amid the loudest fray, 


His resolution still: 
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Yet when consenting smiles accost, 
The man in her arms is lost. 


Ach. If your resentment wants only the show of justice, 
let this honourable man here be my accuser; it may be 
necessary for him to trump up a horrid conspiracy to 
screen his own infamous practices. 

Diph. Your majesty had too much confidence in this 
woman. The lives of kings are sacred, and the matter 
(trivial as it seems) deserves further inquiry —There must 
be some secret villainous design in this affair. 

Ach. And are not you, Diphilus, conscious of that secret 
villainous design? 

Diph. ’Tis an offence, sir, that is not to be pardon’d. 
Your dignity, sir, calls upon you (notwithstanding your 
partiality to her) to make her an example. There must 
be things of consequence that we are still ignorant of; and 
she ought to undergo the severest examination.—My 
zeal for your service, sir, was never as yet at a loss for 
witnesses upon these _ occasions. [To Lycom. - 

Lycom. Don’t you see the queen coming this way? Have 
done with this discourse, dear Diphilus, and leave me.— 
Wou’d I cou’d forget this ridiculous affair! For the 
present, Pyrrha, I trust you to return to the ladies; though 
(considering your passionate temper) I have little reason 
to rely on your discretion. 

[Exeunt Achilles and Diphilus. 
Enter Theaspe and Deidamia. 

Theaspe. I thought I had heard Pyrrha’s voice. 

Lycom. A jealous woman’s thoughts are her own and 
her husband’s eternal plague; so I beg you, my dear, say 
no more of her. 

Theaspe. And have I no reason but my own thoughts, 
my liege? 


AIR XXIX. Dicky’s walk, in Dr. Faustus. 
What give o’er! 
I must and will complain. 
Lycom. You plague us both in vain. 
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Theaspe. You won’t then hear a wife! 
Lycom. J must, it seems, for life. 
Teaze no more. 
Theaspe. Nay, sir, you know ’tis true, 
That ’tis to her I owe my due. 
No thanks to you! 


It behoves kings, sir, to have the severest guard upon their 
actions; for as their great ones are trumpeted by fame, their 
little ones are as certainly and as widely convey’d from ear 
to ear by a whisper. 

Lycom. These chimerical jealousies, madam, may 
provoke my patience. 

Theaspe. Chimerical jealousies!}—And do you really, 
sir, think your ignominious affair is still a secret?-—Am I 
to be ignorant of a thing that is already whisper’d every 
where? 


AIR XXX. Puddings and pyes. 


Lycom. The slips of a husband you wives 
Will never forget ; 
Your tongue for the course of our lives 
Is never in debt. 
*Tis now funning, 
And then dunning ; 
Intent on our follies alone, 
’Tis so fully employ’d that you never can think of your own. 


Theaspe. My suspicions have, indeed, wrong’d Pyrrha, 
—How I respect and honour that girl!—Deidamia, that 
honourable, that virtuous creature Pyrrha, well deserves 
both your friendship and mine.—As soon as you have 
found her bring her to me, that I may acknowledge the 
merits she hath to me. [Exit Deidamia. 
After the repulse and disgrace you have very justly met 
with. you might with reason censure me for want of duty 
and respect shou’d I upbraid you.—’Tis past; and if you 
will never again put me in mind, I chuse to forget it— 
Yet, wou’d you reward virtue, and had you any regard for 
my quiet 
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AIR XXXI. My dilding, my dalding. 

Ah! should you ever find her 
Complying and kinder; — 

Though now you have resign’d her ; 
What then must ensue! 

Your flame, though now ’tis over, 
Again will recover ; 

Youw’ll prove as fond a lover, 
As I’m now of you. 


Lycom. What wou’d you have me do? 

Theaspe. I wou’d have you distrust yourself and remove 
the temptation—I have long had it at heart to find a 
match for my nephew Periphas, and I really think we can 
never meet with a more deserving woman. 

Lycom. Whatever scheme you have for her, I shall not 
interfere with you.—I have had enough of her termagant 
humours; she hath not the common softness of the sex.— 
’Tis my opinion, that Periphas will not find himself much 
oblig’d to you; for the man that marries her must either — 
conquer his own passions, or her’s, and one of ’em (accord- 
ing to my observation) is not to be conquer’d. 

Theaspe. Marriage, sir, hath broke many a woman’s 
spirit; and that will be only his affair—When he takes her 
with him, your own family at least will be easy. 

Lycom. Her presence just now would be shocking.—l 
cou’d not stand the shame and confusion.—I see her, and 
Deidamia with her.—-Do with her as you please; you have 
my consent. [Exit. 

Enter Deidamia and Achilles. 

Theaspe. The character Deidamia hath given of you, 
and your own behaviour, child, have so charm’d me, that 
I think I never can sufficiently reward your merits. 

Ach. Deidamia’s friendship may make her partial—My 
only merit, madam, is gratitude. 

Theaspe. 'To convince you of the opinion I have of you 
—But I must first ask you a question—Don’t you think, 
lady Pyrrha, that my nephew Periphas is very agreeable? 

Ach, That impatience of his, to serve as a volunteer with 
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the troops of Lycomedes at the siege of Troy, is becoming 
his birth—So much fire, and so much spirit!—I don’t 
wonder your majesty is fond of him. 

Theaspe. But I am sure, Pyrrha, you must think his 
_ person agreeable. 

Ach. No woman alive can dispute it. 

Theaspe. 1 don’t know, every way, so deserving a young 
man; and have that influence upon him, and at the same 
time that regard for him, that I would have him happy.— 
Don’t think, child, that I wou’d make him happy at your 
expence; for knowing him, I know you will be so.—Was 
the princess Calista here, ’tis a match she cou’d not dis- 
approve of; therefore let that be no obstacle, for every 
thing, in regard to her, I take upon myself. 

Ach. Wou’d you make me the obstacle to his glory? 
Pardon me, madam, I know myself undeserving. 


AIR XXXII. How happy are you and I. 
First let him for honour roam, 
And martial fame obtain: 
Then (if he shou’d come home) 
Perhaps I may explain. 
Since then alone the hero’s deeds 
Can make my heart give way ; 
Till Mion falls and Hector bleeds, 
I must my choice delay. 


Theaspe. Nay, Pyrrha, I won’t take these romantic 
notions of your’s for an answer.—Deidamia is so much 
your friend, that, I am sure, she must be happy with this 
alliance; so, while I make the proposal to my nephew, I 
leave you two to talk over the affair together. [Exit. 

Ach. Was there ever a man in so whimsical a circum- 
stance! 

Deid. Was there ever a woman in so happy and so 
unhappy a one as mine! 

Ach. Why did I submit? Why did I plight my faith 
thus infamously to conceal myself?—What is become of 


my honour? 
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Deid. Ah, Pyrrha, Pyrrha, what is become of mine! 
Ach. When shall I behave myself as a man! 
Deid. Wou’d you had never behav’d yourself as one! 


AIR XXXIII. Fy gar rub her o’er with straw. 
Think what anguish tears my quiet, 
Since I suffer’d shame for thee ; 
Man at large may rove and riot, 
We are bound, but you are free. 
Are thy vows and oaths mistaken? 
See the birds that wing the sky ; 
These their mates have ne’er forsaken, 
Till their young at least can fly. 


Ach. Pester’d and worried thus from every quarter, ’tis 
impossible much longer to prevent discovery! 

Deid. Dear, dear Pyrrha, confide in me. Any other 
discovery but to me only wou’d be inevitable perdition to 
us both.—Am I treated like a common prostitute? Can 
your gratitude (wou’d I might say love!) refuse to let me 
know the man to whom I owe my ruin? ; 

Ach. You must rely, my dear princess, upon my honour; 
for I am not, like a fond weak husband, to be teaz’d into 
the breaking my resolution. 


AIR XXXIV. Beggar’s Opera. Hornpipe. 
Know that importunity’s in vain. 
Deid. Can then nothing move thee? 
Ach. Ask not, since denial gives me pain. 
Deid. Think how much I love thee. 
Ach. What’s a secret in a woman’s breast? 
Deid. Canst thou thus upbraid me! 
Ach. Let me leave thy heart and tongue at rest. 
Deid. Love then hath betray’d me. 


Ach. For heaven’s sake, Deidamia, if you regard my 
love, give me quiet.—Intreaties, fondness, tears, rage, and 
the whole matrimonial rhetoric of woman to gain her 
ends, are all thrown away upon me; for, by the gods, my 
dear Deidamia, I am inexorable. 


Deid. But, my dear Pyrrha (for you oblige me still to 
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call you by that name) only imagine what must be the 
consequence of a month or two.—Think of my unhappy 
condition.—To save my shame (if you are a man of honour) 
you must then come to some resolution. 

Ach. ’Till I deserve these suspicions, Deidamia, methinks 
it wou’d be more becoming your professions of love to 
spare ’em.—I have taken my resolutions; and when the 
time comes, you shall know ’em: till then be easy, and press 
me no farther. 


AIR XXXV. My time, O ye muses. 
Deid. How happy my days and how sweet was my rest, 
Ere love with his passions my bosom distrest ! 
Now I languish with sorrow, I doubt and I. fear : 
But love hath my all when my Pyrrha is near. 
Yet why have I griev’d?—Ye vain passions adieu! 
I know my own heart, and I'll think thee as true ; 
And as you know my heart, ’twould be folly to range ; 
For who'd be inconstant to lose by the change? 


My life, my honour, then I implicitly intrust with you. 

Ach. Who wou’d have the trouble of putting on a 
character that does not naturally belong to him! the life 
of a hypocrite must be one continual scene of anxiety. 
When shall I appear as I am, and extricate myself out of 
this chain of perplexities!—I have no sooner escap’d being 
ravish’d, but I am immediately to be made a wife. 

‘Deid. But, dear Pyrrha, for my sake, for your own, have 
a particular regard to your behaviour till your resolution 
is ripe for execution You now and then take such intoler- 
able strides, that I vow you have set me a blushing. 

Ach. Considering my continual restraint, and how much 
the part I act differs from my inclinations, I am surpriz’d 
at my own behaviour. 


AIR XXXVI. I am come to your house. 
Your dress, your conversations, 
Your airs of joy and pain, 
All these are affectations 


We never can attain. 
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The sex so often varies, 
Tis nature more than art: 
To play their whole vagaries 
We must have woman’s heart. 


Deid. Your swearing too, upon certain occasions, sounds 
so very masculine—an oath startles me. Wou’d I cou’d 
cure myself of these violent apprehensions! 

Ach. As for that matter, there are ladies who, in their 
passions, can take all the liberties of speech. 

Deid. Then too, you very often look so agreeably im- 
pudent upon me, that, let me die, if I have not been 
mortally afraid my sisters wou’d find you out. 

Ach. Impudent! are women so censorious, that looks 
cannot escape ’em?—May not one woman look kindly upon 
another without scandal? 

Deid. But such looks!—Nay, perhaps I may be parti- 
cular, and it may be only my own fears; for (notwith- 
standing your dress) whenever I look upon you, I have 
always the image of a man before my eyes. 

Ach. Do what we will, love at some moment will be 
unguarded.—But what shall I do about this Periphas? 

Deid. His heart is so set upon the siege, that I know 
you can have but very little persecution upon his account. 

Ach. Wou’d I cou’d go with him! 

Deid. And cou’d you leave me thus? 

Ach. Have you only a womanish fondness? I thought, 
Deidamia, you lov’d me. And you cannot truly love and 
esteem, if in every circumstance of life you have not a just 
regard for my honour. 

Deid. Dear Pyrrha, don’t mention it; the very thought 
of it kills me. You have set my heart in a most violent 
palpitation—Let us talk no more upon this disagreeable 
subject—My sisters will grow very impatient —Shou’d 
we stay longer together, I might again be importunate 
and ask to know you; and I had rather bear the eternal 
plague of unsatisfied curiosity, than give you a moment’s 
disquiet.—They are now expecting us in the garden, and, 
considering my present circumstances, I wou’d not give 
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em occasion to be impertinent, for of late they have been 

horribly prying and inquisitive——Let us go to ’em. 
Ach. I envy that Periphas. His honour, his fame, his 
glory is not to be shackled by a woman. 


AIR XXXVII. The Clarinette. 
Ach. Ah, why is my heart so tender ! 
My honour incites me to arms: 
To love shall I fame surrender? 
By laurels Pll merit thy charms. 
Deid. How can I bear the reflection? 
Ach. I balance ; and honour gives way. 
Deid. Reward my love by affection ; 
$ I ask thee no more than I pay. 


AC TATE 
THEASPE, PERIPHAS, ARTEMONA. 
THEASPE. 


'RIPHAS, 1 have a favour to ask of you, and 
positively I will not be refus’d. 
Per. Your majesty may command. 

Theaspe. Nay, nephew, ’tis for your own good. 

Per. To obey your commands, madam, must be so. 

Theaspe. I am not, Periphas, talking to you as a queen, 
but as a relation, a friend.—I must have no difficulties; 
therefore I insist upon your absolute promise. 

Per. I am not in my own power, madam.—Lycomedes, 
you know, hath acceded to the treaty of alliance; that to 
furnish his quota, his troops are already embark’d, and that 
I have engag’d myself in his service. 

Theaspe. Why will you raise obstacles before you know 
the conditions? Tis a thing I have set my heart upon, 
and I tell you ’tis what in honour you can comply with. 

Per. My duty, my obligations, put me entirely in your 


disposal. 
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Theaspe. You promise then solemnly, faithfully—— 

Per. 1 do. 

Theaspe. 1 have remark’d, Periphas, that you are pro- 
digiously fond of the princess Calista’s daughter. 

Per. 1 fond of her, madam! 

Theaspe. Nay, Periphas, are you not eternally at her ear? 

‘Art. How I have seen that formidable hero, general Ajax, 
suffer upon your account!—Of all his rivals you are his 
eternal torment.—He reddens, sighs, and (as much as is 
consistent with such a blustering soldier’s valour) languishes 
whenever you are near her. 

Theaspe. You may safely own your passion, Periphas, for 
I know you think her agreeable. 

Art. Besides her being the fashionable beauty of the 
court (which is sufficient vanity to make all the young 
fellows follow her) you, of all mankind, in gratitude ought 
to like her. I know all of ’em envy the particular dis- 
tinctions she shows you. 

Theaspe. I am convince’d of her merits; and your marry- - 
ing her I know wou’d make you both happy. 

Per. Let me perish, madam, if I ever once thought of it! 

Theaspe. Your happiness you see hath been in my 
thoughts. —I take the settling this affair upon myself. 

Per. How cou’d you, madam, imagine I had any views 
of this kind!—What, be a woman’s follower with intention 
to marry her! Why, the very women themselves wou’d 
laugh at a man who had so vulgar a notion of gallantry, 
and knew so little of their inclinations —The man never 
means it, and the woman never expects it; and for the most 
part they have every other view but marriage. 

Theaspe. But I am serious, nephew, and insist upon 
your promise. 


AIR XXXVIII. No sooner hath Fonathan leap’d 
from the boat. 
What are the jests that on marriage ‘you quote? 
All ignorant bachelors censure by rote ; 
Like critics you view it with envy or spleen, 
You pry out tts faults, but the good ts o’erseen. 
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Per. ’Tis not in my power, madam; ’tis not in my inclina- 
tions.—A soldier can have but one inducement to marry 
(and the woman may have the same reason too), which is 
_ the opportunities of absence. 

Theaspe. You know, nephew, you have promis’d. 

Per. But suppose I am already engag’d. 

Theaspe. That will be another merit to her. 

Per. ’Tis impossible, madam.—In a day or. two you 
know I am to set out for the campaign. 

Theaspe. A lady of her romantic spirit can have no 
objections to following the camp. 


AIR XXXIX. Love’s a dream of mighty pleasure. 


Soldier, think before you marry ; 
If your wife the camp attends, 
You but a convenience carry, 
For (perhaps) a hundred friends. 
If at home she’s left in sorrow, 
Absence is convenient too ; 
Neighbours now and then may borrow 
What ts of no use to you. 


I indeed fear’d Pyrrha might have started some difficulties, 
but if you rightly consider the proposal, you can have none. 
Per. What is the cause of the war we are now engaged 
in? Does not the fate of Menelaus stare me in the face? 
Theaspe. 1 will have no more of your trifling objections, 
Periphas ; and as to your part, from this time, I will look 
upon the affair as happily concluded.—All that now 
remains to be done is with Pyrrha. I have left her to 
Deidamia’s management; and without doubt her good 
offices must prevail, for you can never have a better advo- 
cate——But shou’d the girl be perverse and obstinate!— 
’Tis impossible. For however her heart is already engag’d, 
no woman alive can resist the ambition of such an alliance. 
[Exeunt Theaspe and Artemona. 
Per. Had I so little taste of liberty as to be inclin’d to 
marry, that girl is of so termagant spirit!—The bravest 
man must have the dread of an eternal domestic war.— 
i 
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In a tongue-combat woman is invincible, and the husband 
must come off with shame and infamy; for though he 
lives in perpetual noise and tumult, the poor man is 
only ridiculous to his neighbours.—How can we ever 
get rid of her?—Hercules conquered the seven-headed 
Hydra, but his wife was a venomed shirt that stuck to 
him to the last. 
Enter Ajax. 

Ajax. This rencounter, Periphas, is as I wish’d. The 
liberties you have taken you know what I mean— 
when my honour is concern’d—an indignity, and all that! 
—’Tis not to be put up; and I must insist upon an explana- 
tion —There is a particular affair, my lord 

Per. Your accosting me in this particular manner, lord 
Ajax, requires explanation.—For let me die, if I compre- 
hend you! 

Ajax. Death, my lord, I explain! I am not come here 
to be ask’d questions—’Tis sufficient that I know the 
affront, and that you know I will have satisfaction. So, - 
now you are answer’d 

Per. I can’t say, much to my satisfaction, my lord; for 
I can’t so much as guess at your meaning. 

Ajax. A man of honour, Periphas, is not to be trifled 
withal. 

Per. But a man of honour, Ajax, is not obliged in 
courage to be unintelligible. 

Ajax. 1 hate talking. The tongue is a woman’s 
weapon. Whenever I am affronted, by the gods, this 
sword is my only answer. 

Per, Tis not, Ajax, that I decline the dispute, or wou’d 
upon any account deny you the pleasure of fighting; yet 
(if it is not too much condescension in a man of honour) 
before I fight I wou’d willingly know the provocation. 


AIR XL. Maggy Lawther. 


_ Ajax. What is all this idle chat? 


Words are out of season. 
Whether ’tis or this or that, 
The sword shall do me reason. 
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Honour call’d me to the task ; 
No matter for explaining ; 
’Tis a fresh affront to ask 
A man of honour’s meaning. 


Be it as it will, Periphas ; we have gone too far already to 
retract—You know, I suppose, of my pretensions to a 
certain lady.—Now are you satisfied? 

Per. If you had her, my lord, it had been much more 
to my satisfaction. I admire your courage. 


AIR XLI. Lord Frog and lady Mouse. 


Oh, then it seems you want a wife! 
Shou’d I consent, 
You may repent, 
And all her daily jars and strife 
You may on me resent. 
Thus ev'ry day and ev'ry night, 
If things at home shou’d not go right, 
We three must live in constant fight. 
Take her at all event. 


Ajax. Hell and furies! I am not to be rally’d out of my 
resentment. 

Per. Now, in my opinion, ’tis flinging away your courage 
to fight without a cause; though indeed the men of un- 
common prowess, by their loving to make the most of their 
quarrel, seem to think the contrary. 

Ajax. You are not so sure of the lady, Pertphas, as you 
flatter yourself; for whenever I am a rival, by Jove, ’tis 
not her consent, but my sword, that must decide the 
question. 

Per. Sure never a rival (as you will call me) had a better 
reason for fighting than I have at present; for if I am kill’d, 
I shall be out of danger of having the woman. 

Ajax. You might spare your jokes, Periphas, for my 
courage wants no provocatior If I fall, Pyrrha may be 
your’s: You will then deserve her.—Till then 

Per. So he that conquers, as a reward, I find is to be 
married.—Now, dear Ajax, is that worth fighting for? 
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Ajax. Your passion for that lady, Periphas, is too public 
to bear dispute——Have I not seen you whisper her, laugh 
with her? And by some particular looks at the same time, 
’twas too evident that I was the subject of your mirth. 

Per. Looks, Ajax! 

Ajax. Yes, looks, my lord; and I never did or will take 
an impertinent one from any man. 

Per. Impertinent one! 

Ajax. Furies! This calm mockery is not to be borne.— 
I won’t have my words repeated. 

Per. Such language, Ajax, may provoke me. 


AIR XLII. Richmond ball. 


Per. What means all this ranting? 
Ajax. Cease your joking ; 
’Tis provoking ; 
Pet: I to my honour will ne’er be wanting. 
Ajax. Will you do me right? 
Pep. What means all this ranting? 
Ajax. Cease your joking ; 
’Tis provoking, 
Per. I to my honour will ne’er be wanting. 
Ajax. Talk not then, but fight. 
Give then by action 
Satisfaction. 
Per I'm not in awe, sir. 
Ajax. Death! will you draw, sir? 
Tittle-tattle 
Is a battle 
You may safer try. 
Per. Yet, first, ’'d fain know why. 


Ajax. By Fupiter, Periphas, ’till now I never thought you 
a coward. 
Per. Nay then—since my own honour calls upon me.— 
Take notice, Ajax, that I don’t fight for the woman. 
[They fight. 
Enter Theaspe, Artemona, and Guards. 
1 Guard. Part ’em—Beat down their swords. 


They are parted. 
a [They are p 
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2 Guard. How dar’d you presume to fight in the royal 
gardens? 

1 Guard. Nay, in the very presence!—For see, the 
queen. 

Ajax. ’Tis very hard, sirs, that a man shou’d be deny’d 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. 

Theaspe. Lord Ajax, for this unparallel’d presumption, 
we forbid you the palace. 

Ajax. I shall take some other opportunity, my lord. 

[Exit. 


Theaspe. And as for you, Periphas 

Per. Your majesty’s rigor can do no less than forbid me 
the woman. 

Theaspe. The woman, Periphas, is the only thing that 
can reconcile me to your behaviour. 

Per. That blundering hero Ajax will have it that I am 
his rival. ‘The man will be almost as miserable without her 
as ’tis probable he might be with her.—Oblige us both then, 
madam, and let the general be miserable in his own way. 

Theaspe. 1 cou’d not have imagin’d that obstinate girl 
cou’d have had any scruples to the match; but Dezdamia 
tells me she finds her as dicfhult as you. 

Per. Since you know, madam, that Pyrrha will have 
her own way; for both our sakes, and to save yourself 
unnecessary trouble, your majesty had better give up this 
impossibility. 

Enter Diphilus and Guards. 

Diph. To prevent future mischief, my lord, his majesty 
puts you under arrest, and commands you to attend him. 
General Ajax is already in custody.—’Tis his pleasure too, 
that (after you have paid your duty to him) you embark 
with the troops immediately; and you are not to come 
ashore again upon pain of his majesty’s displeasure. 


AIR XLIII. 
Per. In war we’ve naught but death to fear, 
How gracious is the sentence! 
For that is easier far to bear, 
Than marriage with repentance. 
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Begirt with foes, by numbers brav’d, 
I'd bless the happy crisis ; 

The man from greater danger sav’d, 
The lesser ones despises. 


Your majesty then, you find, must dispense with my 
promise ’till after the expedition.—If the general shou’d 
be so happy, to bring Pyrrha with him to the camp, perhaps 
we may like one another better. 

Diph. The king, madam, wants to talk to your majesty 
upon affairs of consequence.—You will find him in the 
royal apartment. 

Theaspe. My daughter, with Pyrrha, have just turn’d the 
walk, and are coming this way.—You may stay with ’em, 
Artemona, till I send for you. 

[Exeunt Theaspe, Periphas, &c. 
Enter Philoe and Lesbia. 

Phil. "Tis horribly mortifying that these tradespeople 
will never get any thing new against a birth-day. They 
are all so abominably stupid, that a woman of fancy cannot 
possibly have the opportunity of shewing her genius. 

Lesbia. The fatigue one hath of talking to those creatures 
for at least a month before a birth-day, is insupportable; 
for you know, sister, when the time draws so very near, a 
woman can think of nothing else. 

Phil. After all, sister, though their things are detestable, 
one must make choice of something or other. I have 
sent to the fellows to be with me this morning. 

Lesbia. You are so eternally sending for ’em, one wou’d 
imagine you was delighted with their conversation. For 
those hideous stuffs they will shew us from year to year 
are frightful, are shocking. How can a woman have so 
ill a taste as to expose herself in a last year’s pattern! 

Phil. Dear madam, I beg your pardon. Let me die, if 
I saw you! [To Artem. 

Lesbia. Our meeting her was lucky beyond expression, 
for I never felt so uneasy a thing as a secret. 

Phil. You know, sister, we had agreed to trust her with 
our suspicions. 
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Lesbia. Yet after all, when a sister’s reputation is con- 
cern’d. 

Phil. But is not the honour of a family of greater conse- 
quence? 

Lesbia. Tho’ she is a woman and a favourite, I dare say, 
if Artemona promises, whatever she suffers she will in- 
violably keep it to herself. 

Art. If I had not this quality, I had little deserv’d 
Theaspe’s friendship—By all that’s sacred, ladies, you may 
safely trust me. 

Phil. ’Tis impossible, sister, but she herself must have 
observ’d it. 

Lesbia. Whatever people have observ’d, ’tis a thing, you 
know, that no creature alive can presume to talk upon. 

Phil. Deal fairly and openly with us, Artemona.—Have 
you remark’d nothing particular of Deidamia yonder of 
late? 

Art. Of Deidamia! 

Lesbia. Only look upon her, madam. 

Phil. Well—what do you think of her? 

Lesbia. Are you blind, Artemona, or dare not you believe 
your eyes? 

Art. Her particular intimacy with Pyrrha, do you mean? 

Phil. Dear madam!—Then I find we must speak first. 

Lesbia. Now, dear Artemona, can any woman alive 
imagine that shape of her’s within the compass of common 
modesty? 

Art. But how can one possibly have those suspicions? 

‘Phil. She is a woman, madam, she hath inclinations, and 
may have had her opportunities that we know nothing of. 


AIR XLIV. Minuet of Corelli in the ninth Concerto. 
We may resolve to resist temptation ; 
And that’s all we can do: 
For in the hour of inclination 
What cou’d—TI or you ? 


Lesbia. Though the thing is improbable, ’tis so mon- 


strously evident that it cannot bear a dispute. 
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Phil. Then her bosom too is so preposterously impudent! 
—QOne wou’d think a woman in her condition was not 
conscious of her own shame. 

Lesbia. Or imagin’d other people cou’d overlook it as 
well as herself. 

Phil. Then she is so squeamish and so frequently out 
of order. 

Lesbia. That she hath all the outward marks of female 
frailty, must be visible to all womankind, 

Phil. But how she came by ’em, there, Artemona, is 
still the secret. 

Lesbia. 1 must own that, by her particular intimacies with 
that forward creature Pyrrha, I suspect her to be her 
confident in this accident. 

Art. I beg you, ladies, to turn this discourse; for 
Deidamia and Pyrrha are just coming upon us to join the 
conversation. 

Enter Deidamia and Achilles. 

Lesbia. Now I dare swear that careless creature Pyrrha 
hath not once thought of her clothes. 

Art. Nay, dear lady Pyrrha, the thing is not such a trifle, 
for ’tis the only mark of respect that most people are 
capable of shewing. And though that is not your case, I 
know your gratitude can never omit this public occasion. 


AIR XLV. Tom and Will were shepherds twain. 
Think of dress in ev'ry light ; 
Tis woman’s chiefest duty ; 
Neglecting that, ourselves we slight 
And undervalue beauty. 
That allures the lover’s eye, 
And graces ev’ry action ; 
Besides, when not a creature’s by, 
’Tis inward satisfaction. 


Ach. As I am yet a stranger, ladies, to the fashions of 
the country, ’tis your fancy that must determine me. 
Phil. How can a woman of common sense be so unsoli- 
citous about her dress! 
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Lesbia. And trust a woman to chuse for her! ’Tis a 
temptation to be spiteful that very few of us can resist; 
for we have not many pleasures that can equal that of 
seeing another woman ridiculous. 

Phil. But you have not, Pyrrha, misplac’d your con- 
fidence. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Your embroiderer, madam. 

Phil. That woman is everlastingly pestering me for 
employment. Now can she imagine, that to promote 
her tawdry trade I can be talk’d into making myself 
ridiculous by appearing eternally in her odious embroidery? 
—I can’t see her now.—But perhaps I may want her for 
some trivial thing or other.—Let her call again to-morrow. 

Serv. The anti-chamber, madam, is crowded with 
trades-people. 

Phil. Did not I tell you that I wou’d not be troub:ed 
with those impertinent creatures?—But hold—I had 
forgot I sent for ’em.—Let ’em wait. 

Lesbia. But if those foreign merchants who lately came 
into port are among ’em 

Phil. There, sister, is all my hope. I shall be horribly 
disappointed if they don’t shew us something charming. 

Lesbia. Shou’d any woman alive get sight of their things. 
before us 

Phil. I cou’d not bear it.—To appear in what another 
woman had refus’d, wou’d make the creature so intolerably 
vain! 

Lesbia. Are those merchants, I ask you, among ’em? 

Serv. They have been waiting, madam, above this half 
hour. ; 

Lesbia. And did not you know our impatience?—How 
cou’d you be so stupid!—Let us see them this instant. 

[Exit Servant. 
Enter Ulysses and Diomedes, disguis’d as merchants. 

Art. Unless you have any thing that is absolutely new 
and very uncommon, you will give us and yourselves, 
gentlemen, but unnecessary trouble. 

Ulys. Our experience, re ia must have profited very” 
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little by the honour of dealing with ladies, if we cou’d 
imagine they cou’d possibly be pleas’d twice with the 
same thing. 

Diom. You might as well offer ’em the same lover. 

Ulys. We have learnt good manners, madam, to dis- 
tinguish our customers.—To produce any thing that had 
ever been seen before, wou’d be a downright insult upon 
the genius of a lady of quality. 

Diom. Novelty is the very spirit of dress. 

Lesbia. Let me die, if the fellows don’t talk charmingly! 

Phil. Sensibly, sister. 

Lesbia. ’Tis evident they must have had dealings with 
ladies of condition. 

Diom. We only wait your commands. 

Ulys. We have things of all kinds, ladies. 

Phil. Of all kinds.—Now that is just what I wanted to see. 

Lesbia. Are not these, sister, most delightful creatures? 

Ulys. We know a lady can never fix unless we first cloy 
her curiosity. 

Diom. And if variety can please, we have every thing - 
that fancy can wish. 


AIR XLVI. The bob-tail lass. 


In dress and love by like desires 
Is woman’s heart perplext ; 

The man and the gown she one day admires, 
She wishes to change the next. 

The more you are fickle, we're more employed, 
And love hath more customers too ; 

For men are as fickle, and soon are cloy d, 
Unless they have something nev. 


Lesbia. But, dear man, consider our impatience. 

Ulys. Wou’d you command the things, ladies, to be 
brought here, or wou’d you see ‘em in your own apartment? 

Phil. How intolerably these fellows love talking! 

Lesbia. How canst thou, man, ask such a question! 

Phil. Here——immediately. 

Ulys. Nay, ’tis not, MASS that our goods can be put 
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out of countenance by the most glaring light—as for that 
matter 

Lesbia. Nay, pr’ythee, fellow, have done. 

[Diomedes goes out, and returns with Agyrtes. 
Ulys. I wou’d not offer you these pearls, ladies, if the 
world cou’d produce such another pair. 

Phil. A pair, fellow—Dost thou think that jewels pair 
like men and women, because they were never made to 
agree? 

Diom. Now, ladies, here is all that art can shew you.— 
Open the packet. 

Lesbia. This very individual pattern, in a blue pink, had 
been infinitely charming. 

Phil. Don’t you think it pretty, Deidamia? 

Lesbia. For heaven’s sake, lady Pyrrha.—Nay, dear 
child, how can any creature have so little curiosity! 

Ulys. Look upon it again, madam.—Never was so 
delightful a mixture! 

Diom. So soft! so mellow! 

Ulys. So advantageous for the complexion! 

Lesbia. I can’t bear it, man; the colour is frightful. 

Phil. I hate our own tame home-bred fancy.—I own I 
like the design—but take it away, man. 

Art. There must be something pretty in every thing 
that is foreign. [Ulysses shews another piece. 

Deid. I am sure, madam, this must convince you to the 
contrary.—Never was any thing so detestable! 

Lesbia. For heaven’s sake, sir, open that other packet; 
and take away this hideous trumpery. 

Ulys. How could’st thou make this mistake? Never was 
such an eternal blunderer. [Opens the armour. 

Phil. How ridiculous is this accident! 

Diom. Pardon the mistake, ladies. 

Lesbia. A suit of armour!—You see, Philoe, they can 
at least equip us for the camp. 

Phil. Nay, Lesbia, for that matter it might serve many 
a stiff awkward creature that we see every day in the 
drawing-room; for their dress is every way as absurd and 
preposterous. ue [Another packet open’d. 
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Ulys. If your expectations, ladies, are not now answer’d, 
let fancy own herself at a stand. *Tis inimitable! ’Tis 
irresistible! 

[As the ladies are employ’d in examining the stuffs, Achilles 
is handling and poising the armour, Ulysses observing 
him. 

Ach. The workmanship is curious; and so justly 
mounted! This very sword seems fitted to my hand.— 
The shield too is so little cumbersome; so very easy!— 
Was Hector here, the fate of Troy shou’d this instant be 
decided.—How my heart burns to meet him! 

Ulys. [Aside to Diom.] That intrepid air! That god- 
like look! It must be he! His nature, his disposition 
shews him through the disguise. [To Achilles.| Son of 
Thetis, 1 know thee, Greece demands thee, and now, 
Achilles, the house of Priam shakes. 

Ach. But what are you, friend, who thus presumes to 
know me? 

Ulys. You cannot be a stranger, sir, to the name of. 
Ulysses. 

Ach. As I have long honour’d, I shall now endeavour, 
sir, to emulate your fame. 

Ulys. Know, sir, Diomedes; he too is ambitious to 
attend you, and partake your glory. 

Diom. Come, Agyrtes; with him we carry conquest to 
the confederates. 

[Agyrtes takes a trumpet, which lay amongst the 
armour, and sounds. 


AIR XLVII. My dame hath a lame tame crane. 


Ulys. Thy fate then, O Troy, 1s decreed. 
Diom. How I pant! 


Ach. How I burn for the fight. 
Diom. Hark, glory calls. 
Ach. Now great Hector shall bleed. 


Agyr. Fame shall our deeds requite. 


[As Achilles is going off, he turns and looks on 


Deidamia. 
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AIR XLVII. Geminiani’s Minuet. 
Ach. Beauty weeps—Ah, why that languish? 
See she calls and bids me stay. 
How can I leave her? my heart feels her anguish. 
Hence, fame and glory. Love wins the day. 
[He drops the sword and shield. 
Trumpet sounds, and he takes ’em up again. 


AIR My dame hath a lame, &c., as before, sung in four 
parts as a catch. 

Ulys. Thy fate then, O Troy, is decreed. 

Ach. HowI pant! How I burn for the fight! 

Diom. Hark, glory calls. Now great Hector shall bleed. 

Agyr. Fame shall our deeds requite. 


[As they are going; Achilles stops, with his eyes 
fix’d on Deidamia. 
Art. For heaven’s sake, ladies, support Deidamia. 
Phil. Never was any thing so astonishing! 
Lesbia. Run then, Artemona, and acquaint the king and 
queen with what hath happen’d. [Exit Artemona. 
Phil. Ah, sister, sister, the mystery of that particular 
intimacy between you and Pyrrha is at last unravell’d. 
Lesbia. Now if it had not been a man of this prodigious 
consequence, it had been the same thing. Sure never 
unguarded woman was so unaccountably lucky! 
Deid. Can you leave me, Achilles?—Can you? 
Ulys. Consider your own glory, sir. 


AIR XLIX. Gavotte of Corelli. 
Ach, Why this pain? 
Love adieu, 
Break thy chain, 
Fame pursue. 
Ah, false heart, 
Can’ st thou part? 
Oaths and vows have bound me. 
Fame cries, Go; 
Love says, No. 
Why a’ye thus eas me? 
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Deid. Think of my condition. Save my honour. 

Ulys. Think of the honour of Greece. 

Deid. Think of your solemn oaths and promises. 

Ulys. Nations depend upon you.—Victory, sir, calls you 
hence. 

Deid. Can you, Achilles, be perfidious? 

Ulys. Can you lose your glory in the arms of a woman? 

Deid. Can you sacrifice the fame of your faithful 
Deidamia? 

AIR L. The scheme. 


Ach. O, what a conflict’s in my breast! 
Ulys. What, still in suspence? bid fame adieu. 
Deid. See me with shame opprest: 
I curse, yet I love thee too. 
Ulys. Let not her sighs unman your heart. 
Deid. Can you then go, and faith resign? 
Ach. Show d I! How can I part? 
Deid. Your honour is link’d with mine. 


Enter Artemona, Lycomedes, Theaspe, Diphilus, 
Periphas, and Ajax. 

Lycom. Hence, Diphilus ; and presume no more to come 
into my presence. "Iwas your paltry flattery that made 
me ridiculous.—Such a genius can never be at a loss for 
employment, for I have found you qualified for the very 
meanest offices. [Exit Diphilus. 

Theaspe. My daughter, sir, I hope, hath put confidence 
in a man of honour. 

Ach, My word, madam, is as sacred as the most religious 
ceremony. Yet (though we are already solemnly 
betroth’d to each other) ’tis my request, madam, that 
before I leave the court the priest may confirm the 
marriage. [Theaspe whispers Artemona, who goes out. 

Theaspe. This might have prov’d a scurvy affair, 
Deidamia ; for a woman can never depend upon a man’s 
honour after she hath lost her own to him. 

[Achilles talks apart to Ulysses, Periphas, @c. 

Lycom. You must own, madam, that ’twas your own 
jealousies that were the occasion of Deidamia’s disgrace. 
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Theaspe. How can you have the assurance to name it? 
Does it not put you in mind of your own?—Let her 
marriage to Achilles make us forget every thing past. 

Ach, As you was so furiously in love, lord Ajax, I hope 
I shall still retain your friendship. 

Ajax. No joking, I beg you, young man.—But pr’ythee, 
how came you here? and in a woman’s dress too!~-Your 
setting out, stripling, did not seem to promise much. 

Ach. The adventure wou’d be too long to tell you.— 
I shall reserve the story for the camp. 

[Artemona returns with the priest. 

Art. The priest, sir, is ready. 

Lycom. The ceremony waits you. 

Ach. It shall be my study, Lycomedes, to deserve this 
alliance. 

Lycom. May you be happy. 

Theaspe. Let the priest then join your hands. 

[Achilles, Deidamia, Lycomedes, Theaspe, Lesbia, 
Philoe, Artemona, retire to the back part of the 
stage. The priest performs the ceremony. 

Per. Our duel, Ajax, had made a much better figure 
if there had been a woman in the case. But you know, 
like men of violent honour, we were so very valiant that we 
did not know what we were fighting for. 

Ajax. If you are too free with your wit, Periphas, 
perhaps we may know what we quarrel about. 

Ulys. What, testy Ajax! Petticoats have led many a 
man into an error. How lucky was the discovery! for had 
you found a real complying woman, you had irretrievably 
been married. The presence of Achilles shall now 
animate the war. 


AIR LI. The man that is drunk, &c. 
Per. Was ever a lover so happily freed! 


Ajax. Try me no more; and mention tt never. 
Ulys. Suppose you had found her a woman indeed. 
Ajax. Must I be teaz’d and worried for ever ! 


Diom. By conquest in battle we finish the strife ; 
Per. But marriage had kept you in quarrels for life. 
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Ajax. Must you be fleering? 
Truce with your jeering. 
Know that you wits oft’ pay for your sneering. 


Per. If you had been deceiv’d by a woman—’tis what 
we are all liable to. 

Diom. But Ajax is a man of warm imagination. 

Ajax. After this day let me hear no more of this ridiculous 
affair. 

Per. Nay, for that matter, any man might have been 
deceiv’d; for love, you know, is blind. 

Ajax, With my sword I can answer any man. I tell 
you, I hate joking. [Lycomedes, @c., comes forward. 

Lycom. I have the common cause so much at heart, that 
I wou’d not, son, detain you from the siege. 


AIR LII. There liv’d long ago in a country place. 
Deid. How short was my calm! in a moment ’tis past ; 
Fresh sorrows arise, and my day ts o’ercast. 
But since ’tis decreed ——Let me stifle this tear. 
Be bold, yet be cautious ; my life is thy care ; 
On thine it depends ; ’tis for thee that I fear. 


Lycom. As both her country and your glory are con- 
cern’d, Deidamia must learn to bear your absence.—In 
the mean time, Achilles, she shall be our care. As the 
marriage is confirm’d; let the dancers, who were preparing 
for th’ approaching festival, celebrate the wedding. 

Ajax. But hearkee, young fellow. This is the old 
soldier’s play; for we seldom leave quarters but the land- 
lord’s daughter is the better for us—-Hah! [To Achilles. 


DANCE. 


Ulys. We may for a while put on a feign’d character, but 
nature is so often unguarded that it will shew itself.— 
*Tis to the armour we owe Achilles. 
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AIR LIII. Minuet of Corelli. 


Single. | Nature breaks forth at the moment unguarded. 
Chorus. Through all disguise she herself must betray. 
Single.  Heav’n with success hath our labours rewarded. 
Chorus. Let's with Achilles our genius obey. 


AIR LIV. Saraband of Corelli. 
Ulys. Thus when the cat had once all woman’s graces ; 
Courtship, marriage, won her embraces : 
Forth leapt a mouse ; she, forgetting enjoyment, 
Quits her fond spouse for her former employment. 


CHORUS. 


Minuet of Corellz. 


Nature breaks forth at a moment unguarded ; 
Through all disguise she herself must betray. 

Heav’n with success hath our labours rewarded ; 
Let’s with Achilles our genius obey. 
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DISTRESS’D WIFE: 


A COMEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


MEN. 


Sir Thomas Willit. 

Barter, a merchant, uncle to sir Thomas. 
Lord Courtlove. 

Pert, ‘> 

Forward, , visitors at lady Willit’s. 
Flutter, 

Trenchwell, a furmer, tenant to sir Thomas. 
Humphrey, butler to sir ‘Thomas. 

Fibber, porter te sir ‘Thomas. 


WOMEN. 
Lady Willit. 
Lady Frankair, sister to lord Courtlove. 
Lady Rampant. 
Mrs. Buxom. 
Mrs. Clackit. 
Miss Sprightly, niece to lady Willit. 
Miss Friendless, cousin to lady Willit. 
Fetch, lady Willit’s woman. 
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LE HORE GUEST ATU ORI) Os BGS 


Perr or, 
Sir THOMAS WILLIT, Mr. BARTER. 
BARTER. 


HY did you bring her to town at all? Why did 
not you pack her off into the country three months 
ago? 

Sir Tho. But to fall upon the sex in so severe a manner 
looks like pique. You old bachelors should not judge of 
all women by those you have convers’d with. 

Bart. Had I been ever married, nephew, you might have 
suspected me of pique and prejudice. Consider too, that 
a looker-on very often sees the oversights of those that are 
engag’d in the game; and of all mankind, according to my 
observations, a husband sees the least of what his wife 
is doing. 

Sir Tho. But there may be exceptions, sir. 

Bart. I tell you, nephew, ’tis every husband’s case. A 


wife hath a thousand wavs of blinding you.—(Not to 
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mention lying). What think you of flattery, fondness, 
and tears? Those are hood-winks that wives have ready 
upon every occasion. 

Sir Tho. Perhaps I have not the strongest reasons to 
be an advocate for matrimony; yet, for our own sakes, we 
should conceal our wives infirmities; for, if family disputes 
were to be made public, of all states, the state of matrimony 
must be the most ridiculous.—I grant you, sir, I have been 
very credulous; and that she hath teaz’d and flatter’d me 
too into ambition; and I did believe some great relations 
of her’s were to procure me an employment; so that I 
must take part of the folly of bringing her to town upon 
myself. 

Bart. And had you not a more profitable employment, 
than they could give you, in looking after your own affairs 
in the country ?—-Employments and titles are the shadows 
that you country gentlemen catch at, and knaves run away 
with your substance. Besides, nephew, you are whimsical, 
and have opinions of your own. Then too, you have a 
perverse uncourtly manner of speaking your mind. Never 
think of an employment without implicit political faith, and 
the other necessary qualifications. 

Sir Tho. I have given up all views, and am fix’d and 
determin’d for the country —Such another year’s expence 
would irretrievably ruin me. 

Bart. A man with such a wife is never fix’d, is never 
determin’d; he is the weather-cock, and the wind that blows 
it. Give me leave to doubt your resolutions, for I can 
believe nobody in the family but your wife, because she 
knows what she will do. 

Sir Tho. Nay, sir, you may believe me; for debts, duns, 
and necessity, have ty’d me down to be so unhusband like, 
as to make my wife do a reasonable thing. 

Bart. But when she (with fondness and tears) assures 
you, that matters are just upon a crisis, that a good employ- 
ment will soon set all affairs to rights; you must be con- 
vine’d she hath your interest at heart, and you cannot in 
gratitude refuse to accept of her good offices in town for 
a month or two longer. 
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Sir Tho. Spare me, sir; for I know and own my weakness 
in being led into this foolish scheme. 

Bart. But are you sure that you can be so uncomplaisant, 
as to throw a lady into a condition of life that she is utterly 
unfit for? For you must have experienc’d she hath all 
the suitable extravagances becoming a court-lady.—Nay, 
you too (without an employment) have show’d yourself 
qualify’d for one, by running into luxuries you could not 
support.—Does she game as deep as ever? 

Sir Tho. You know she does. 

Bart. And can you be so unreasonable as to put her out 
of the way of so innocent an amusement? 

Sir Tho. Why will you aggravate matters? I am but 
too sensible of ’em already.—-But it is necessary to pay 
tradesmen’s bills upon leaving the town, and my steward 
hath been so slack in his remittance, that I shall be obliged 
to take up another thousand. 

Bart. 'To enable your wife to play with a freer spirit. 

Sir Tho. The moment I have satisfied my creditors, I 
will remove her from the temptation; and nothing she can 
say shall make me alter my opinion. 

Bart. Upon that condition, I will find a friend, who 
shall furnish you with the sum, for your own, and her 
extravagancies have drain’d me of all my ready money o— 
But is your wife prepar’d for this terrible change? 

Sir Tho. If you mean, that she is convinc’d, that she 
hath consented to live in a regular way (a way that almost 
every woman detests and despises) that is a question I shall 
never ask her.—Though she is obstinate, I am as peremp- 
tory; so, without disputing a point I know she never 
will give up, the authority of a husband shall prevent all 
her objections. We shall have time enough for a recon- 
ciliation when we are settled in the country. 

Bart. Since I find you have got the use of your reason 
again, I shall take the privilege of a friend, and tell you, it 
was high time, upon every account, to do as you have 
determined.—Your character, as well as fortune, suffers. 

Sir Tho. I beg you to explain yourself. 

Bart. Is there not a bargain and sale on foot of your 
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niece Sprightly, to that formal pedant in politics, lord 
Courtlove?. The whole town looks upon that treaty of 
marriage (as you call it) in no other light. 

Sit Tho. She is a relation of my wife’s, and ‘tis an affair 
that I have never meddled with. 

Bart. How can the thing possibly have any other appear- 
ance?—What are your pretensions to an employment?— 
What were you to give for it?—I know the common way 
of dealing hath been, for so much honour, or so much 
conscience; but there have been those too, who have dealt 
for wives, daughters and nieces.—In short, no place is to 
be had without a valuable consideration some way OF 
another. 

Sir Tho. I know there have been proposals from lord 
Courtlove ; but what is that to me? 

Bart. The world (in things of this nature) will suppose 
a man and his wife agreed, though they know ten thousand 
instances to the contrary.—’Tis impossible for us to dis- 
tinguish to whom the folly or indiscretion properly belongs, 
with that exactness you can do between yourselves; so that 
your wife’s conduct, in this particular, must reflect upon 

ou. 

Sir Tho. That old beau is an arrant assembly-haunter. 

Bart. But this is a serious affair. 

Sir Tho. Not a young girl of any consequence can 
appear, but he is her profess’d follower; and they all coquet 
it with him only to turn him into ridicule. 

Bart. That is not the case here. Indeed, nephew, your 
wife’s behaviour is downright scandalous. 

Enter lady Willit. 

La. Willit. How can you be so provoking, sir Thomas? 
Was there no place in the house to bring your company 
into but my dressing-room?—Mr. Barter, your servant.— 
After all, this is intolerable, that one can never have a 
room to one’s self. 

Sir Tho. My uncle, madam, was desirous of paying his 
respects to you. 

La. Willit. And why had you not brought him to my 
bed-side? 
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Bart. If your ladyship is out of humour. [Gozng- 

La. Wilht. Pardon me, Mr. Barter ; I was not speaking 
to you. But you must allow that (notwithstanding the 
privileges of a husband) a wife ought to be treated with 
common good manners.—That’s all. 

Sir Tho. Your objections then, madam, are to me, it 
seems. 

La. Willit. Bless me, how can any creature alive be so 
captious? I vow, Mr. Barter, I look upon your visit as 
very obliging.—But when one is just out of bed!—You 
might have been so civil, methinks, to have sent up to 
know if one saw company or not. 

Sir Tho. Nay, prithee, child, don’t make yourself 
ridiculous. How can you put yourself out of humour for 
such trifles?—I have sent for my uncle to advise with him 
about settling my affairs upon our leaving the town.— 

La. Willit. How should he be judge of our affairs? 

Sir Tho. I am judge of ’em, madam.—-! wish you were 
so too. 

La. Willit. 1 wish some people would not be so over- 
fond of their own opinions.—’Tis astonishing a man can 
have so perverse a conduct, as to make it impossible for one 
to serve him. 

Sir Tho. What do you mean, madam? 

La. Willit. To speak plainer, then, you are not a judge 
of your own affairs—Sure you will allow me to know what 
I am doing. 

Sir Tho. Then I must speak plainer too, madam, and 
acquaint you, that my circumstances oblige me to put an 
end to your negociations, and that my resolutions are taken, 
to retrieve, to look after, and support the estate I was born 
to.—The wildgoose chase is over.—Let the necessitous 
and sycophants haunt levees, and seek to spunge upon the 
public; ’tis a pursuit beneath a free-born country gentleman. 
So, madam, I will not be the occasion of one lie more, 
either from you or your friends, for I here cancel all court- 
promises; and frankly own, that I am ashamed of the part 
you have made me act. ane 

La. Willit. I beg you, sir Thomas, don’t speak so dis- 
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agreeably loud.—My head akes, and you wotty one to 
death. 

Sir Tho. Have you call’d in all your tradesmen’s bills? 

La. Willit. One would think you had found those 
creatures forward and impertinent enough without my 
encouragement. 

Sir Tho. But these are things, child, that must be settled. 

La. Willit. Always upon this topic! A man with these 
vulgar scruples about him is his own eternal dun.—Was 
there ever a man, who grew to be of any consequence, who 
did not run out?—Would you have credit, and not make use 
of jt? Now, Mr. Barter, is not this narrow way of thinking 
provoking? 

Bart. You would not, madam, condescend to appeal to 
a merchant upon this subject —We live on in the humdrum 
way of honesty and regularity: We think, we act, 
differently from people at your end of the town; and as it 
never yet was known, can it now be expected, that courtiers 
should ever stoop to regulate their conduct by ours?—As 
I am no judge, you must excuse me from giving my ~ 
opinion. 

La. Willit. 1 wish you had never given your opinion to 
somebody else; for my husband is never so unreasonable 
as after he hath conversed with you. Would your 
wisdom advise him now, out of caprice, to abandon a very 
considerable thing, that is ready for his acceptance? 

Sir Tho. You know my resolution, and I advise you to 
prepare for it. 

La. Willit. And do you really think this language is 
even becoming a husband?—For heaven’s sake have done. 
You know I am out of order, and company kills me; so 
that I must beg to be excused. A brute! [Exit. 

Bart. I never enter into a dispute with a woman, for 
every reason against her, only serves to make her the more 
obstinate in her own opinion. 

Enter Fibber. 
Fibber. Lord Courilove, sir. [Exit. 
Enter lord Courtlove. 
Ld. Court. The business of the day will make the levee 
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sooner than usual this morning: If you will give me leave, 
sir Thomas, I will have the honour of waiting upon you.— 
I hope I do not break in upon business.—Pray, who is this 
gentleman? May one talk before him?—You will pardon 
“my caution. — 

Sir Tho. My uncle, my lord. 

Ld. Court. Mr. Barter, your most obedient servant.— 
The honour of being known to you is what I have been long 
soliciting —Are we to have the favour of your company?— 
Shall I have the honour of presenting you? 

Bart. To whom, and where, my lord? 

Ld. Court. Sir Thomas and I are going together to the 
levee. 

Bart. My nephew may do what he pleases; I have neither 
business, nor any thing to ask; and I would not make myself 
seem a dependent, to swell any great man’s vanity in 
Christendom. 

Ld. Court. I beg your pardon, sir. You merchants have 
your own way of thinking.—- 

Bart. And of speaking and acting too.—But you know, 
my lord, we are a particular race of people. 

Ld. Court. Pray, sir Thomas, hath Mr. Barter been dis- 
obliged?—-I think it would not be prudent to talk upon 
your affairs before him. 

Sir Tho. My uncle is perfectly well acquainted with 
every step I am taking, and I beg you to give him no 
suspicions of me. 

Ld. Court. Believe me, sir Thomas, you have not a 
common promise; I would not have your impatience shew 
you look upon it as such.—Your want of confidence of 
jate, I know, hath given some unjust jealousies, but all those 
may be got over.—And will you just now, by any little 
omissions, make your affair impracticable?—You are 
sensible all my small interest is engag’d to serve you: I 
have made a point of it, and the thing shall be done. 

Sir Tho. And so you have answer’d for my attendance 
this morning.—I have business, my lord. 

Ld. Court. At this particular time, sir, I know your 


absenting yourself must be taken notice of; and it would 
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not easily be forgiven—My zeal, sir, for your interest, was 
the occasion of this visit. 

Sir Tho. Is attendance and homage then expected from 
me as a duty2—Am I number’d among the prostitute 
hirelings of power?—I hope my behaviour hath not made 
me appear to the world in the contemptible light I do to 
you and your friends. *Tis high time, my lord, that my 
conduct should rectify your mistake. 

Ld. Court. Without your further appearing in it, sir 
Thomas, I say the thing shall be done.—But at present i 
wave the discourse—You must pardon me, sir, if I am 
somewhat solicitous about my own success.—Am I to be 
happy with Miss Sprighily? Did she listen to the last 
proposals I made to lady Willit? 

Sir Tho. The girl never ask’d my advice; but if your 
lordship asks it, I own I think the inequality of your age 
makes the thing ridiculous. 

Ld. Court. The alliance, the fortune, I hope, is unex- 
ceptionable. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis not, my lord, that I think your applica- 
tions desperate; for daughters, as well as fathers and 
mothers, set their hearts on nothing but title and fortune. 
As to love, daily examples shew you, they seldom wholly 
rely upon a husband. 

Ld. Court. We are upon no secret, Mr. Barter —You 
cannot be a stranger to my treaty of marriage with Miss 
Sprightly. 

Bart. If the girl was not so great a fortune, methinks your 
lordship’s love would appear somewhat more disinterested. 

Sir Tho. I have quitted all my pretensions to an employ- 
ment; and did your lordship weigh the affair rightly, you 
would give up your’s to a wife-—An employment frequently 
runs you into every fashionable extravagance, luxury, and 
debt: does not a wife do the same?—-An employment 
influences your words and actions, even against reason and 
common sense: a wife hath done, and can do the same.— 
As I am resolved to do one reasonable thing myself, I 
advise your lordship to do another.—Keep your reason, 
keep your liberty, and think no more of my niece. 
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Ld. Court. She seems to wait only for your appro- 
bation. 

Sir Tho. Excuse me, my lord.—If I know her; she is not 
to be influenc’d, but by her own inclinations: What those 
- are I could never find out; perhaps they may be at present 
to a title; after you have her, they may be to something 
else—Were it in my power, I would not do your lordship 

so ill an office. 

Ld. Court. I trust myself to your friendship.——I am 
sorry I cannot have the honour of your company where I 
am going; when I return to pay my respects to the ladies, I 
hope to bring you proofs that my friendship was not merely 
profession. [Exit. 

Bart. 1 find you have the use of your reason when your 
wife is not by; consider yourself as a man, and consider 
her as a woman, and you may have it then too.—You were 
born to freedom, and would you seek to make yourself a 
slave? you were born to fortune, and would you stoop to 

make yourself a beggar? For of all beggars, I look upon a 
minister’s follower to be the meanest. 

Sir Tho. I have still, sir, so much of the spirit of a true 
Briton, that I despise myself for the steps I have been led 
into. Tis true, I am one flesh with my wife, but my 
mind is my own; and you shall soon be conyince’d, that I 
have so reasonable a regard for her, that my own honour 
shall govern me, and not her capricious passions. 

Bart. That you may not be disappointed of the sum 
upon this emergency, it shall be my immediate business 
to find out a person to supply you. Tl be with you again 
an hour or two before dinner. 

Sir Tho. I shall ever own the obligation, and you will 
soon have the pleasure to see that your good offices were 
not thrown away. [Exit Barter. 


Enter Humphrey. 

Sir Tho. Well, Humphrey, what want you? 

Humph. My lady, sir, hath order’d me to call upon the 
wine-merchant for six dozen more of champaign. Now 
the case is, Mr. Botler won’t deliver a drop more without 
ready money.—Alack-a-day, sir! things are hugely alter’d 
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from what they were in old sir Thomas’s time.—But servants 
must see all, and say nothing. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis no matter, Humphrey —You may tell my 
wife, that I gave you orders to the contrary. 

Humph. Well,—it is no wonder that your fine folk live so 
great, when they pay for nothing. Now to my thinking, 
to squander more than a man hath, is not so reputable a 
thing as your people of quality seem to think —Why now, 
an’t like your honour, there’s your taylor uses you like a 
dog.—My lady too, methinks, had better play less and pay 
better. But servants, they say, must see, and say 
nothing. What, though it be the fashion, to my 
thinking, there is no such mighty matter of greatness in 
being bubbled by knaves, and spunging upon industry.— 
Now, for my part, I can’t find out where would be the 
lessening of a great man, though he should pay his debts. 
—Great folk have great privileges, that’s certain But, 
troth, I think ’tis e’en as creditable to be just and honest. 

Sir Tho. I thank thee, Humphrey, for thy blunt reproof. 
I feel the shame of being in debt. Tis a life of depen- 
dance, and beneath a man of honour. 

Humph. And they tell me too, that matters are going at 
a wild rate in the country yonder. Hath your honour spoke 
with your tenant John Trenchwell, who came to town last 
night?—But here he is himself, and he can better inform 
your honour.—He would very fain have seen your honour 
as soon as he came to town. 

Enter Trenchwell. 

Sir Tho. Farmer Trenchwell, 1am glad to see you. Pray, 
what business brought you to town? 

Trench. My business, sir Thomas, is merely upon your 
account. As I have always found you a kind landlord, I 
thought it my duty to serve you to the best of my power. 

Sir Tho. What is that paper in your hand? Hath a life 
dropp’d, and do you want to renew? 

Trench. That you might not look upon it as a private 
pique of mine, you will find there the hands of most of 
your creditable tenants. Your steward Survey, sir, 
hath abused you. 
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Humph. Open his eyes, Master Trenchwell. Be a rogue 
never so rich and great, ’tis the part of an honest man to 
detect him.—Fear him not, farmer Trenchwell. A knave, 
_ before he is found out, is proud and insolent, but after he 
is found out, he is the meanest of cowards.—Speak out; 
speak plain. "Tis what every servant of the family hath 
long thought of him. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis a remonstrance I see against Survey, my 
steward. 

Trench. He never had any thing to transact with any one 
tenant, but he had a private jobb of his own. By what 
means, think you, hath he purchased all those fine tene- 
ments round you?—Only give your tenants a hearing, and 
you will not want proofs. 

Sir Tho. I always took Survey to be an honest fellow. 

Trench. And do you think so still? 

Sir Tho. I don’t know what to think. 

Trench, Read on. Only see how he hath acted since 
he was left to himself. 

Humph. Well said, teach him to know a rogue from an 
honest man. ”Tis a lesson that country gentlemen almost 
always pay for learning. —-Now he does not care to find 
him out, because it will give him the trouble of looking into 
his own affairs—Then too, none of your high-born 
gentlemen ever care to own they have been imposed upon. 

Sir Tho. The facts charg’d against him are very strong. 

Trench. And very true. 

Sir Tho. I have been very kind to the fellow. 

Trench. Knavery, sit Thomas, is not confin’d to London. 
We are not so ignorant of the ways of the world. Pray, 
how think you stewards get richer than their masters? 
Ah, dear sir they know how to make the most of a 
place too. 


Enter lady Willit. 

La. Willit. How can you have your creatures in one’s 
dressing-room?—You know I want to dress. ‘What 
business have you here?—Did not I order you to go to the 
wine-merchant? 

Sir Tho. I shall give direction about it, child——Here’s 
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my honest neighbour Trenchwell hath brought me a most 
flagrant information against Survey. 

La. Willit. A gentleman would have a fine time on’t to 
be influenc’d by a few discontented peasants. 

Sir Tho. But the thing, madam, must be enquired into. 

La. Willit. How can any creature be so dull, so unenter- 
taining, to be always pothering over his own affairs! Can 
you be so unlike a gentleman, to think your father left you 
an estate to look after it? What are stewards for? 

Sir Tho. To look after fools estates, till they leave ’em 
nothing to look after. 

La. Willit. Short and pithy—But why am I to be 
worried?—I am not your steward;—am I?—Do you know 
that I am to have company to breakfast?—Fetch, get my 
things ready to dress this instant. [Calls at the door. 

Sir Tho. Since the company and discourse are disagree- 
able to you, we’ll talk farther upon this affair below. — 

La. Willit. What is the wench stupid ?—Fetch No— 
let the disagreeable crew be gone first—And let me know - 


when every thing is ready. [Exit. 
Sir Tho. Where shall one look for honesty?———Who 
hath it?———Or of what use is it to the owner? Tis a 


restraint upon a man’s fortune; ’tis a curb upon oppor- 
tunity, and makes either a public or private trust worth 
nothing.—What’s its reward?—Poverty. Is it among 
the rich? No: for it never keeps company with avarice, 
luxury, and extravagance. Is it among the vulgar? No: 
for they act by imitation. Who can one trust? If I 
trust my servant, I tempt him. If I trust my friend, I 
lose him. If I trust my wife, for the quiet of the family, 
she looks upon it as her duty to deceive me. 


’Tis then ourselves who, by implicit trust, 
Tempt servants, friends, and wives to be unjust. 
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AC AY lL. 
Lady WILLIT, FETCH. 
Lady Willit sitting at her toilet. 
Lady WILULIT. 


Be me!—How can any mortal be so awkward 
[Fetch combing her hair.] Dost think I have no 
feeling? Am I to be flea’d alive-—Go—begone. 

[going.] Come hither. [returning.] Who do you 

think is to dress me? Tell ’em Lil have the tea-kettle 

ready this instant. [going.]—Is the wench distracted ?— 

What, am I to sit all day long with my hair about my ears 

like a mermaid? [returning.] Now I'll be sworn for’t, 

thou hast not spoke for the tea-water all this while, though 

I order’d it an hour ago. 

Fetch. Not by me, madam. 

La. Willit. So you tell me I lye—that’s all. [going].— 
What is the blundering fool doing?—Am I to be dress’d 
to day or no? [returning|—Bid the porter bring me up the 
book of visits-—Why don’t you go? [going.]—Must I bid 
you do the same thing a thousand times over and over 
again?—I am to have no breakfast to day, that I find you 
are determin’d upon. [stops at the door.] 

Fetch. Your ladyship bid me call the porter. 

La. Willit. And where is he?—Thou hast not done any 
one thing that I have order’d thee all this day. [going.] 
—Bring me the lavender-drops. [returning.|—No, 1 won't 
have any now—you know I hate ’em—One would think 
the wench had learn’d from her master, and that I was born 
to be contradicted.—The visiting-book, I suppose, is to 
be a secret; and I am the last of the family who is to be 
trusted with it—Go, get out of my sight, provoking slut. 
[stops at the door.| 

Fetch. Your ladyship hares one so—so—so, that you will 
not give one ti—ti—me—to do a hundred things at once. 

La. Willit, Don’t stand there a pouting and blubbering. 
—Is the creature grown 4 changeling?—Fetch, Fetch, 


id 
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Fetch, come hither, I say. [ratses her voice every time she 
calls.|—Well, madam, now I speak to you calmly. [Fetch 
returns.}—Will you be so obliging as to desire the porter 
to bring me the book of visits, as soon as he and you shall 
think convenient. [goimg.]—But first (d’ye hear me?) 
[returns.] bring me the cellar yonder. [brings the box.} 
—What am I to drink out of?—A tea-cup, fool. 

Fetch. I hope your ladyship is well. [brings the tea-cup.] 

La. Willit. Thou art so intolerably stupid, there’s no 
enduring thee.—I have rav’d myself into the spleen— 
hold, hold. [pours some cordial water into the tea-cup,| 

Fetch. What signifies that drop or two?—indeed, madam, 
your ladyship should take a little more. 

La. Willit. There, there; enough.—One would think, 
girl, thou hadst a mind to fuddle me [drinks.]—So then you 
won’t take it away again!—What art thou pothering about? 
—Fetch, how long is it since we came to town? 

Fetch. The four months, madam, are out this week. 

La. Willit. Well; methinks, it is but a day, an hour, a. 
minute.—-I am determin’d he shall not have his will in 
ev'ry thing.—I am not to be dangled about whenever and 
wherever his odious business calls him.—Well.—And 
where’s the porter? [Exit Fetch, lady Willit rises.] Sure, 
nothing can be more shocking than knowing the day of 
one’s death, except knowing the day one is to be buried 
in the country! There to be stuck, and to have a new 
suit every spring like a tree, for the benefit of the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field; to be gaz’d at every 
Sunday at church by ploughmen and their cubs, and draw 
the envy of their wives and daughters! 

Enter Fetch and Fibber. 

La. Willit. Thou wilt always be a blundering fellow, 
Fibber. [sits down.] Give me the book then. [snatches 
the book out of his hand, and looks on it every now and then.] 
Wilt thou never learn to know any body? Every creature 
is let in you should keep out, and I am deny’d to every 
body you should let in.—I am not at home this morning— 
d’ye hear me?—I mean to no odd-body; to no formals— 
I'll see no-body whatever—To me visits are now as 
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troublesome as to a man under sentence. Hath your 
master, Fibber, given any orders about going into the 
country 

Fibber. The servants, madam, talk of this week. 

La. Willit. Servants will always be talking impertinently. 
—I desire I may have no more of your blunders.—You may 
go. [going.] But stay; [returns.] You know I always am 
at home to Mr. Pert. [going.|—Now, Fetch, pray tell me 
sincerely; who do you think the prettiest fellow of all my 
visitors ?>—Fibber,—Call him back, and bid him wait 
without.—[Fetch goes out and returns.] Well, Why 
don’t vou answer me? [Rises. 

Fetch. Dear madam! 

La. Willit. Nay, Fetch, you shall tell me. 

Fetch. Why, madam, I own, (if I must speak truth) I 
think Mr. Pert is a charming man. 

La. Willit. Now, Fetch, you say that to flatter me. 

Fetch. Sure no creature alive was ever half so entertain- 
ing.—’Tis a pity he is so given to whisper.— 

La. Willit. After all, a woman, as well as a minister, 
would lose half her importance without her whisperers.— 
They give one an air of consequence at an assembly.—I 
know the women hate me for it, for it makes the men ap- 
pear too particular. 

Fetch. Now I love a man that speaks out. 

La. Willit. Well,—and what’s the use of a whisper?— 
The fault of it, Fetch, is, that it is often too plain. 
Fetch. Your ladyship should not betray his whispers. 

La. Willit. How dare you?—I won’t suffer you, Fetch, 
to be impertinent.—But why is not the porter here?— 
Would’st thou have me call him? [Exit Fetch, and returns. 
—For what was it I wanted him?—oh— 

Enter Fibber. 
If Mr. Forward calls, 1 think—Yes—You may let him in. 
—But no one living creature besides. [going.]—Hold— 
Where is the stupid fellow going? [returns.]}—And lord 
Courtlove too.—No—’Tis no matter.—But be sure you let 
me know when he is with Miss Sprightly. 

Fetch. Your ladyship ge | gh i Mr. Flutter. 
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La. Willit. The fellow could not be such a 
blockhead to deny me to him.—You know he is always 
admitted. 

Fibber. And if lady Frankair calls— 

La. Willit. How canst thou ask such a question! Have 
not I sent to her twice this morning? If she is not here in 
five minutes, order the footman to go again——Now you 
know my commands.—But, be sure you let in no fusties. 
{Exit Fibber.] How happy is that creature!—Of all the 
women in the world I envy lady Frankair. 

Fetch. Why so, madam? 

La. Willit. She hath her will in every thing, be it ever 
so unreasonable.—Then too, she hath not (like most of our 
fine ladies) lost her reputation, I should say gain’d a 
reputation for nothing.—Besides, who lives more elegantly? 
Who dresses better? Who hath more command in her 
family? Who plays deeper and handsomer? Who hath 
the credit of more intrigues, and hath really had ’em? Half 
of the women in town have had nothing but the vanity of | 
having lost their reputation.—Sure there was a time, when 
men and women had other pleasures besides vanity!— 
—The flirting fellows now play at making love, as the 
children make believe gossipings and christenings. But, 
lady Frankair; sure, she hath more wit and more real 
pleasure!—Wou'd I were that very individual woman! 

Fetch. But they say she runs her husband in debt most 
monstrously. 

La. Willit. And would’st thou really, Fetch, have a 
woman deny herself the use of her husband’s fortune? 
[sits down.] Thou talkest so like my husband, there’s no 
bearing thee.—I have an aversion to any body that is so 
intolerably wise—Why dost not thou talk to me too of 
ceconomy?—I am surfeited with that hideous word.— 
Don’t you know we have company to dinner, and that I am 
to be dress’d to-day?—Nay, prithee, wench, don’t lay 
violent hands upon me.—I won’t dress yet—See if the 
tea-things are ready. 

Enter Fibber. 

Fibber. Lady Frankair, madam. 
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La. Wilt. Why did not you bid her come up, fool? 

[rises.] [Exit Fibber. 
Enter lady Frankair. : 

La. Frank. Sure, child, you can never be so tame a 
domestic animal as to submit to dwell with birds and 
beasts! The town was built for rational creatures.— 
Pluck up the spirit of a woman of sense, and be obstinate. 

La. Willit. How different, is the state of marriage!—To 
you ’tis a convenience, to me ’tis a bridle; to you ’tis 
liberty, to me ’tis chains; to you ’tis a gallant, to me ’tis 
only a clog, a dog in the manger,—a husband. 

La. Frank. All this is owing to your too easy complying 
temper. I dare say (as if he were another man) you now 
and then sit with him, converse with him, and have been 
unguarded enough to have been convince’d by him.—Now 
that is what I can have no notion of.—’Tis such as you, 
child, that make husbands impertinent.—But, after all, 
why in these violent agonies?—The employment, that I 
know will be offer’d him, must keep him in town.—My 
brother Couritlove tells me the thing is sure——But pray, 
how are he and Miss Sprightly together at present? 

La. Willit. Never were two such _ unaccountable 
creatures !—The thing may seem incredible, yet ’tis certain, 
the man absolutely will not accept of an employment, and 
the woman refuses a title——In short, my dear, there are 
a thousand disagreeable circumstances, that concur to 
make my case desperate. 

La. Frank. ’Tis not, child, that he hath any objections 
to an employment; ’tis the expectation, ’tis the delay, that 
hath disgusted him. A promise hath disobliged many a 
country gentleman; but the employment never fails to 
reconcile ’em again. 

La. Willit. But there are other things too.—Could you 
imagine him still so little acquainted with good breeding 
as to be jealous?—There are creatures who can never get 
the better of their natural rusticity.—Besides, ’tis evident, 
I am beset with spies. He keeps that awkward cousin of 
his in the house for nothing else, who worries me with 
her company eternally; sigh Nas she leads the life of a 
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dog, like a spaniel, she is the fonder of me for her ill usage.. 
That girl, I suspect, hath been a devil to me. 

La. Frank. I really think her pretty; then too, she seems 
a harmless, good sort of a creature: I dare swear she is 
inoffensive, that is to say, unobserving. 

La. Willit. Hang her, I hate her. 

La. Frank. But your business, my dear, at present is to 
gain time: you must contrive to defer the journey, or you 
are utterly lost. 

La. Willit. What must be, must be.—’Tis merely possible 
the country may be agreeable to cows and asses; I hate 
meadows and trees.—The country air for health \—’Tis a 
lye.—’Tis plague, pestilence, and death. 

La. Frank. Why can’t you be sick? 

La. Willit. To have the immediate sentence of banish- 
ment by the prescription of a physician. 

La. Frank. But what think you of the spleen, vapours, 
fits?—Never fear, child, the physicians will keep such 
patients in town for their own sakes.—The spleen hath 
weakened many a husband’s authority; the vapours have 
blown up many a dreadful resolution; and by well-tim’d 
fits I have known the most miserable slaves of wives grow 
to absolute dominion. 

[Fetch enters; the tea-table brought in.] 

La. Willit. Nay, I must and will try what can be done; 
for I had rather really die in town than live in the country; 
though I hate paradise, ’tis painted so monstrously like 
it. What is death but leaving the company one likes?— 
And is not one depriv’d of that in the country? Death 
is oblivion, ’tis a state of forgetfulness; but there we live 
and hear of pleasures that we are ever debarr’d from; and 
where’s the difference of being buried in a church-yard, 
or an odious country-house? A restless, walking, dead 
thing, who is sensible she is dead and feels herself 
buried! 

La. Frank. Only gain time, child, and you must gain 
your ends. 

La. Willit. "T'was the malicious penny-post letter, about 
me and Mr. Pert, that aad him thus entirely untractable, 
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—I will get to the bottom of it, I am determin’d—I know 

the girl hates me.—Fetch, go call my cousin Fenny to me 

this instant. [They sit down at the tea-table.| [Exit Fetch. 
Enter Miss Friendless, and Fetch. 

La. Willit. Heavens! How like a mawkin the thing 
looks! Whence came you now?—From slopping of tea 
to be sure!—Miss Sprightly and you are always nuzling 
your heads together. I will have no pouting—don’t 
stand biting your thumbs, but sit you down.—Now, 
Fenny, don’t deny it; for I know that giggling flirt and 
you are always turning the family into ridicule, that you 
are oblig’d to. 

Friendl. How can your ladyship think me so ungrateful! 
—Let me entreat you, madam, to have a little consideration 
for me before company. 

La. Frank. Are you for a cup of tea, Miss Friendless. 

La. Willit. Don’t trouble yourself, madam; the girl is 
so cramm’d already, that she can’t guzzle down a drop 
more—You, that are an observer in the family, without 
doubt, must know all things —Will lord Courtlove carry 
his point with Miss Sprightly?—Now I take Fack Forward 
to be her favourite. 

La. Frank. Miss Friendless, your tea will be cold. 

La. Willit. Dear madam, do you mean to drown the 
girl? I told you she had breakfasted already.—But, 
Fenny, why don’t you answer me?—Don’t be in your 
sullens. 

Friendl. She trusts me with none of her secrets. 

La. Willit. How monstrously this girl will lie!—There 
[She rises and turns her round, and then sits down, Friendless 
remains standing.] Turn about and show yourself—Now 
pray tell me, lady Frankair, is this creature fit to appear in 
civiliz’d company? 

Friend]. How can you be so inhuman? [Going. 

La. Willit. Nay; you shan’t stir—Now, Jenny, let me 
ask you one question, and know that I will have an answer. 
—How frightfully the girl stares!—What letter was that, 
which put sir Thomas in such insufferable ill-humour 
yesterday? Come, own it eee Miss Sprightly set 
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you upon it.—That flirt would have a regiment of lovers- 
I have long observ’d she hath an eye to Mr. Pert, and she 
thinks I prevent his coquetting it with her.—Now is not 
this true, cousin Fenny? 

Friendl. Your ladyship sure is not in earnest. 

La. Willit. Let me have a direct answer; for know, I will 
be satisfied. 

Friendl. You may believe me, madam. 

La. Willit. But I won’t believe you.—The thing shall 
be brought to light—Now will I be hang’d if she hath 
not another letter in her pocket to carry on the same 
mischief.—-Fetch, turn out the creature’s pocket.—I 
know I am your aversion. 

Friendl. What a life am I born to! chamber-maids, 
kitchen-maids, scullions are to be envy’d. Lam tormented, 
like a boy’s bird, merely for diversion. 

La. Frank: Really, madam, you are now too severe. 

La. Willit. Nay, madam, that is my business.—Fetch, 
do as I bid you, hussy. 

Friendl. Ah! 

La. Willit. Why does not the wench give it met-— 
What a luggage is here?—Why dost not thou carry a 
knap-sack? 

Friendl. I beg it of you—How can your ladyship expose 
one so! 

La. Willit. What have we here?—A tawdry purse of her 
own work. Couldst thou imagine this a thing that cou’d 
ever be of use in thy pocket!—Here; take your dirty 
trumpery.—The top of a tooth-pick case, a bit of sealing- 
wax, and a huswife——There; why don’t you take your 
trolloping things as I give them you? A knotting-needle, 
a glass necklace, and a mother of pearl snuff-box.—So, 
now I see which way all my snuff goes.—There—pick 
em up when I bid you. 

Friendl. "Tis not to be borne.—I will have my pocket. 

La. Willit. You will2—How?—Am I to be insulted 
thus?—Am I to be talk’d to in this manner?—You will! 
Fetch, keep the girl from me till I have done—You shall 
find, madam, that I have the command in my own house. 
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—yYou grow so monstrously uneasy, that I fancy the secret 
is not far of.—This broken-clasp pocket-book may be 
worth perusal; and this letter too, may make some dis- 
covery.—There, take all your nasty litter; [Flings her the 
pocket. They rise from the tea-table.| it makes me sick; 
there’s no enduring it—To Mrs. Elizabeth Pantry.— 
Pray, how long hath this correspondence been between 
you and my house-keeper? 

Friendl. Your ladyship cannot be so ill-bred as to break 
open one’s letters. 

La. Willit. That such a creature should talk of good- 
breeding! [breaks open the letter.] Are you now convinc’d, 
lady Frankair, of the girl’s impertinence?—[reads.] ‘‘ Mrs. 
“‘ Pantry, As I promised to give you intelligence of our 
“leaving London, that you might get things in order, I 
“can now tell you, that I guess it will be the latter end of 
“this week. Your friend and humble servant, Fane 
“« Fyiendless.”’—You are beast enough to be fond of the 
country, I find; and I am to be lugg’d thither to keep you 
company.—But the pocket-book may be of more conse- 
quence.—[reads] ‘“‘ For seeing the play with Mrs. Fetch, 
“one shilling and sixpence. Lost at cribbage to Mrs. 
“ Fetch, twopence halfpenny. For seeing the wax-work 
“in Fleet-street, sixpence.’—Nothing but a paultry 
account of her expences. But what have we here? 
[reads] ‘‘ A collection of the newest expressions in use 
“among the fine gentlemen and ladies.’”’—What canst 
thou mean by all this nonsense?—[reads.] ‘‘ Having an 
“ affair with a lady. Being well with a lady. —Expressions 
“ not fit for a modest pen to explain.—To follow a woman. 
“That is, when a man takes all occasions to shew the 
“‘ town that he follows her.” 

Friendl. You tear me to pieces. Dear madam, have 
some mercy. 

La. Willit. [Reads.] “A dangler. One that passes his 
“time with the ladies; who says nothing, does nothing, 
“‘ means nothing, and whom nothing is meant to. It puts 
“ one in mind of Mr. Flutter.”—Fool!—“ A flurt. One 
“‘ who gives himself all the se of making love in public; 
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“ that is of vast consequence to himself, and to nobody 
“ besides —Something of Mr. Pert.”—ridiculous slut!— 
[reads.] “ A fine man.—Just what I take Mr. Pert to be. 
“ \ man who knows little, and pretends to everything.” 
—horribly ignorant!—[reads,] “ A pretty fellow—that is, 
‘4 fine dress’d man with little sense and a great deal of 
“ assurance.—Mr. Forward is what one may call a pretty 
“ fellow.’—Foolish beyond expression!—‘ The man is 
“ married;—that is, has an extravagant wife, is hen-peck’d 
“and a cuckold, like—” [looking on lady Frankair.] The 
girl is horribly scurrilous.—‘ Fusties, formals, and odd- 
“ bodies. That is, her own, and her husband’s relations.” 
—The only just remark thou hast made!—Here, take your 
impertinent book, get into your own room, and darn your 
tatter’d pinners,—slattern. [Exit Miss Friendless. 

La. Frank. Supposing the girl innocent, your passion 
made you very provoking. 

La. Willit: 1 can’t endure any thing so intolerably 
forward.—Sure all the fine men have abandoned me 
to-day; they desert me as rats do a falling house; they 
have a presentiment of my disgrace, my ruin, my banish- 
ment. 

La. Frank. That is the point you are to guard against. 
Don’t insist upon too much; get but a reprieve, and with 
my instructions you shall carry every thing you wish. 

La. Wiillit. Now is that creature gone to grunt out her 
grievances to Miss Sprightly.—But she shall not have that 
satisfaction. 

La. Frank. Make her your single view. On the success 
of my brother Courtlove’s affair, in short, depends your 
happiness or misery. 

La. Willit. I know that malicious cousin of his, under- 
hand opposes me in every thing.—Let us break in upon 
their conversation. 

La. Frank. I am for working up the girl to the match. 
—Respect keeps a man from hurrying on an affair, which 
may be the very thing a woman wishes; now upon such 
an occasion, ’tis incredible how much we women can do 
with one another—’Tis certain, my brother is extra- 
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vagantly fond of her, for it is not to be supposed but he 
might have as good offers. 
La. Willit. Your ladyship speaks my very sentiments.— 
_ Let us about it this moment. 
La. Frank. Man knows us not; we trifle with their art; 
Woman can only judge of woman’s heart. 


ACD rik, 
Lady witut, Lady FRANKAIR, Miss SPRIGHTLY. 
SPRIGHTLY. 


UT after all, lady Frankair, the match would be 

ridiculous; you must think lord Courtlove too old. 

La. Frank. What can you mean, child? Iam pro- 

posing him for a husband, and you are thinking of a lover. 

Now those, in my opinion, require very different quali- 
fications. 

La. Willit. You should consider, niece, he is a man of 
quality. 

Spright. I should consider too, that many a woman hath 
paid too dear for a title. 

La. Wilt. But then his estate 

Spright. No doubt is sufficient to keep more women 
than one.—No woman can be so unreasonable, as to expect 
my lord should live beneath his quality. 

La. Willit. Besides all this, his employment 

Spright. That is one of the strongest temptations to a 
man to give up himself, I grant you ; but women have other 
temptations that are more prevalent. 

La. Willit. What temptations but these can induce a 
woman to marry?—I always thought the girl wanted dis- 
cretion; but now, child, you have convine’d me you know 
nothing of the world. 

Spright. And you really would persuade me to make 
myself an old child’s rattle, one that will be every day 
more and more a child, one that can never grow to a man! 
—Pardon me, madam, I had forgot he was your ladyship’s 
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brother!—but, however, you know that can’t make him 
younger, and I speak only of my lord’s age. 

La. Frank. Miss Sprightly hath so many lovers, that she 
doth not care to determine on one for fear of losing all the 
rest.—Now is not that the case, miss?—Believe me, child, 
after marriage all the rest will double their application. 

La. Willit. You have then so little consideration for your 
own happiness, that you would venture on a young fellow. 
—Now, lady Frankair, is it not surprizing that girls can 
have so little judgment?—Suppose that Mr. Pert really 
was in earnest.—Nay, don’t colour, niece, for I know he 
hath sent you verses. 

Spright. What then?—That is, not that he admires me, 
but that I may admire him.—That’s but a pump, madam, 
I know where his passion lies, though I think his most 
prevalent one is his own dear self. 

La. Willit. Nay, now, child, you are piqu’d.—But 
perhaps I may be mistaken, for Jack Forward is perpetually 
flirting it with you. 

Spright. Ever talking, and ever saying nothing.—There 
is more entertainment in the chattering of a monkey, 
because one may imagine that creature means something. 

La. Willit. Yet you seem to listen, niece, to what you 
now give yourself such violent airs of despising—Perhaps 
after all, Flutter is the man. 

Spright. I do seem to listen, I grant you.—But does not 
your ladyship think there is a pleasure in hearing fools 
expose themselves?—Some women listen for one reason, 
and some for another. 

La. Willit. Though every woman thinks she hath it, ’tis 
evident a true taste for men is very uncommon. Look ye, 
niece, I have consider’d your happiness more than your 
inexperience can possibly consider it; and I must own to 
you, that my lord Courtlove hath had my consent. 

La. Frank. All miss Sprightly’s objections seem to arise 
from her particular notions of that family convenience, a 
husband. Look round, miss, among the husbands that 
you converse with, and then tell me, by what you see, what 
tis you expect. 
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La. Willit. ’Tis morally impossible, child, you can 
think of love and a husband together.—You are past 
sixteen; and ’tis high time for you to have the views of a 

reasonable woman. 

La. Frank. Would you seek to put yourself in the power 
of one man, take a young husband; would you have many 
men in your own power, chuse an old one. 

La. Willit. Are not a jointure and pin-money security 
for every husband’s good behaviour? 

La. Frank. Are they not the pledges, the insurance of 
our liberty and independence? 

La. Willit. What can a woman wish for more?—Is not 
every pleasure included, child, in the having your own will? 

La. Frank. You seem to have no notion of the real 
pleasures of a woman.—I am convinc’d, miss, you read 
romances. 

La. Willit. Were you, like me, to lose three parts of 
your life in a detestable country house, it might be a 
frightful proposal. 

La. Frank. But to have for life the opportunity of mas- 
querades, assemblies, operas, plays, parks, and drawing- 
rooms! 

La. Willit. How can such a woman be ever unhappy! 
—Let me die, girl, if I don’t envy you. 

La. Frank. As lord Courtlove is my brother, whatever 
I say may be thought partial. 

La. Willit. The flirting with young fellows is conversing 
with them in their own way; they mean nothing else; but 
lord Courtlove’s address is of the last consequence. Now 
don’t be ridiculous, child; I hope you will think yourself 
oblig’d to me.—But here he comes.—Lord Courtlove, 
your servant. 

Enter Lord Courtlove. 

Ld. Court. Ladies, your most humble servant. 

Spright. No whispering, I beg you. 

Ld. Court. Though ’tis look’d upon as ill-manners, it is 
always excuseable in a lover. 

Spright. Your lordship’s proposals are no secret; and 
why should we make beheye love, when you are only 
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talking of marriage?—Lady Frankair, and lady Wilt, 
have been instructing me in the duty of a wife.—But are 
we really in earnest about this affair, my lord?—Nay I 
must own they have set the thing in an agreeable light 
enough on one side.—But—’tis astonishing to me, how 
a man with so much wisdom about him, can take it into 
his head to marry!—My good aunt here tells me, she hath 
promis’d for me; perhaps, ’tis because she knows that no 
woman knows her own mind, or in this case, can answer 
for herself.—Take care, my lord, what you offer; should I 
take you at your word, I know you are a man of honour, 
whatever may be the consequence. 

La. Willit. I now, niece, for your sake, will look upon 
the affair as concluded. 

La. Frank. There may be some things they would not 
chuse to talk over before company. 

[Exeunt Lady Willit and Lady Frankair. 

Ld. Court. Lady Willit, madam, hath promis’d that this 
day she will deliver happiness into my possession. 

Spright. Then lady Willit, my lord, hath promis’d she 
does not know what: for, as I take it, your happiness will 
depend more upon me than her; and no woman knows 
what a wife she shall make any more than she knows what 
she shall be in t’other world; perhaps an angel, perhaps a 
fury.—Look ye, my lord, you may venture if you please;— 
all I can promise is to be a wife as the world goes.—Now 
you know what you have to trust to. 

Ld. Court. Could I but obtain your consent 

Spright. What signifies my consent?—After marriage I 
can act without your consent, as you act without mine 
before.—That’s a most enormous perriwig, my lord; 
o’my conscience ’twould load an ass, and cover head, 
ears and all. 

Ld. Court. You ramble from the question, madam. 

Spright. Look ye, my lord, I tell you before-hand, I 
won’t be grave; it is so like dullness, I hate it. 

Ld. Court. If candour, benevolence, and affability can 
cement affections, our mutual happiness will know no 
period. 
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Spright. And are candour, benevolence, and affability 
all that I am to expect? 

Ld. Court. Inclusive of the just duties of conjugal 
_ affection. 

Spright. Your lordship speaks with so much solemnity, 
and so much deliberation, that your thoughts seem to be 
run away, and your words, I fear, will never overtake ’em. 

Ld. Court. While I feel the satirical strokes of your wit, 
I admire it. 

Spright. I am glad you like it, for ’tis what I can’t help, 
and you must expect.—An owl! an ass!—Sure all grave 
animals are ridiculous—but man. Really, my lord, when- 
ever I see you in this solemn wise way, I shall think of a 
grave animal; and I must laugh, whatever be the conse- 
quence. 

Ld. Court. Shall I never have the favour of a serious 
answer? How can I leave my heart in so undetermin’d, so 
precarious a state!—This, madam, is a day of public 
importance too; and I think it hard, that the care of king- 
doms should call me from what I value more.—Though 
it is a particular ministerial point, and I have given my 
word and honour; if possible, I will get my attendance 
dispens’d withal. Think, madam, how I shall suffer with 
impatience. (Exit. 

Enter Forward. 

Forw. What, in the name of love, can you mean, madam? 
Marriage would infallibly turn the jest upon yourself: ‘The 
whole town have given you to lord Courtlove. ‘To make 
a man so perfectly happy without the least prospect of a 
return is the utmost pitch of generosity.—Now I (who 
know the men you have in your power) have a better 
opinion of your judgment.—Think of the consequence of 
such an husband.—To wed, to sleep;—no more! 

Spright. Am I to be terrified with Shakespear? Let 
Shakespear then thus answer you. 

“ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
“ It seems to me most strange women should fear; 
“ Since marriage is a necessary ill, 
“And will come when it will come.” 
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Why, Forward, you have not the least idea of love; who 
can mention that and judgment together. Love and 
judgment! they are things, Forward that are incompatible. 

Forw. Only think on me, madam.— You are witness of 
my love; and no creature alive can dispute my judgment. 

Spright. Yes, I dispute it; or why this contemptible 
opinion of me? For I am not that credulous foolish thing, 
to imagine you ever meant to marry me.—All the fine 
ladies in town would tear my eyes out.—You belong to 
the sex, and ’twould be inhuman to rob ’em of so innocent 
an amusement. 

Forw. Innocent!—That such a charge should ever light 
upon me!—Wou’d (for some lady’s quiet, who shall be 
nameless) that all husbands were of your opinion.—Yet, 
perhaps, I may have this infamous character, and it may 
be owing to my secresy and discretion. 

Spright. Suppose, now, I should pin you down to your 
proposal.—Poor lady Frankair ! 

Forw. The town is malicious.—Gallantry, nothing but - 
gallantry. 

Spright. But lady Rampant. 

Forw. Importunate, silly woman! I have left her off 
these three weeks. 

Spright. The widow Buxom too. 

Forw. Sure the women themselves must have a vanity 
in telling it!—Where the devil got you your intelligence? 

Spright. And the forlorn, disconsolate, Mrs. Clackit. 

Forw. Defend me from her!—She is of so forward a 
constitution, that her reputation was sing’d at fifteen.— 
Was the girl ever such an ideot to think I meant to marry 
her? 

Spright. I am not that ideot, Forward—Some women 
are to be ruin’d one way, and some another; but ’tis not 
every woman’s good fortune to be ruined by marriage.— 
How can your fine women be so unconscionable!—Nay, 
there’s my aunt too, lady Willit, would never forgive me. 
—I know this visit was meant to her; so I shall not have 
the vanity to take it to myself. 

Forw. You know, miss Sprightly, where she is parti- 
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cularly; but I take it to be more owing to Fetch’s insinuation 
than her inclinations; for that Pert is a most egregious 
coxcomb; he hath just capacity enough to corrupt a 
chamber-maid. 

Spright. You are now, Forward, giving proofs of your 
secresy and discretion; for you know ’tis not safe to trust 
one of the family. 

Forw. No, faith, madam, I am in earnest.—Not that I 
think his success so sure neither.—For by this time (for 
some reasons I know) I believe sir Thomas smoaks their 
intimacy. 

Spright. For some reasons! 

Forw. I mean, madam, the affair is grown so very public. 
—But what’s all this to the purpose? I come, madam, to 
save you.—Only imagine yourself married to your old 
fellow. He may be jealous; he must be inconvenient; for 
husbands will every now and then be thrusting themselves 
into their wives parties of pleasure. 

Spright. These are terrors we must risque; but woman’s 
resolution gets the better of them all.—Now, Yack Forward, . 
don’t take this to yourself —Between one fool’s vanity, and 
another’s resentment, a woman’s reputation is in prodigious 
safe hands among you fine gentlemen. 

Forw. What do you mean, madam? 

Spright. Did not you say just now that Pert was a cox- 
comb? Tis plain you converse with the ladies, for the 
finest woman alive could not treat a friend more familiarly. 
—But should my aunt surprise us together, her jealous 
temper would conclude I don’t know what.—So, Mr. 
Forward, your servant. [Exit. 


Enter Fetch, Flutter, Pert. 

Fetch. My lady, sir, is in the utmost confusion, that any 
business should make you wait;—in two or three minutes 
she’ll be at liberty——Now don’t go, Mr. Forward, I know 
she'll take it mortally ill—Mr. Flutter, your servant.— 
Mr. Pert! I must own I am always glad to see you, though 
I blush to tell you so.—Were not you very impudent last 
night?—How could you have the assurance to make me 
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such a proposal?—But then, how can I have the assurance 
to remember it? 

Forw. You must always be particular—Why may not 
we too share the pleasure of Mrs. Fetch’s conversation? 

Fetch. You must excuse me, gentlemen, for I dare not 
stay;—my lady will be with you immediately. [Exit. 

Flutter. Most certainly she must be at prayers; for that 
is the only thing the fine women are now asham’d to do 
before us. 

Pert. Perhaps she is with her husband, and would not 
chuse to appear ridiculous, by being caught in such dis- 
agreeable company. 

Flutter. Let me die, if I don’t think Fack Forward is 
well with more women than any one man in England. 

Pert. Only mention him, and they cry, that Forward is 
so easy, so good-natured. 

Flutter. Good-nature is another name for flattery, ’tis 
upon that score the women are so fond of it. 

Pert. But is your visit, Forward, to lady Willit or miss" 
Sprightly? 

Flutter. How can you, fack, be so inhuman, as not to 
rescue the girl out of the paws of that old baboon? 

Forw. You must always take a woman in her own way. 
—She hath her scruples about marriage; and I had always 
(though she was a fair hit) too much good-nature to ruin 
her. 

Flutter. I'll lay you fifty guineas there is one in the com- 
pany that still might have her. 

Pert. You might have said three, and had a sure bet on’t. 
—One does not care to shock the girl—Let me die, if I 
have not been forced to turn the discourse, to prevent 
her proposing it. 

Forw. I dare swear she hath ask’d Flutter. 

Flutt. Never directly, as I hope to be sav’d. 

[Adjusting himself at the glass. 

Pert. Let her marry.—That is not our affair; a husband 
is a stalking horse, that makes the game the surer. 

Forw. That Flutter hath so much vanity, and such a stock 
of assurance! 
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Pert. And what accomplishments are more successful? 
His vanity takes with the women, as they are fond of what 
is like themselves. 

Forw. And without assurance they find a man good for 
nothing. 

Pert. The fellow is a fool; but what then? a fool with a 
woman may have his merits. 

Forw. What in contemplation! 

Pert. Why, Flutter, you seem as if you were thinking. 

Flutt. | hate that Forward—Wherever he is admitted 
he makes others appear as insignificant as himself.—You 
know him to be a conceited puppy. 

Pert. But we must hear him; for whoever follows the 
fine women must take up with the company they keep. 

Flutt. Why so disconsolate, Forward? never despair upon 
miss Sprightly’s account. 

Pert. Let lord Courtlove have her.—We shall have her 
flirting about, and taking all the liberties of a wife in a 
fortnight. [Pert at the looking-glass 

Forw. I am sick of that Pert.—The fellow follows me 
every where like a shadow, and is of no more consequence. 

Fiutt. Then too he hath invention equal to his vanity. 

Forw. The puppy must think we have the faith of prudes, 
who are ready to believe all scandal for the sake of telling 
it ayain. 

Enter Sir Thomas Willit. 

Sir Tho. Gentlemen, your servant.—My wife is a little 
indispos’d, and begs to be excus’d this morning.—I have 
business, and you must pardon me. [Exit. 

Pert. Whosoever makes love to the wife, must sometimes 
bear the husband’s impertinence. 

Forw. Let me die, if I don’t pity the poor woman who 
must bear both his and her husband’s too. [To Flut. 

[Exeunt Forward and Flutter. 
[Fetch enters and twitches Pert by the sleeve. 

Fetch. Never was any thing so unlucky! O dear Mr. 
Pert !—What is it that we have done? 

Pert. Nothing yet, my dear girl: and you cannot blame 


me. 
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Fetch. There’s no enduring you. How can you be so 
impudent? Now don’t look upon my calling you back as 
an encouragement; for if you are so provokingly rude again, 
let me die if I don’t tear your eyes out. 

Pert. Would you have me love you, and not tell you so? 
—Nay pr’ythee, child —What is the meaning of these airs? 

Fetch. Let go my hand, you devil.—I won’t be pull’d 
and haul’d.—Why am I to be talk’d to in this audacious 
manner?—What do you take me for? 

Pert. You shall not go, child.—I will know what hath 
happen’d. 

Fetch. Don’t be rude then.—The minute you grow 
uncivil, depend upon it Til leave you. 

Pert. ’Tis in vain, child; I will have it so.—You shall 
sit down by me. 

Fetch. 1 tell you I won’t.—Should I be caught (sits down) 
in this familiar way, what is there people might not think of 
me?—And so you must know, you have made a most 
dreadful quarrel in the family —That impudent letter you 
sent to dissuade me from going into the country, set me 
in such a flutter, that in the hurry and confusion I only 
burnt the cover, and sir Thomas found the letter; and his 
jealousy imagines it was sent to his wife-—Now you know, 
be the consequences never so terrible, I dare not tell the 
truth, and take it upon myself—We may set out for the 
country to-night for ought I know.—Every thing hath 
that appearance. 

Pert. Well, my dear, what’s all this to us?—Now is 
your time to resolve then. 

Fetch. What! to be a whore!—[Rises] I am not that 
credulous fool you take me for. 

Pert. You mistake the thing, child.—I have more regard 
for your reputation, and I never propos’d but to keep 
you. 

Fetch. Keep me! impertinence. 

Pert. Why not? Marriage of late is grown to that pro- 
digious expence, that few estates can support: it.—Pr’ythee, 
child, how do you think that young gentlewomen of small 
fortunes dispose of themselves?—’Tis become quite 
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reputable. You see ’em admitted every where——Then 
where can lie your objection? 

Fetch. I wonder how I can have the impudence to listen 
to you. 

Pert. Only look upon that paper. 

Fetch. I look upon your odious papers! 

Pert. A hundred, and for life. 

Fetch. 1 tell you I won’t be ruin’d. 

Pert. ’Tis a settlement, child. Do not all women, even 
in marriage, look upon that as the most material part of the 
ceremony. 

Fetch. So you won’t be answered! 

Pert. Let us sign and seal. 

Fetch. Let me die if ever I see your face again! 

Pert. A hundred, and for life. 

Fetch. A whore! faugh.—Because you are a pretty man, 
you think you may say any thing. Let me go. 

Pert. For life! look upon it, read it. 

Feich. Insinuating monster! you know I like you, and 
that makes you give yourself these liberties —I tell you 
again, I won’t.—What would you have me say to you? 

Pert. You are determin’d then, like your lady, to lose 
your life in the country, in marriage and penitence. 

Fetch. If any man could prevail—But what am I saying? 
I won’t.—Dear Mr. Pert, don’t insist upon it.—I won’t. 
—My reputation! 

Pert. What dost thou mean, child, by reputation? Why 
should you frighten yourself with such unfashionable 
scruples ?—lIf you were a wife, you could not be so ungenteel 
as once to think of it; and ’tis really silly to make those 
distinctions between before marriage and after. 

Fetch. I am afraid to trust my words with my thoughts. 
—JI don’t know what to say. 

Pert. You will then. 

Fetch. Sure the only security of any woman’s virtue is 
to keep it out of temptation! [Sighs. 

Pert. Well then, my dear, the affair is fix’d. 

Fetch. I was not so impudent to consent, was 1?—I have 
not given my word, Mr. asd if you are resolv’d to 
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ruin me.—My lady rings, and I must leave you this 
moment.—Nay dear, dear Mr. Pert, I won’t be kiss’d.— 
But am I to take that paper with me? 

Pert. Hold, child, things of this nature like marriage 
must be done in form. Every thing shall be ready when 
next we meet.—Think my dear what I have saved you 
from.—Had you gone into the country with these scruples 
about you, you must have dy’d a maid, or at least have 
been married—How many married women will now 


envy you! 


How sweet, though short, would be the nuptial life! 
If ’twas no longer love, no longer wife. 


MC Te "TV. 
Lady WILLIT, FETCH. 
Lady WILuitT. 


ELL!—And. what is become of all the men?— 
Did not I charge you not to let ’em go? 
Fetch. Sir Thomas, madam 
La. Willit. Sir Thomas! always Sir Thomas !—I have 
so much of him, that I am sick of the very name.—For 
heaven’s sake, talk of something more agreeable—Can I 
never have any one thing done that I order?—Are they 
gone, I ask you? 
Fetch. Your husband then, madam 
La. Willit. Husband! hideous!—How can the wench be 
so vulgar! Husband!—Didst thou ever hear that word 
even in mix’d conversation that was commonly well-bred; 
for who can tell but there may be married women in 
company'—To my face too—What have I done to be 
mortified in this brutal manner? 
Fetch. Your ladyship ask’d me a question.— 
La. Willit. And why don’t you answer me? 
Fetch. Sir Thomas then, madam, told ’em you were 
indispos’d, and desir’d to be excus’d. 
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wi Willit. A savage!—You could have told him he 
y'd.— 

Fetch. There are familiarities that might become your 
ladyship.— _ 

La. Willit. Impertinence! don’t talk to me. It kills 
me to think of his behaviour.—I’m sick to death of him. 
—t[Flings herself on the couch.) The salts—Where are 
they?—Where have you mislaid the bottle, monster ?— 
What is the blund’ring fool looking for?—I know you saw 
I had it in my hand, and thou would’st not have the 
humanity all this while to tell me of it—So you won’t 
then give me that play-book when I bid you {—]’ll read, 
and try to forget him. 

Fetch. Your ladyship changes your mind so often, that 
tis impossible for any servant alive to keep pace with it. 

La. Willit. You will talk then! 

Fetch. When one does all one can to please you.— 

La. Willit. Hold your tongue, I say, and don’t provoke 
me.—I hate this silly trash.— [Flings away the book. 
Enter Fibber. 

La. Willit. What does this fellow want? How dar’d you 
come into the room without being sent for?—Where’s the 
blockhead going?—Well, what hast thou to say to me now? 

Fibb. Miss Clackit presents her humble service to your 
ladyship, and hopes that you have not forgot that she is 
to go to the opera with your ladyship at night.—She’ll call 
upon your ladyship at half an hour after five. 

La. Willit. Say that I’m out of order; that I see no 
company ;—say any thing.—Now, can that brute ever make 
me amends for the loss of an opera? 

Fibb. Mrs. Buxom, madam, sent word, that she hath 
secur’d a box for the new play next week, and that there 
will be room for your ladyship, lady Frankarr, and miss 
Sprightly. 

La. Willit. What will become of me! I must and will 
keep my engagements.—Why did I ever know there was 
such a place as London?—Was there no body besides? 

Fibb. Lady Rampant depends upon your ladyship to 
make up her quadrille bt hitch the opera. 


It 
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La. Willit. ’Tis intolerable, that one must set every 
agreeable thing aside for the impertinent business of a 
husband.—You may go.—But hast thou any thing else to 
say to me? 

Fibb. Only the man left the masquerade tickets for your 
ladyship—Here they are, madam. 

La. Willit. Blockhead! fool! [Tears them to pieces.] 
But why, I pray, were not these messages deliver’d me as 
they were sent? 

Fibb. Your ladyship was with sir Thomas ; and I had his 
positive orders to the contrary. 

La. Willit. Get you out of my sight.—How dar’d you to 
think of obeying him in any thing that related to me? 
[Exit Fibber.] This cousin of his is a most hypocritical 


jade.—I must and will unravel this affair—Call her to me 


then.—[Exit Fetch, and returns with Friendless.] But 
now I think on’t I’ll stay till I have seen lady Frankair.— 
Have you any business with me. madam? 

Friendl. Did not your ladyship send for me? - 

La. Willit. 1 send for you!—Don’t flatter thyself, girl, 

I am not in such miserable distress for company.—You 
may go again. [Exit Friendless. 

La. Willit. How could you be such a blundering creature? 
—Did not I bid you call Miss Sprightly? [Going. 

Fetch. Really, madam, you confound me. [Returns. 

La. Willit. I won’t be spoke to—Where are you going? 
—[Going.] I won’t see her now; I’ve chang’d my mind. 

Fetch. If it be not an unreasonable request from a 
servant, I could wish your ladyship would know your own 
mind before you speak:—’T would save you a great many 
words, and me a great deal of trouble. 

La. Willit. I tell you, Fetch, I won’t bear your insolence. 
—Go, see who ’tis that knocks.—If ’tis lady Frankair, that 
blund’ring fool of a porter may deny me.—I’ll call when I 
want you. [Exit Fetch. 

Enter Lady Frankair. 

La. Wiliit. If I had done any thing to make him jealous, 
it wou’d not vex me. 

La. Frank. Hath he still the use of his reason? sure he 
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must be more than man, or you less than woman!—What 
let a man that loves you have his own way!—How can you 
answer it to the sex? 

La. Willit. The creature fancies too he hath business. 

La. Frank. And fancies you have pleasure.—Why cannot 
each of you follow your own amusement?—Did ever any 
man but a husband talk to a woman about business?—-One 
wou'd imagine they did not know what we were made 
for. 

Enter Fibber. 
Fibb. Lord Courtlove, madam. [Exit. 
Enter Lord Courtlove. 

La. Willit. Is the affair settled? You must pardon me, 
my lord; for I am very impatient. 

Ld. Court. The promise is renew’d, but the place is 
gone. What is a promise?—A civility, and nothing more; 
and yet greedy necessitous fools will depend upon it; they 
will flatter, they will lye, they will betray for it; they will 
run in debt upon it; they take it too as current coin, and, till 
their creditors fall upon ’em, they never find the mistake. 
—Excuse me, ladies, for I have lost all temper. 

La. Willit. Then I am wretched. 

La. Frank. You are a lost woman if you trust yourself 
in the country with him.—We must defer it. 

La. Willit. But how, how! that’s the question, my dear 
lady Frankair. 

La. Frank. Miss Sprightly must have my brother.—Nay, 
child, we must some way or other bring it about. 

La. Willit. Wou’d I cou’d marry him! 

La. Frank. I hope sir Thomas hath never seen you in 
this tame governable way.—Shou’d he imagine you had 
so much condescension in your constitution, there is no 
husband alive but wou’d take the advantage of it—How 
many of ’em have I known spoil’d to all intents and pur- 
poses by our compliance to what they call reasonable 
things!—Now I can have no notion that a husband can 
propose a reasonable thing. 

La. Willit. I am sorry your ladyship hath so mean an 
opinion of my eee ding Thomas may give him- 
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See een 
self what airs he pleases, but upon this head I have nothing 


to accuse myself. 

La. Frank. Support the dignity of your character now 
or never.—Though you are his wife, determine to be 
always your own woman. 

La. Willit. But who can hinder the creature from 
thrusting his advice upon one?—Had I ever taken it, I 
should not wonder at him.—But dear lady Frankair, can 
you think of any scheme to save me, for I hate to be 
obstinate when there is no occasion for it? 

La. Frank. Keep your temper, child; your case is not 
yet desperate——Now wou’d not any one swear that man 
was really unhappy? So disconsolate, so sighing, and all 
for the loss of a woman!—Had he been a year or two 
married, he would have learnt to have borne a loss of this 
kind with more philosophical resignation.—Brother, nay 
prithee, brother, is it the ill usage of friends or of your 
mistress that touches you? 

Ld. Court. ’Tis not that I am so unexperienc’d in public 
business, as to expect that every promise should be com- 
ply’d with; but ’tis hard, sister, that one of my consequence 
shou’d be treated like a common country gentleman. 

La. Frank. Have you not told me, child, that Mr. Barter 
influences your husband in every thing?—We must make 
that man our friend. 

La. Willit. Never think of it—Had it not been for that 
meddling fool, mine had never once thought of his debts, 
nor the family been in this confusion. 

La. Frank. Yet there may be ways of softening him. 

La. Willit. You don’t know him. 

La. Frank. Pardon me, madam. 

La. Willit. ’Tis impossible. 

La. Frank. Have not you observ’d, that he and I of late 
are very well together?—He makes up to me upon all 
occasions.—We only ask him, child, to speak and act 
contrary to his opinion: trifles that, my brother knows, are 
every day got the better of in things of greater consequence. 
—What offers hath he refus’d? hath he ever been rightly 
apply’d to? 
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_ La. Willit. But then that cursed devil of a girl Friendless, 
is SO set against me. 

La. Frank. Now I really don’t think the girl, in common 
justice to herself, should part with her interest in miss 
Sprightly for nothing.—My brother ought to have offer’d 
her some sort of civility. As the interest with our friends 
is a saleable commodity, pray, why should not she make 
the best of it too? 

Ld. Court. Without doubt: it hath been a shameful 
omission. 

La. Willit. Now is it not astonishing, madam, that that 
hideous girl should ever be of consequence enough to be 
brib’d?—’Tis ridiculous. 

Ld. Court. That, madam, shall be my affair. 

La. Frank. You are now, my dear, in the right way. 

La. Willit. What a ling’ring death have you sav’d me 
from! Fetch, tell my cousin Fenny to come to me imme- 
diately. Lady Frankair and I, my lord, will leave you 
to manage that awkward creature—"I'would make one mad 
to think that such a wretch should thrive upon my 
distress. 


Enter Miss Friendless. 

La. Frank. Don’t you think the girl prodigiously genteel 
to-day?—Come hither, child—I never saw a head more 
becoming. This is a mighty pretty silk, miss Mriendless ; 
the sleeve too is so easy.—Was this apron, child, of your 
own work? 

Friendl. Your ladyship’s civility is so like flattery, that 
it puts me in confusion.—I am so unacquainted with both 
of ’em, that ’tis hard for me to distinguish one from t’other. 

La. Willit. Now wou’d any body imagine by that 
creature’s looks, that she had so much mischief and malice 
within her? [To lady Frankair. 

Ld. Court. The distinctions miss Sprightly shows you, 
are to me indisputable proofs of your merit. 


[To Friendless. 
La. Frank. I differ with you, madam:—Miss Sprighily, 
in my opinion, does not want sense. [To lady Willit. 


La. Willit. And yet she seems to think love the most 
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reasonable motive to marriage.—Now is that like a woman 
of common understanding?—The girl is unaccountable. 

La. Frank. Our last conversation must have had some 
effect upon her. 

La. Willit. Is miss Sprightly, cousin Jenny, in her own 
room? 

Friendl. 1 left her there, madam. 

La. Willit, Let us set upon her once again; she is the 
only woman I ever knew that another woman could not 
find out; though we are such riddles to men, we are not 
such mysterious things to one another.—I leave you, 
cousin Jenny, to entertain lord Courtlove. 

[Exeunt lady Willit, and lady Frankair. 

Ld. Court. Those eyes! were not my heart already 
engag’d, I must have lov’d now. 

Friendl. I am unus’d to flattery, my lord; ’tis thrown 
away upon me, for I have not yet learnt that easy happy 
faith, to join with every flatterer in flattering myself. 

Ld. Court. That modesty, madam, is too severe, which 
takes offence at truth.—You cannot be a stranger to my 
passion, who enjoy the intimacies of a conversation, 
which (though you deserve) I always envy.—Were your 
friendship to second my address to miss Sprighily, it could 
not possibly fail of success. 

Friendl. Your lordship’s ear perhaps is as little acquainted 
with truth as mine is with flattery; so that to one of your 
rank I cannot be so ill-bred, so speak it without permission. 
Pardon me, then, my lord, if I am not of your opinion. 

Ld. Court. I know you could do it, miss Fenny. 

Friendl. I should deceive your lordship, if I did not 
dissuade you from this pursuit. 

Ld. Court. Would she but let me know her objections. 

Friendl. As in this case they generally depend upon 
fancy and caprice, a woman either can’t give ’em, or won’t 
give ’em. 

Ld. Court. I know, miss, you have good-nature; I know 
too the credit you have with her—Might I hope for your 
good offices, you should not find me ungrateful. 

Friendl. What do you mean, my lord? 
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Ld. Court. Mean, madam!—I said I would not be 
ungrateful. 

Friendl. Have I ever call’d your gratitude in question, 
. my lord? 

Ld. Court. I thought the courtly phrase of transacting 
business had been better understood. 

Friendl. But why are you so mysterious? 

Ld. Court. I mean then, madam, (you must pardon 
me) that the thing shall turn out to your own interest too. 

Friendl. 'To my interest! 

Ld. Court. A thousand guineas, or a diamond ring of 
that value. 

Friendl. For what? To sell my friend? Were I a 
man, you wou’d not have had the courage to have offer’d 
me this affront. 

Ld. Court. Excuse me, madam; ’tis an affront that men 
of the greatest distinction pocket up without the least 
scruple. 

Friendl. Is it because I want fortune you presume to use 
me thus? Which of us two thinks the other the most 
contemptible? 

Ld. Court. The present is not so inconsiderable, but 
the richest person might have accepted it. 

Friend!. A man who wou’d bribe me to be his friend 
(by tacitly calling me a knave) very justly makes me his 
enemy. Could I serve you, were I inclin’d to serve you, 
my honour would now forbid me. 

Enter Fetch. 

Fetch. My lady, and lady Frankair are in the drawing- 
room, and desire your lordship’s company immediately. 

Ld. Court. I hope, miss, you will think more favourably 
of me, and not misinterpret a civility. [Exit. 

Friendl. Is miss Sprightly alone, Mrs. Fetch? 

Fetch. My lady bid me charge you not to stir from this 
room till she sent for you.—You had best not provoke 
her; for miss, yonder, hath put her most horribly out of 
humour. 


Enter Miss Sprightly. 
Spright. I have left my aunt like a woman distracted: 
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she thinks me very unreasonable that I won’t be married 
for her conveniency; now I think a woman runs a sufficient 
risque who marries for her own. 

Friendl. Your lover hath been just now offering me 
proofs of his good opinion of you, and his ill opinion of me ; 
for he would have brib’d handsomely for you. 

Spright. 1 am sure, child, he must hold thy parts in pro- 
digious contempt:—’Tis the great commerce of the world: 
for a man of rank or figure is above selling any thing 
but his friend,—or himself. 

Friendl. How can you divert yourself by being worried 
every day of your life?—Have you put an end to it at last 
by a peremptory answer? 

Spright. My uncle, I find, holds his resolution of going 
into the country, and then there’s an end of all his wife’s 
schemes at once. "Tis a sphere that stints the genius of 
an extravagant affected woman.—Inclination may be the 
same, but opportunities must be wanting; and she cannot 
have those frequent temptations of making herself and her. 
husband so conspicuously ridiculous. 

Friendl. The want of fortune is felt so severely in no 
condition of life, as in being oblig’d to a proud imperious 
relation. While she is talking to me, I am in such awe, 
that my very reason is not my own.—lIn all places my 
circumstance must be the same. ° 

Spright. You will always find a friend in me. 

Friendl. Her very civilities are insults. 

Spright. That lady Frankair hath been the poor woman’s 
ruin. 

Friendl. She affects her phrases.— 

Spright. Her very vices, like an imitating poet. 

Friendl. Then, without the common skill or views of ; 
gamester, she plays immoderately. 

Spright. And ’tis by that (if I mistake not) lady Frankat 
pays herself for her instructions. 

Friendl. Now were Laman, I shou’d be the most jealot 
of my wife’s women-companions. 

Spright. She is over-run with affectation; she is a 
awkward copy of that very qo or rather of every wome 
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of fashion—Why does she paint? not that she wants a 
complexion, but because lady Flareit does it—Why are 
all the fops in town admitted to her toilette? Because she 
hath seen ’em at lady Frankair’s——-Why are common 
cheats and sharpers admitted among her visitors? Because 
she hath seen the particular civilities shown ’em at lady 
Quadrille’s —She is asham’d of going to church, because 
lady Frankair hath no religion.—Then too she wou’d fain 
have the reputation of making her husband a cuckold, in 
imitation of——a hundred of the fine ladies of her 
acquaintance. 


Enter Fetch. 

Fetch. Miss Friendless, my lady wants you this moment. 

Spright. Nay, you shall not go, child; for, in the humour 
she is in, I know she wou’d use you like a dog. 

Fetch. I dare not, madam, return without her.—’Tis 
well for us that her humours are divided among her husband 
and the whole family; for if they were to light upon one,— 
where’s the patience that could bear ’em? 

Spright. You know, Fetch, miss Friendless hath always 
had her full share of her. 

_ Friendl. But, after all, miss Sprightly, I must go. 
Enter Lady Willit and Lady Frankair. 

La. Willit. 1 knew they were together—You imper- 
tinent slut, why did not you bring me an answer? [To 
Fetch.]—Well, miss, and does your awkward privy coun- 
sellor there, applaud you for being so obstinately bent 
against your own interest? [To Sprightly.]—Why is 
lord Courtlove thy aversion, girl?—Only because he is my 
friend.—Who hast thou in thy eye for her? [Jo Friend- 
less.]—Depend upon it, that malicious creature intends to 
sell thee, child. [To Sprightly.] 

Spright. Let me have the honour and shame of my own 
actions; for, like your ladyship, I am influenc’d by my 
own passions only. I am as much averse to advice as you 
can be: do all you can, you see I take my own. 

La. Willit. Ah Jenny, Fenny, thou art a devil. 

Friendl. You wrong me, madam.—But gratitude keeps 
me silent; I dare not trust myself with a reply. 
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La. Willit. That is to say, you cou’d be saucy if you 
wou’d.—Nay, I cannot be surpriz’d at the insolence of 
every one in the family, when my husband sets ’em an 
example. 

Spright. Does your ladyship never accuse yourself as 
well as other people? 

La. Willit. I: don’t¥want accusers, miss Sprightly: I 
think that matter is but too evident.—That sullen creature, 
[pointing to Friendless] lady Frankair, is a proof, that 
mischief is the only cunning of fools——What does the 
fellow want? 

Enter Humphrey. 

Humph. My master, madam;—no offence I hope to your 
ladyship— 

La. Willit. And didst thou think this a likely place to 
find him in?—These awkward country clowns think a 
man and his wife inseparable. 

Humph. Nay, madam, I am not so fond of ill words, for 
that matter, as to seek to talk to you great ladies —Then 
too, I have liv’d so long in a great family, that (as ’tis my 
duty) I leave my lady in the wrong whenever she pleases to 
be so; no offence I hope, madam. [Going. 

La. Willit. This insufferable fool will eternally be 
talking —Who wants your master?—That that creature’s 
master should be mine!—Why does not the fellow answer 
me?—Who wants him? 

Humph. His uncle, madam, Mr. Barter. 

La. Willit. My husband too out of the way! never was 
any thing so lucky.—Lay hold of this opportunity, my dear 
lady Frankair.—Tell Mr. Barter, that I desire the favour 
of his company. [£xit Humphrey.]—Lady Frankair 
and I have business; so you two may go together and rail 


at me.—In a minute or two do you, Fetch, come and 
whisper me. 


[Exeunt Miss Sprightly, Miss Friendless, and Fetch. 
Enter Mr. Barter. 


La. Willit. After I have given your ladyship a sufficient 
time to tempt him as a woman (don’t think, lady Frankair, 
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that I suspect your parts)—I’ll send lord Courtlove to 
secure your conquest by what governs the world, Interest. 
—Love alone will never do! men think as coolly, and as 
- reasonably, child, upon these affairs as we.—Mr. Barter, 
your servant. 

La. Frank. Business takes a man off from his friends so 
immoderately, that one hath very seldom the pleasure of 
seeing you.—Now, dear Mr. Barter, tell me sincerely; 
don’t you at some hours of the day, think of what is more 
entertaining?—I can have no notion that a reasonable 
creature (as you are) can entirely lose himself in the city; 
for you should never persuade me that such conversation 
can possibly be agreeable. 

Bart. Why not agreeable? We have our affectations, 
our vanities, our follies, and our vices.—We rail, we are 
civil, and laugh at one another with the same familiarity and 
friendship as you do.—Then too, as you laugh at us, we 
laugh at you; so that we are never at a loss for something 
diverting and ridiculous. [Fetch enters and whispers. 

La. Willit, You'll excuse me, madam.—lI beg your 
pardon, Mr. Barter: Tis an affair that cannot detain me 
long. You see I use you both without ceremony. [Evxit. 

La. Frank. How cou’d you beso provoking, as not to 
be at my last assembly?—I hope you don’t put me upon 
the foot of sending to you. 

Bart. You know, madam, I had been at one before; 
and my curiosity was fully answer’d—Every body was 
talking round me, and not a creature had any thing to say; 
—-not aman or woman but what was in the hurry of business 
and not one of ’em had any thing to do; till at last I found | 
all of them worn down, and dispirited with one another’s 
impertinence, except a few friends who were seeking to 
ruin each other at the gaming-table. 

La. Frank. But, dear Mr. Barter, how can you be so 
severe? Tis impossible to enter into the diversions of the 
placeat once.—’Tis what one may call the exchange of love 
and gallantry; the transactions and bargains are settled in 
the crowd, but the business is concluded in a téte a téte at 
their own houses.—You nig eee upon it, by its being 
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so much frequented, that it answers the men’s and women’s 
ends some way or other. 

Bart. But I have no schemes of that kind. 

La. Frank. Why have you not? 

Bart. At my time of life, madam, I shall not begin to 
make myself ridiculous. 

La. Frank. At my time of life!—When did you ever hear 
a woman make use of that expression?—Are not you a man? 
beyond dispute you make yourself ten times as ridiculous 
by forgetting you are one.—Were you once settled among 
us; I see you have it about you to relish life —A woman 
is a better judge in this case than you are of yourself. 

Bart. I have not vanity enough to be work’d into a fool 
by flattery. 

La. Frank. How can you take a thing so maliciously? 

Bart. Really, madam, one wou’d not chuse to be an 
awkward fool!—the genteel follies and vices never sit easy 
upon a man of business; the pretty fellows owe ’em entirely 
to education. 

La. Frank. Let me die, Mr. Barter, if I am not serious 
in this affair! Suppose now, by my brother’s marriage 
to miss Sprightly (which I know your advice cou’d easily 
bring about) our families were link’d in the same interest; 
and that your nephew, by a considerable employment, was 
oblig’d to reside in town, there might be things too worth 
your acceptance; and, pray, what objections cou’d you have 
to living among us? 

Bart. I am not asham’d of my profession, madam. 

La. Frank. But you must allow, that at our end of the 
town we live with greater elegance—Why is the pursuit of 


riches, but to attain ease and pleasure? 


Bart. hate luxury and ostentation. 
‘La. Frank. To what purpose have you wealth? wou’d 


you not enjoy it? 


Bart. 1 do—Extravagance and profusion never enjoy’d 
it.—Besides, ’tis a life that I am unqualified for—I have 
the narrow stinted genius of honesty and independance, 
and shou’d but expose my education by living within my 
fortune. : 
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La. Frank. But, dear Mr. Barter, after all (putting you 
out of the case) is it not monstrously absurd in your Nephew 
to set himself against his own interest? To abandon a 
_preferment that is thrown in his way?—How are families 
rais’d? 

Bart. They ought to be rais’d, madam, by industry and 
honour. 

Enter Lord Courtlove. 

La. Frank. Dear brother, I am glad you are come to 
my assistance—I know you will think Mr. Barter pro- 
digiously in the wrong. 

Ld. Court. Though I have as yet the misfortune to be 
very little known to him, I am so well acquainted with his 
character, that I own myself partial to his opinions. 

La. Frank. I have been making downright court to him; 
and wou’d persuade him to divide himself between business 
and pleasure, and live at our end of the town. 

_ Ld. Court. The life must unquestionably be more agree- 
able, and it might too be attended with its advantages. 
Bart. Luxury, necessity, and dependance, are advan- 

tages inconsistent with our way of life—Industry and 
commerce (however unfashionable) oblige us to ceconomy 
and justice; and (notwithstanding the politer examples of 
the world) our credit does still, in a great measure, depend 
upon our moral character. 

La. Frank. We all know you city people get a prodigious 
deal of money; but still a merchant—there’s something in 
that word that gives one an idea of—of—of I don’t know 
what:—In short, we ladies have an unaccountable prejudice 
against you. 

Bart. Is the name then a term of reproach ?—Where 
is the profession that is so honourable?—What is it that 
supports every individual of our country?—’Tis commerce. 
—On what depends the glory, the credit, the power of the 
nation?——On commerce.—To what does the crown itself 
owe its splendour and dignity?—To commerce.—To what 
owe you the revenues of your own half-ruin’d estates? To 
commerce: and are you so ungrateful then to treat the 
profession with contempt yeaa you are maintain’d? 
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Ld. Court. A city life, sister, may be disagreeable to 
you fine ladies; but your’s is not the opinion of all the 
people of fashion and quality. 

Bart. When people of rank and figure can profess 
gaming, I am not surpriz’d that we are so contemptible; 
for commerce is the very reverse of it.—In gaming, one 
man’s gain is t’other’s ruin; but commerce is for the 
mutual advantage of both. 

Ld. Court. But you must allow, sir, that advantages have 
been made by a good correspondence at this end of the 
town; (which upon certain occasions might be of use to 
you.)—You know instances, many instances, among you 
of what I mean.—The countenance of men in power, early 
intelligence, a seasonable hint!—Some of your greatest 
fortunes have been rais’d this way. 

Bart. ’Tis too evident, my lord.—But then one exorbitant 
fortune of this sort hath made at least a thousand beggars. 
Tis the most fraudulent, the most pernicious gaming, 
under a more specious denomination; and those who ~ 
practise it, disgrace the profession of a merchant. 

Ld. Court. Pardon me, sir; I meant the proposal as a 
civility. 

Bart. Your sister, my lord, I perceive is to flatter me, 
and you are to bribe me to influence my nephew to sell 
his niece.—The case is plain; or, why all this sollicitude, 
this artifice about miss Sprightly? 

\ La. Frank. How can you, brother, talk to a creature 
who is so horribly out of humour?—One would imagine 
Mr. Barter had a mind to the girl himself. 

Ld. Court. Nay, dear sister, keep your temper. 

Bart. This whole proceeding in the eye of the world, 
appears so very mercenary, so very corrupt, that your 
honour suffers.—Pardon my freedom, my lord. 

Ld. Court. As to notional honour, you are undoubtedly 
pe a right of it; but what is that to the practice of man- 

ind?— 

Bart. *Tis you, my lord, and such as you that influence 
the manners of mankind.—Common charity obliges those 
of your rank to show clear and conspicuous proofs of honour 
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and disinterestedness; for when ever you are mean and 
mercenary, the vulgar are hang’d for following your 
example. 

La. Frank. Now is not this astonishing, brother, that 
an arrant citizen should pretend to censure the behaviour 
of a man of quality? 

Ld. Court. Common sense, alike in all men, can dis- 
tinguish honour and infamy.— 

Bart. When I speak in defence of probity and honour, 
I mean to show my respect to your lordship; and in that 
light I hope the freedoms I have taken will need no apology. 

La. Frank. The creature begins to be intolerably ill-bred. 
Let us leave him. 

Ld. Court. The resolution I have taken will convince 
you, that I think myself oblig’d to you. [To Barter. 

La. Frank. Lady Willit expects us.—Sir, your servant. 

Bart. This conversation I find hath detain’d us both 
too long.—I wish I may have time to prepare the account 
before my nephew’s return. 

Ld. Court. When you are at leisure, I beg you wou’d 
give me leave to communicate my thoughts to you.—How 
unlike is an honest man to a flatterer! Mr. Barter, your 
most obedient— 

[Exeunt Lord Courtlove and Lady Frankair. 

Bari. Honour alone supports a noble name; 

Without it, title but sets off the shame. 


ACTA: 
Lady WILLIT, FRIENDLESS. 
Lady WILLIT. 


OU know, cousin Jenny, I have always been extremely 
Y kind to you.—Had there been a yard more of this 
lace I shou’d have made it up for my own wearing, 

the lappits are somewhat scrimp, ’tis true, but tis entirely 
new, and prodigious fine; and yet, girl, I can no more 


make thee grateful than I can make thee genteel. 
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Friendl. I can never forget my obligations. 

La. Willit. Wilt thou never learn to live easy in a family? 
—Is it not monstrous, to be so sollicitous about pleasing 
my husband? Is there a woman in the world that cou’d 
forgive thee?—Recollect your behaviour, and you must 
own I have been too good to you. 

Friendl. Might I be allow’d to vindicate myself.— 

La. Willit. Nay, dear Fenny, you know I know you.— 
For thy own sake and mine don’t talk.—I don’t remember 
I gave you that fan. [Takes her fan. 

Friendl. Mr. Barter, madam, gave it to me— 

La. Willit. As a reward for the meritorious mischief thou 
hast done me—Here, take it, girl; by my treatment of 
late, ’tis plain thou hast richly deserv’d it. 

Friendl. If I ever offended you, it was by unseasonable 
sincerity and truth. 

La. Willit. Sincerity and truth! I am surfeited with 
the hypocritical cant—My husband is eternally stunning 


me with these two hideous expressions, as an excuse for - 


his insolence and ill-manners.—I talk to you now, cousin 
Jenny, as a friend. 

Friendl. Your ladyship will always find me such. 

La. Willit. Tell me truly then (for you are in the secrets 
of the family) why is my husband grown more a brute than 
ever of late? 

Friend]. I really think he loves you. 

La. Willit. Suppose he does; art thou really fool enough 
to think that a motive to reconcile me to his brutal be- 
haviour?—The love of a husband, girl, is not of that 
prodigious consequence. 

Friendl. The importunity of creditors in town, the 
frauds of his steward in the country must have made him 
uneasy. 

La. Willit. Don’t be impertinent, fenny.—How dare 
you think of the affairs of the family?—Answer the 
question I ask you.—Why am I thus outrageously insulted? 
Who hath set him against me?—That devilish letter, 
Fenny. 

Friendl. Miss Sprightly told me, that Forward did as 
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good as own it, and that twas writ in pique and envy to 
Pert-—The occasion of jealousies is always to be avoided 
for be the suspicion either true or false, the mischief is the 
same; and what hath now happen’d must convince you, 
that the vanity of fools hath embroil’d more families 
than real intrigues. 

La. Willit. Thou art grown most affectedly wise, Fenny. 

Friendl. That daily flutter at your toilette may be only 
innocent amusement to you, but it may gall the heart of 
a husband. 

La. Willit. "Tis then the company I keep, that gives you 
and him the offence.—How intolerably like my husband 
the girl talks!—Dost thou think, child, that I was married 
to deny myself the common liberties of a married woman? 
—Would’st thou have a man and his wife so disagreeably 
malicious, as to be eternally intruding themselves into each 
other’s company?—-Ah, Jenny, Jenny! tis now a clear 
point who is his abettor: tis you that set him on.—Imper- 
tinence!—Get you out of my sight. 

Enter Sir Thomas Willit. 

Sir Tho. Nay, dear child, why are these unreasonable 
passions? 

La. Willit. Unreasonable passions !—You know, sit 
Thomas, 1 have had my unreasonable provocations.—Do 
you imagine that nobody hath the talent of saying or 
doing a shocking thing but yourself? 

Sir Tho. You need not go, cousin Fenny. 

La. Willit. Go, I say. 

Sir Tho. Dear child, keep your temper. 

La. Willit. I won’t—Hear her, believe her, and make 
me and yourself unhappy.—lI shall not interrupt the 
conversation. [Exit. 

Sir Tho. Get yourself ready, cousin Jenny, to set out 
for the country upon the first notice; for the moment I 
take my resolution, nothing upon earth shall defer it.— 
But stay, child——The present uneasiness of the family 
can be no secret to you. 

Friendl. Wou’d it were in my power to remedy it. 

Sir Tho. I am not so morose, to deny a wife the natural 
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caprice and coquetry of the sex.—But of late her conduct 
hath been insupportable. 

Friendl. ’Tis the way of the world that offends you.— 
Her behaviour is owing to imitation more than inclination. 
—Are not all the ladies of her acquaintance so many pre- 
cedents for every thing she says or does?—There is a 
fashion in conversation, in amusements, in follies, in vices, 
as well as in dress. 

Sir Tho. This detestable town is more infectious than 
the plague: a woman lives not one day in it without catching 
some fashionable vice or other. 

Friendl. Were men to judge by appearances, the whole 
town wou’d be over-run with jealousy; for a woman is 
asham’d to seem to love her husband.—I am not vindi- 
cating the manners of the sex, yet I am an advocate for 
her innocence. 

Sir Tho. Innocence!—Such innocence hath every bad 
consequence of guilt.—I don’t know what to think of her. 

Friendl. Consider, sir, the fashionable hypocrisy of the 
age is to appear vicious. 

Sir Tho. This is the first time I ever suspected you for 
her confidant. But, as a woman, ’tis natural to think a 
husband must be in the wrong when he is jealous. 

Friendl. 1 speak in justice to her, and in duty and 
sincerity to you. 

Sir Tho. Whatsoever they say behind one another’s 
backs, to deceive a husband, one woman will vindicate 
another.—But it may be the girl’s real opinion; she is 
credulous, and good-natur’d.—I have business now.— 
You may go, child. [Exit Friendless. 

Enter Barter. 

Bart. Were we to remove into another room, we should 
be less liable to be interrupted.—You see I have not forgot 
the offence I committed in the morning. 

Sir Tho. I have no notion of these ceremonies and 
punctilios between man and wife.—Sit down, sir; we will 
not be interrupted. 

Bart. Your debts turn out greater than you imagin’d. 


These receipts have exhausted the whole sum.—Mrs. 
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Ghb, the lace-woman’s bill, of a year and a half’s standing 
(which was not in your list) amounts to a hundred and 
fifteen pounds.—Here’s a bill too of Mr. Gloss, the mercer, 
of eighty-three; and this of Mrs. Spangle, the embroiderer, 
of thirty-seven. I have order’d ’em to call upon me 
to-morrow, and, if you are satisfied in their demands, I 
will discharge the debt, and place it to account.—You 
see, nephew, I am willing to do every thing in my power 
to forward the reasonable, the honest resolution you 
have taken. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis not enough that a man means to be just, 
when by his negligence, indolence, or vanity in living 
beyond his fortune, he puts it out of his own power to 
be so.—You are not supplying a squanderer, but retrieving 
a family: that is the obligation I shall have to you. 

Enter Fibber. 

Fibb. Your honour’s letters, sir, by the post. [Exit. 

Sir Tho. The seal is quite broken, and not so much as 
botch’d up again.—The curiosity or fears of mankind 
are prodigious. 

Bart. ’Tis a grievance that is become so general, that 
no one in particular will take it upon him to complain. 

Sir Tho. ‘“ Madam ” The letter I find is directed 
to my wife.—How could the fellow be such a blunderer! 
—This is a liberty I never allow’d myself; but as ’tis my 
steward’s hand, and can be no secret, you will excuse 
me. 

[Reads.] ‘‘Madam, your ladyship must protect me 
“ fom the information of Trenchzwell or the money I have 
“ advanc’d to you from time to time must all be brought 
“to account.” 
To what will not a woman condescend to gratify her 
extravagance! [ Sitting thoughtfully. 

Bart. No ill news, I hope. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis not her fault; ’tis my own negligence 
“ In short, madam, my affairs are in such confusion, 
“that unless I receive a satisfactory letter from your 
“‘ladyship the very next post, I shall be oblig’d to make 


“the best of my way to Calais.” SURVEY. 
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—Read it, sir—Know me before you trust me. [Barter 
reads.|—Well!—Now am I to be trusted? 

Bart. The more you want a friend, the more ready I am 
to serve you. 

Sir Tho. An hour may be of the utmost consequence. 
—I have taken my resolution. 

Bart. There are people of your’s below, that stay for 
me. [ Exit. 
Enter Humphrey. 

Sir Tho. Humphrey, \et the coach and six be got ready 
with all the expedition possible. 

Humph. Before the servants have din’d, sir! 

Sir Tho. I don’t dine in town. 

Humph. Now I cou’d not help satisfying you, if you did 
not know where I was going.—But servants must not ask 
questions. 

Sir Tho. Saddle-horses too for the servants.—D’ ye hear? 

Humph. Yes, sir. 


Sir Tho. Let ’em be ready, and in the way, for I shall - 


not stay a minute for any one of ’°em.—But hold, Humphrey 
—Tell my wife I wou’d speak with her immediately— 
Go then. 

Humph. Methinks, that you might be sure you knew 
your own mind rightly, you had better see my lady first.— 
Or, what hath been, may be; and we may, mayhap, have 
every thing to undo again. [Exit. 

Enter Lady Willit. 

Sir Tho. Dear child, I am glad you are come.—I had 
just sent to desire to speak to you. 

La. Wilkt. And what disagreeable thing have you to 
say to me?—If it is about business, let me intreat you, dear 
sir Thomas, to keep it yourself; for I won’t be plagu’d 
anys worried every hour of my life with such impertinent 
trifles. 

Sir Tho. As I am settling accounts with my creditors— 

La. Wilkt. You know I hate accounts—What have I 
to do with your creditors? wou’d you have me pay ’em? 

Sir Tho. Do you know any thing of these bills, child? 

La.. Willit. To-morrow MOHUNS cra week hence,— 
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some time or other, when I have nothing else to do,—if I 
don’t forget it,—I will ask you for ’em. 

Sir Tho. I only want to be satisfied if any thing hath 
been paid.—Some of the people themselves are below. 

La. Wiillit. If you like to be entertain’d with their imper- 
tinence, send for ’em up.—Whether they or you dun me, 
the thing is much the same.—But after all, what wou’d 
you have me do?—Give me your hideous papers then. 
‘Sarah Glib—never was any thing like the impudence of 
that woman! she had the assurance t’other day to ask me 
for her money; a creature who takes such intolerable 
liberties, by my consent shou’d never be paid.—Gloss and 
Spangle too!—Once a week ever since we came to town 
have these odious names been laid upon my toilette — 
Send the creatures away, I beg you; people of fashion 
should not encourage ’em, and (for the quiet of one another) 
shou’d never comply with a dun.—Was it upon this im- 
portant affair I was sent for? [Flings down the bills. 

Sir Tho. Nay; stay, child. 

La. Willit. I hate you when you are in this provoking 
wise way. 

Sir Tho. I have something of consequence to acquaint 
you with. 

La. Willit. I han’t time to hear it now. 

Sir Tho. But I must speak with you. 

La. Willit. Speak then. 

Sir Tho. I have order’d the coach and six to be at the 
door as soon as it can be got ready. 

La. Willit. The coach and six! 

Sir Tho. To set out for the country immediately. 

La. Willit. Immediately! 

Sir Tho. The very moment the coach is ready. 

La. Willit. You might have been so civil to have ask’d 
me if I wou’d have the horses kept in town.—Now, dear 
Sir Thomas, wou’d not a hir’d set have serv’d your purpose 
full as well? 

Sir Tho. Take nothing with you but what is absolutely 
necessary upon the road,—Every thing else, child, shall 


be sent after us. 
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La. Willit. Am I a necessary part of your baggage that — 


I am to be bundled up with you at an hour's warning? 

Sir Tho. Our affairs, child, have made it absolutely 
necessary— 

La. Willit. Well! and do I detain you? 

Sir Tho. You know ’tis impossible for us to stay in town. 

La. Willit. That a dun or two can put you so hideously 
out of humour!—Don’t you almost every where see, that 
they are the everlasting retinue of a man of fortune? 

Sir Tho. You must allow me to know my own affairs, 
madam. 

La. Willit. And you must allow me to know my own 
mind—-sir. 

Sir Tho. My resolutions, madam, are taken; so send for 
your maid, and order your things, for the coach will be 
at the door in less than half an hour. 

La. Willit. In less than half an hour!—My head akes 


most intolerably; and it kills me to talk. [Sits down. 
Sir Tho. The journey, the air, the exercise, child, will 
do you good. 


La. Willit. To do me good was never a motive for your 
doing any thing.—I wonder how you can have the assurance 
to give that for a reason. Your usage, sir, of late hath 
prepared me to bear your absence for ten or twelve days; 
and you can have no business that can keep you longer.— 
Therefore say no more about it, for I will not go. 

Sir Tho. But, dear child, consider— 

La. Willit. I won’t. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis impossible the family can subsist in town 
: day longer.—’Tis in vain to dispute; the thing must be 

one. 

La. Willit. Must! 

Sir Tho. Will you get yourself ready then? 

La. Willit. No. 

Sir Tho. Shall I call your maid to you? 

La. Willit. No. 

Sir Tho. Will you think reasonably? 

La. Wilht. No. [Sobbing and crying. 

Sir Tho. This is not to be borne—Nay; pr’ythee, child, 
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don’t give way to these passions.—’ Twill be to no purpose 
to act this part over and over again.—Wipe your eyes, my 
dear; and when a thing must be done, tho’ it is a husband’s 
proposal, do it chearfully. [Takes her by the hand. 

La. Williit. For heaven’s sake, sir Thomas, let me alone. 

Sir Tho. Answer. me then— 

La. Willit. I won’t be haul’d and worried. 

Sir Tho. You or I, my dear, must get the better of these 
capricious humours.—[Rings. Enter Humphrey.] Tell 
Fetch to come to your mistress. 

Humph. She’s not in the house, sir. 

Sir Tho. My cousin Jenny then. [Exit Humphrey. 
Speak to me, child.—These fits of unreasonable obstinacy 
are owing to my unreasonable compliance; and the low 
spirits you so often and so opportunely complain of, are 
owing to your too high spirits—Leave off the fine lady, 
and be a reasonable woman. 

La. Willit. Inhuman creature! ah— [Screams. 


Enter Friendless. 


Sir Tho. A glass of water and the hartshorn immediately, 
cousin Fenny. 

Friendl. My lady is in her usual way, I see. 

Sir Tho. But I am not in my usual way.—Leave her to 
me, child, and pack up those things that will be necessary 
upon the road.—The key, you see, is in the travelling- 
box. 

Friendl. My lady will travel in her sultane, I suppose. 

Sir Tho. In any thing—Nay, pr’ythee, child, get the 
better of yourself, and order what you wou’d take with you. 
—What are you doing, cousin Fenny? 

Friend]. This cordial-water box must go, for my lady 
never travels without it. 

Sir Tho. Dispatch, girl, and ask no questions. 

Friendl. And her toilette too— 

Sir Tho. Only the things that are necessary.—Every 
thing else shall be sent after her. 

[The cover of the box falls down. 
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La. Willit. How can you kill one with these intolerable 


noises? [ Starts. 
Sir Tho. Recover your reason, my dear; and give her 
directions yourself. [She rises. 


La. Willit. How dar’d you touch any thing without my 
orders?—Lay every thing where you found it.—Audacious 
slut! 

Sir Tho. Will you tell her then what you wou’d have 
done? 

La. Willit. No. 

Sir Tho. Pack it up then, cousin Jenny. 

La. Willit. How!—did not you hear what I said! 

Sir Tho. You must go as you are then; for nothing shall 
detain me—I have affairs with my brother below; so agree 
the matter between yourselves. [Exit. 

La. Willit. Are these the proofs of your gratitude to me, 
for all the kind things I have done for you? 


Enter Fibber. 


Fib. Lady Frankair, and three or four ladies more, to 


wait upon your ladyship. 
La. Willit. Get you gone, both of you. [Exeunt 
Friendless and Fibber. 

Enter Lady Frankair, Lady Rampant, Mrs. Buxom, 

and Mrs. Clackit. 

La. Willit. The brute hath really ruffled me.—[At the 
looking-glass.] 1 look horridly fluster’d.—To be got the 
better of by a husband!—Shou’d it ever be known, I 
shou’d be deserted by the men, and laugh’d at by the 
women. Though I feel myself miserable, I won’t make 
myself ridiculous. Lady Frankair, your servant. 

La. Frank. What is the meaning of this sudden resolu- 
tion?—If you go with him, child, you go to eternal banish- 
ment. 

La. Ramp. Are you really leaving us, my dear? 

Bux. I thought I had known you. 

Clack. Are you mad, child? 

La. Ramp. What a wretched hideous thing is a country- 
house! 
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Bux. ’Tis an everlasting téte a téte (without the chance 
of one agreeable interruption) and with whom? with a 
husband. 

La. Willit. Ah! [ Sighs. 

La. Ramp. That is a terrible circumstance. 

La. Willit. But he hath real business, lady Rampant; 
and ’twas I prevail’d upon him. 

Bux. A new opera next week, and lady Willit not at it! 

Clack. ’Tis incredible! 

La. Ramp. ’Tis impossible 

Bux. Nay, madam, ’tis for our interest that you never 
shou’d come to town; for we shall have all the fine men 
flirting at us again. 

La. Willit. The loss of a new opera is a mortification.— 
Sir Thomas, indeed, wou’d have persuaded me to stay, 
but I know his affairs must suffer. 

La. Ramp. You are grown most unaccountably con- 
siderate. 

Clack. But, dear child, what an odious journey are you 
taking? 

Bux. Why sir Thomas’s house is a thousand miles off. 

La. Willit. Tis a dreadful way, that’s certain. [Sighs. 

Clack. Now, I protest, I wou’d not marry a man that 
had a country-house.—I should be in perpetual appre- 
hensions, when a husband had such a hideous mortifying 
thing in his power. 

Bux. You will wish 

La. Ramp. You will be moap’d. 

Clack. You will despair. 

La. Ramp. Could you bear to be a country gentle-woman, 
Mrs. Clackit? 

Clack. Let me die, if I should not hang myself. 

Bux. How many days journey is it? 

La. Willit. Dear madam, don’t name it.—But ’tis my 
own choice; and as my going, so my return depends 
intirely upon myself. 

La. Ramp. How many women have been lost to all true 
pleasure, by trusting themselves with their husbands a 


hundred miles from London ? 
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Clack. Believe me, child, ’tis a most terrible undertaking. 
Bux. ’Tis like hell; ’tis easy to get thither—But to 

return,—there’s the point. 

Clack. I advise you as a friend, my dear, let him do his 
business by himself, and don’t trust yourself with him. 

La. Willit. When I saw his affairs requir’d it, it was 
my duty to persuade him. 

La. Ramp. The very sentiments of a notable country 
housewife! 

Clack. When a man and woman are come to take each 
other’s advice, they have done with the world, and the 
world hath done with them.—So, my dear, I wish you a 
good journey.— [Salutes her. 

La. Ramp. I am afraid we incommode your ladyship. 

[Salutes her. 

Bux. ’Tis a mortifying thing to part with you, my dear. 

—But I see you are in a hurry.— [Salutes her. 
[Exeunt Clackit, Lady Rampant, and Buxom. 

La. Frank. Really, child, you carried off your distress 

very handsomely. 


Enter Fetch. 


La. Willit. How dar’d you to be out of the way when 
I wanted you? 
Fetch. Your ladyship’s affairs call you into the country; 
and at present ’tis inconvenient to me.— 
La. Willit. To you!—hold your tongue, impertinence. 
Fetch. I have borne this usage but too long—I was 
our servant, madam. 
La. Willit. Have done, I say. 
Fetch. Your ladyship may spare your anger for her that 
shall succeed me.—All I ask, madam, is my discharge. 
La. Willit. There’s no bearing it—Don’t talk to me. 
Fetch. Your ladyship may treat your servants as you 
please; but as my circumstances are chang’d, your ladyship, 
methinks, might give me better language. 
La. Willit. You will talk then!—Sir Thomas below, 
hussy, will pay you your wages.—Get you gone. 
Fetch. Nay, madam, for wat matter, unless your lady- 
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ship can behave yourself more civilly—I shall cut short 

the conversation—Madam, your servant. [Exit. 
Enter Sprightly, in her travelling habit. 

_ Spright. Is not your ladyship ready yet? 

La. Willit. Dear child, what do you mean?—You have 
never given lord Courtlove a positive answer.—You may 
trifle with a lover too long.—I know you intend to have 
him. Such an offer!—You have too good sense to refuse it. 

La. Frank. This is the only point, child, that can respite 
your sentence. [To lady Willit. They seem in earnest 

conversation with Sprightly. 


Enter Sir Thomas and Friendless. 

Friendl. The letter that gave you so much disquiet, 
Fetch own’d to me was writ to her by Pert. As lI have the 
happiness of your family at heart, I thought it my duty 
to let you know it.—’Tis upon his account she hath quitted 
your service.—The step she hath taken I own surprizes 
me; but there is not so sure a trap for a woman as a COX- 
comb.—A chambermaid is often the pursuit, when the 
lady loses her reputation. 

Sir Tho. How happy have you made me by this dis- 
covery! [To Friendless.]—I expect the coach at the door, 
child, every moment. [To lady Willit. 

La. Willit. And will you haul this girl out of town from 
so beneficial an offer? how can you ever answer it to her or 
yourself? can a day or two longer be of such consequence? 

Spright. Put me out of the case, I beg you, my dear 
aunt. 1 long for the country; I dream of the country.— 
Wou’d I were there this instant. 

La. Willit. How can you be so malicious? 

Spright. The thing must soon discover itself; so I had 
as good own it.—My cousin Harry, just before he went to 
Oxford—’tis now above four months— 

La. Willit. What of him, child? 

Spright. Married me; that’s all——There are reasons 
too that would have hindered me from keeping the secret 
long; so, my sweet, kind aunt, you see there is a just impedi- 
ment to this most honourable match of your proposal.— 
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You may be surprized, you may be angry; I like him, I 


q 
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love him, and sure no woman alive was ever half so happy! — 


—My friend here was witness to my happiness—Say what 


you will, you shall not put me out of humour, for the man 


is my own, and so is my fortune. 

La. Willit. But after all, niece, your encouragement of 
lord Courtlove, is not to be vindicated. 

Spright. Your encouragement, you mean.—The dear 
creature is now in the country ready to receive me. Wou’d 
I cou’d fly to him!—Now, if he is not as impatient as I 
am, I cou’d never forgive him.—But he is, he must be, and 
I believe him so. 


Enter Lord Courtlove and Barter. 


Ld. Court. Her person, her behaviour, her virtue, hath — 


won me.—lI shall not be embarrass’d with settlements, 
nor shall I be run out with extravagance—I commit 
myself and fortune, sir, to your disposal. 


Bart. As she hath a good understanding she must have 


gratitude —-Lord Courtlove, miss Friendless, offers himself 
to you for a husband. 

La. Frank. Dear brother, don’t make yourself ridiculous. 

[Barter talks to Friendless. 

La. Willit. ’Tis impossible he can be in earnest. 

Ld. Court. Your whole conduct hath charm’d me. 

Friendl. So generous an offer! and in my circumstance! 

Bart. Is not to be refus’d.—-I know he esteems you; and 
your happiness now depends upon your own behaviour. 

Friendl. I have a dread of greatness, and never indulg’d 
a thought of ambition. Yet, considering I am taken from 
my present dependance, though I am thrown into an 
affluence of fortune, I must be less unhappy. 

La Willit. How unaccountably are women dispos’d of! 
—How insensible is that creature of her happiness!—Now, 
dear sir Thomas, we must stay to see cousin Fenny married. 

Sir Tho. I beg you, child, press me no further.—[To 
lady Willit.} The necessity will excuse the trouble I give 
you,—-I must leave this and every other thing to you. 


[To Barter. 
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La. Frank. Your ladyship hath forgot the seventy-five 
pounds:—I shou’d not have ask’d you for it, if I had not a 
troublesome play-debt of my own upon my hands. 

La. Willit. From you too, lady Frankair! this is a dun 
that is insupportable——I hope your lordship will insist 
upon his staying. 

Sir Tho. ’Tis in vain, child—There—read that letter 
from Survey.—Now ask me to stay in town an hour longer. 

Bart. To-night, miss Friendless, you are to be my 
charge; to-morrow I shall resign it to your lordship. 

Spright. I wish your lordship joy—In chusing her, you 
have made me and yourself happy. 


Enter Humphrey. 


Humph. The coach is ready, sir. 


Sir Tho. There; take that box with you. [Exit 
Humphrey. 
Spright. My dear Jenny, happiness attend you. 
[Salutes her. 


Sir Tho. I shall be impatient till I hear from you—[To 
Barter.] You will excuse ceremony, my lord.—-Come on, 


my dear. 
La. Frank. Now, dear child, let me beg you not to 
forget me.—You know what I mean. [Salutes her. 


[Exit Sir Thomas, Lady Willit, and Sprightly. 

Bart. How happy might that woman have been if she 
would have acted in her own sphere!—Her affectation was 
not satisfied with her own follies, but she must pick up 
those of every one of her acquaintance.—And how happy 
might that man have been, if he cou’d have been contented 
with the independence of his own hereditary estate!— 
The man hath recover’d his reason; and the woman, when 
she hath no more fashionable fools to keep her in coun- 
tenance, must return to herself.—Vanity and affectation 
wou’d be now thrown away; for unless people can be 
conspicuously so, they never think it worth while to be 


ridiculous. 
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Those who the gifts of fortune truly rate, | 
Find and secure the independent state. | 
How much we hazard by superfluous cost! 

In ev'ry debt some liberty is lost. 

He then whose fortune and expence agree, 

Is wise and great; for he alone is free. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ia the life of Gines de Passamonte, alias Peter (a treatise 
which Cervantes mentions with great encomiums) 

we have this second adventure of his Puppet-shew : it is 
there recorded to have happened in the town which lived 
in perpetual broils with the braying aldermen. In the 
following piece I have related the story in a dramatic 
way: I have too taken the liberty to make it conformable 
to our own customs, and made England the scene of the 
farce: but (knowing the captiousness of guilt) to prevent 
particular persons from claiming general satire, I have 
chose to place the adventure in a fictitious country town, 
supposed to be remote from the great scenes of life. Who- 
ever will be at the pains to compare it with the Spanish, 
will find that (excepting these particulars) I have, in 
every material circumstance, faithfully follow’d the 
original. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


MEN. 


Braywell. 

Cackle. 

Sir Nathaniel Ninny. 
Drone. 

Slugg. 

Sir Humphry Humdrum. 
Cudden. 

Sir Headstrong Bustle. 
Drawle. 

Noddipole. 

Pother. 

Oaf. 

Gosling. 

Broach. 


Peter. SCENE. 


Pickle. 


WOMEN. 


Mrs. Braywell. 
Mrs. Cackle. 
Lady Ninny. 
Miss Drawle. 
Lady Bustle. 
Lady Humdrum. 
Mrs. Cudden. 
Mrs. Pother. 
Miss Slug. 
Miss Noddipole. 
Mrs. Drone. 
Mrs. Broach. 
Betty Broach. 


GOATHAM, 


THE REHEARSAL AT 
GOATHAM 


SCENE, the great room of an inn, set out for an 
assembly. 


Miss Betty Broach, Jack Oaf, Will. Gosling. 
GOSLING. 


ISS Betty Broach is in all her airs to-day. 
Oaf. And rot me, if I don’t think her as well 
dress’d and as well-bred as any of your aldermen’s 
wives! Now, Will. Gosling, would not you rather have 
her than any of them? pox take me if I would not. 
Gosl. Miss Betty hath an eye, that’s certain. 
Oaf. Ay, Miss Betty hath an eye—and a lip—— 
[Kisses her rudely. 
Betty. How can you teaze and haul a body so! I 
believe, Mr. Oaf, I value dress as little as any woman in 
England, but do but see now, Mr. Gosling, how frightfully 
he hath tumbled me, and when the corporation-feast is 
at our house to-day, and it falls out too upon assembly 
night, one would methinks appear a little like a Christian. 


Oaf. Kissing and anger apart then, miss Betty, 1 came 
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hither out of pure stark love and kindness to you and 
your family.—Mr. Broach at present seems to be in a good 
thriving way of business. 

Betty. Bless us all, what’s the matter?— 

Gosl. Nay, there is no harm done as yet. 

Betty. To be sure my father hath been particularly 
oblig’d to Mr. Gosling, who will condescend to drink at 
our house, when his uncle Cackle keeps the Swan but 
down the next street. 

Gosl. But after all, miss Betty, how could Mr. Broach be 
so ill advis’d to let master Peter and his puppet-shew into 
his house? 

Oaf. It may seem a trifle, madam, but rot me, if the 
thing is not cf consequence.—I know it will infallibly 
turn out to his ruin.—Faith and troth I am serious 
about it. 

Betty. I don’t understand you, Mr. Oaf. The shew is 
for the amusement and entertainment of the town, and in 
all likelihood it will rather promote custom than lessen it. 

Oaf. You are out, miss Betty, most damnably out. 

Gosl. How comes it to pass that he chuses our town for 
his shew? 

_ Betty. As he chuses any other, to get money if he can. 

Gosl. You make slight of this matter, miss Betty, I per- 
ceive. 

Oaf. I must tell you then, miss Betty, that I know some- 
thing of this fellow. The rascal is brib’d: Not that I 
think there is much in that, provided it were in a right 
cause; but the dog is brib’d against us. Brib’d to turn 
the whole corporation of Goatham into ridicule; this is 
matter of fact, miss Betty.—Now pray do you consider 
what will be the consequence of your father’s harbouring 
the rascal? 

Gosl. Nothing alive but puppets would dare to be so 
insolent; for we see all well-bred men now-a-days pay the 
due homage to riches and power as they ought; and your 
father, beyond dispute, will be look’d upon to be the 
confederate of these impudent creatures. Remember 
what I tell you. I know he us brib’d, I know he is hir’d. 
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Betty. And pray who hath hir’d him? Whenever people 
are ridiculous, you need not purchase laughers; besides, 
whenever ridiculous people grow captious and peevish, it 
only makes the laugh the stronger and more general. 
- For do what we will, if some folks will have their follies 

and absurdities, there are others who will have their laugh. 
I ask you, sir, who hath hir’d him. 

Oaf. So you vindicate him then, madam;—if you knew 
who had hir’d the fellow, without doubt you would that 
instant give him up. You know, miss Betty, the towns- 
men of Assborough have, time out of mind, had an old 
grudge against our town—Now, who do you think hath 
set him upon us? 

Gosl. If you suffer the shew to be play’d, you may brew 
as good strong beer as you will 

Oaf. And you yourself, in all your airs, miss Betty, may 
sit in the bar all day long to lure in customers.—You will 
not draw one of the corporation into your house, that I 
can teli you. 

Gosl. Miss Betty is fond of a puppet-shew, to be sure 
that’s the case. 

Betty. I own I am so fond of it, that I would not, because 
fools are captious, have the town lose its diversion. 

Oaf. To suffer Peter to come into the town at all was not 
usage that I expected from the corporation. After the 
theatrical entertainments I have writ, and I may say without 
vanity, writ up to their tastes—I think the town ow’d me 
so much, as not to suffer any interlopers in a dramatic way. 

Betty. But, dear Mr. Oaf, consider this is only a puppet- 
shew. Sure you won’t mention that and your own works 
at the same time. 

Oaf. The town, you know, is capricious,—and one 
would not have it follow a low, dull, vulgar, spiteful, 
bitter, satirical thing. I am concern’d for the credit of 
our town, that’s all. I wou’d have it encourage only 
things of taste; and in that view, I own, it would be a 

_ mighty mortifying thing to see this fellow draw an audience. 
8 Gosl. Without doubt it would vex a man.—If the shew 
takes.—After all, it would gid custom to the house; and 
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though I like Betty Broach, 1 would not have my uncle 
entirely lose all his business. [To Oaf aside. 

Oaf. You see there’s nothing to be done with her.—But 
yonder comes Broach and his ‘wife—Let me alone, you 
shall see how I’ll work ’em. 

Enter Mr. Broach, and Mrs. Broach. 

Mr. Broach. I would have sworn, gentlemen, that I had 
left you drinking a bottle in the dining room with the 
corporation.—But I might indeed have known you were 
not among them, they were all so wise and grave. 

Mrs. Broach. There are very few jokes that they relish. 
—You, gentlemen, have the wit just fitted for ’em.—and 
whenever you speak among ’em, I have observ’d you never 
want laughers; now that is being very obliging. 

Betty. To be sure Mr. Oaf and Mr. Gosling have been 
always the favourite wits of our top men. 

Gosl. Jack Oaf indeed is so comically profane upon all 
occasions, that he makes them all titter and laugh ’till they 
are ready to burst. 

Oaf. You must know, Mrs. Broach, Will. Gosling thinks 
he hath the crack on his side for a bawdy jest. But, for 
all that, for your double entendres, you know, Mrs. Broach, 
there are others may have been as successful as he perhaps. 

Gosl. You know we promis’d to go back to "em. 

Oaf. ’Twas out of friendship to you, Mr. Broach, that 
we left ’em. We have been talking to miss Betty upon 
the subject already. 

Gosl. This puppet-shew, Mr. Broach, I’m afraid will 
break you. 

Mrs. Broach. Break him! 

Oaf. Ay, break him, by Jupiter ! 

Gosl. You are a mad-man if you suffer it to be play’d in 
your house. 

Oaf. Is it pleasant, d’ye think, to have the whole cor- 
poration upon your back? 

Broach. Now, to my thinking, the magistrates seem’d 
fond of it. 

Oaf. Dear Broach, 1 beg your pardon for that. *Tis the 
way of our magistrates not . ti what they seem; and give 
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me leave to say, 1 know ’em better than you. Why, dear 
Broach, you would not have a man of consequence say a 
thing and do it, or say the thing he thinks —Tho’ we are 
but a country corporation,—you must allow us to know a 
‘little of the way of the world—One would have thought, 
Broach, you too might have known a little of the ways and 
manners of men in office. 

Broach. But what is there then in this piece that can 
make it of such dreadful consequence? 

Oaf. Treason, for ought I know.—I don’t know what 
we may not make it. 

Gosl. And if it is so, Mr. Broach,—’tis not the puppets 
you will find that will be call’d to account for it. 

Oaf. 'To be sure you must quit the town.—I know it to 
be a heavy, biting, stupid, malignant satire upon the 
whole corporation. I know too the fellow was set on by 
the town of Assborough. If, after this, you suffer it, Mr. 
Broach, though hitherto I have thought well of you, I 
know what I shall think of the matter. 

Broach. 1 know there are idle reports about master Peter 
and his shew.—But have you seen it, Mr. Oaf? have you 
read it, Mr. Gosling? 

Oaf. I cannot say that. 

Gosl. But we know enough of the thing in general. 

Oaf. There are things quoted. 

Gosl. Passages, very obnoxious passages. 

Broach. Why then, gentlemen, I must acquaint you that 
I have heard it repeated; and I could find out none of 
those dreadful obnoxious passages. I heard nothing that 
possibly could give offence. 

Oaf. As they are not levell’d at you, you might very 
easily overlook them. Believe me, Mr. Broach, the fellow 
hath impos’d upon you. 

Broach. You must excuse me, gentlemen, if I take upon 
me to believe my own ears in this affair. 

Gosl. This will never do, fack. 

Oaf. But it shall do, before I have done with it. I say 
it shall not be play’d, and of that I'll bett you fifty pounds, 
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Gosl. But you forget that we are engag’d in t’other 
room. 

Oaf. If the magistrates still stick out, we can set their 
wives upon ’em at last, and then they must do it—Broach, 
your servant.—When you have consider’d better of this 
affair 

Gosl. You will have reason to thank us. [Exeunt Oaf 

and Gosling. 

Mrs. Broach. But after all, husband, you know our 
aldermen are a captious sort of gentry; if they but surmise 
any thing against a man, they never fail of doing him all 
the real mischief in their power. I think, in prudence, 
you should not venture to disoblige them. 

Betty. The whole of the matter is Will. Gosling is afraid 
the public shews at our house may make his uncle’s less 
frequented. The splutter Jack Oaf makes, is the envy 
and rancour of an author; that’s all. I hope my father 
knows ’em; if he does, I am sure he does not heed ’em. 

Broach. I know that they are the spies and buffoons of 
our aldermen, and that there lies their whole merit and 
interest; that they have a noisy kind of impertinence too, 
which fools giggle and laugh at for wit. In short, they 
are the fulsome flatterers of knaves, and (themselves 
included) the admiration of fools. ”Tis true, they have a 
general acquaintance, for every body, but men of sense 
and honesty, like em. Know ’em, girl! yes, girl, 1 know 
em, and would trust ’em with my money sooner than my 
conversation. 

Mrs. Broach. My husband, I find, does know 7em.— 

Betty. To a hair. 

Mrs. Broach. Poor master Peter little thinks how many 
formidable enemies he hath already, who neither know 
him, nor are known by him. But yonder he comes; he 
and you may have something to say to one another, so we 
leave you. [Exeunt Mrs. Broach and Betty. 

Enter Peter. 

Peter. Landlord, your servant. After the fatigue of the 
day, one requires a little refreshment; if you will do me 
the honour to take a glass pe me, order a bottle of what 
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you yourself like (for I know I shall like your taste) into 
my room. 

Broach. A bottle of neat into the Dragon, presently. 
I hope, master Peter, the room I have lett you is for your 
purpose. 

Peter. Never was any thing more convenient, and every 
thing is ready against the evening. Your town, landlord, 
seems to be a pretty polite kind of place. 

Broach. I am no townsman born, sir; a few years ago 
only, I purchas’d my freedom; for ’tis reckoned a very 
thriving place for public-houses. As for what is reckoned 
genteel, master Peter, you would think yourself in a great 
city. We have our balls, our assemblies, and now and 
then our plays too; we drink, we game, we whore, we run 
in debt; and in all sorts of extravagancies are-perfectly in 
the mode. But, indeed, sir, I must own that we do 
abound in knaves and fools; our leading men have not 
sense enough to be honest; and all I fear is, that they will 
want parts to relish your performance. 

Peter. But sure, sir, your town by this time must have 
learnt to be polite enough to encourage what it does not 
understand. 

Broach. As for that matter, sir, I should not question 
your success, provided there were no such things as infor- 
mers, lies, and prejudice. You have enemies, sir; particular 
enemies I cannot call ’em neither, but people who wish ill 
to every creature but themselves. We have such too about 
our topping men, who are the only people apt to believe 
em, because they are flatter’d by em. I dare not explain 
myself further. As I am at present a townsman, you 
know, ’tis but prudence in me to keep my tongue within 
my teeth; I am afraid my good wishes for you, sir, hath 
made me to say too much already. 

Peter. After the odd unaccountable things that have 
happened to me, I can wonder at nothing. My puppet- 
shew, to be sure, hath one great sign of merit, in its time 
it hath suffer’d violent persecution. My little actors 
have still the wounds and scars upon ’em that they received 
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almost demolished by a mad-man; but I cannot be in 
such danger now, for fools are an innocent kind of people, 
and not so mischievous. 

Broach. By your way of thinking, master Peter, ’tis a 
sign you have not liv’d long in our town. Mischief is the 
only spirit fools have; they look upon it too as the best 
and chief privilege of power, which they every now and 
then take care to let their neighbours know, that I can 
tell you. 

Peter. But may not I know my enemies? who are they, 
Mr. Broach? 

Broach. Those who are afraid you have merit; and if 
ever you make it appear, you at once make all fools your 
enemies. It hath ever been so in all times, and in all 
countries. But ’tis high time to leave the assembly- 
room; some ladies, I see, are coming, and the bottle, master 
Peter, stays for us. Over that, conversation always grows 
more free and easy. [Exeunt. 
Enter Mrs. Cackle, Lady Ninny, Lady Humdrum, Lady 

Bustle, Mrs. Braywell, Mrs. Pother, Mrs. Cudden, 

Mrs. Drone, Miss Slugg, Miss Drawle, Miss Noddipole. 

They enter two or three in a party, as in conversation. 

La. Ninny. Nay, dear Mrs. Cackle— 

Mrs. Gackle. Pardon me, lady Ninny, I know my duty. 

La. Humd. Because that creature’s spouse was made a 
knight before mine, she always takes occasion to go just 
before me in all public places; not that I value precedence 
a rush, but one hates to see any body so perk’d up, and so 
fond of it; that’s all. 

Mrs. Cudden. As for that matter, Lady Humdrum, to 
be sure there is nobody carries a title, and does it more 
justice than your ladyship. You have the presence of a 
lady. That, madam, every body that sees your ladyship 
must allow you. 

La. Humd. You were always, Mrs. Cudden, extremely 
civil. If people of distinction knew how to behave them- 
selves to one another as well, we should have less ill blood 
among us, and there would not be -so much scandal 
stirring. 
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Mrs. Bray. To be sure, madam, scandal is grown so 
rife, that if one ever does an imprudent, indiscreet thing, 
our neighbours buz it about, before one can have an 
opportunity to find a friend to communicate it to ones-self. 
O, dear Lady Bustle, I beg ten thousand pardons. Let 
me die, if I saw your ladyship. 

La. Bustle. But, dear Mrs. Braywell, now—there is no 
occasion for all this fluster. Really it is disagreeable to 
have a title, it is so troublesome to one’s friends. Miss 
Harriet Noddipole! Come hither, child. Don’t you 
think, Mrs. Drone, the girl is very genteel to-night? 

Mrs. Drone. As for that matter, madam, I know miss 
Harriet hath not a scrap about her, but what is directly 
from London, and (as we all know) she oftener sets us the 
fashion than any girl in town. 

La. Humd. I thought, child, you had drest your own 
heads. 

Mrs. Cackle. I vow ’tis mighty pretty. 

La. Ninny. Charming! 

Mrs. Bray. Delightful! 

Mrs. Cudden. Sure never was any thing half so agree- 
able. Is not this your own handy-work, miss Harriet? 

Harriet. Excuse me, madam, I leave thimbles to 
milliners. I hate what your good housewives call work. 
For those creatures indeed, who do not know how to 
amuse themselves any other way, ’tis well enough. I 
can’t endure to be able, what they call to do any thing. 
Now there’s miss Sukey Slugg, yonder, she comes with 
Mrs. Pother and miss Charlotte Drawle—Why, now 
that girl is very awkward: every body may see she dresses 
her own heads. Miss Sukey, your servant. 

Mrs. Pother. One may know by miss Harriet that the 
men are not come yet. 

Charlotte. Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Pother, I must 
own myself like her; for whenever there are men in the 
room, I hate to converse with women. 

Mrs. Pother. To be sure, miss Charlotte, that is very 
natural at your time of life. 

Sukey. But I wonder Bow, ey girl can have that assur- 
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DE eee 
ance to own it. Besides, forward girls do not always 
make forward men. 

Mrs. Bray. Beyond all dispute, madam, there was never 
so hard a case as lady Bustle’s, last night. I am afraid it 
will be too much trouble to your ladyship to tell you her 
game, she hath told it so often, madam. 

La. Bustle. None of these apologies, I beg you. You 
must know then, madam, I played without. I play’d in 
black—in spades; aye, ’twas in spades. I had five mata- 
dores and two kings. Now you know, madam, if I had 
been eldest hand, the matter would have been out of 
dispute. You was by, Mrs. Cackle; pray, madam, do 
you remember who led? ”I'was—let me see—sir Nathaniel 
Ninny. No! it could not be him, for he sat directly over 
against me. Now I remember it, ’twas Mr. Braywell. — 
Mr. Braywell—yes, ’twas so, led a diamond; I took it with 
my king, which to my sorrow, was trump’d. My other 
king was called out of my hand very unluckily the very 
next card; that sir Nathaniel took from me with his only 
trump, for you must know all the rest now lay in a hand. 
In short, madam, they drew all the loose cards out of my 
hand ’till I had only the five matadores. One sees, madam, 
the thing is just-possible to happen, and that’s all. 

Harriet. Hath your ladyship made your party to-night? 

La. Bustle. We still want one, child. But if Jack Oaf 
is not already engag’d, we may depend upon him. He 
and Will. Gosling are always sure men. But now I 
think on’t, I won’t play to-night. 

La. Humd. Now I chose not to engage myself, for 
nothing upon earth should keep me from the puppet- 
shew. 

Mrs. Cackle. Dear Madam, who ever thought of staying 
from it. The whole town will be there to-night for 
certain. 

La. Ninny. There is no body more fond of encouraging 
public diversions than I am, I would not miss it for the 
world. Now, would you believe it, madam, when I was 
n London—No—I am downright asham’d to tell you how 
much it cost me in opera’s.—And I have no ear for music 
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neither, nor do I understand one word of Italian. I know 

it sounds odd to say it; but for all that, madam, without 

any affectation, I do think an opera charming. 

To them, Jack Oaf, Will. Gosling, with several men, who 
mingle in conversation with the ladies, whispering, playing 
at cards, &c.’ 

Mrs. Cudden. Nay, for that matter, madam, I would not 
have you think I said any thing against miss Charlotte 
Drawle’s understanding. ‘To be sure, that is what all the 
world must allow her, for there is no woman alive knows 
quadrille more thoroughly; and she almost always wins 
at it too. 

Mrs. Pother. Why, you don’t think the girl cheats. 

Mrs. Cudden. I don’t say that. 

Sukey. But, to be sure, madam, every lady that plays (for 
self-defence) ought to know how. 

Oaf. And is your ladyship really in earnest? [To lady 

Humdrun, after whispering her, 

Gosl. Tis downright madness. 

La. Humd. I tell you, Mr. Oaf, I will not be of any party 
at cards to-night. For nothing shall keep me from the shew. 

Oaf. Perhaps your ladyship may like to see your friends 
and relations turn’d into ridicule. 

Gosl. Nay, for ought I know, ladies, you may hear some- 
thing of yourselves too. Now, madam, you know, let the 
thing be how it will, all women have done something or 
other that they don’t care the whole town should know. 

Mrs. Drone. To be sure ’tis disagreeable to be put into 
a fluster. 

Harriet. But, dear fack Oaf, now,—what signifies a joke 
or two upon the aldermen, supposing the puppets are so 
impertinent? Don’t we, who are their wives and 
daughters, love now and then to laugh at them among 
ourselves? 

La. Ninny. I beg you, miss Noddipole—don’t be indis- 
creet, and quote any thing I may accidentally have said. 

Mrs. Pother. Nay, miss Harriet Noddipole had better 
hold her tongue upon this subject, for to be sure no body 
hath talk’d freer of her father and uncles than she hath done. 
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La. Bustle. But, dear Mr. Oaf, I am sure sir Headstrong 
Bustle, for that matter, is not afraid of any thing a puppet 
can say of him. It would be downright ridiculous in us 
to keep from the shew. Don’t your ladyship think so? 

Mrs. Bray. I am sure I have heard enough already of 
what mankind says of my spouse, to be concern’d at any 
thing the most audacious puppet can say. 

Mrs. Cackle. fack Oaf and Will. Gosling, to divert them- 
selves, had a mind to put us all in a fuss; but it won’t do. 

Oaf. If alderman Braywell and sir Headstrong Bustle had 
not been called away from dinner, 1 am positive, Will, 
we should have carried our point among the corporation. 

Gosl. Pox take °em—the women, you see, fack, wiil not 
bite. 

Oaf. Let us look out for sir Headstrong and alderman 
Braywell. ‘They are so fair a hit, upon so many accounts, 
that you know they are captious upon all occasions. We 
must trump up some new story— 

Gosl. And Vl vouch it. To be sure, Jack, you have a 
most prevailing turn that way. Let us about it this 
moment. 

Oaf. There will be no cards to-night, I see—So we'll 
just make a short visit, and be with you again, ladies, before 
the shew. [Exeunt Oaf and Gosling. 
To them enter Alderman Cackle, Sir Nathaniel Ninny, Sir 

Humphry Humdrum, Mr. Cudden, Mr. Drone, Mr. 

Slugg, Mr. Drawle, Mr. Pother, Mr. Noddipole. 

Cudden. Now is not this a fine sight, alderman Cackle? 

Cackle. What, to see our wives squandering and gaming, 
and running us in debt! neighbour Cudden! 

Drone. ’*Tis a sight that I have been so long us’d to, 
that, for my part, I cannot see where the fineness of it lies. 

Pother. Sir Nathaniel here is a sort of gamester himself, 
and goes halves with his wife in ruining his family. 

Drone. You have been among the ladies, Mr. Slugg. Do 
they know any thing of Fack Oaf and Will. Gosling? 

Slugg. They are gone (horribly out of humour) to make 
a short visit—They said they would be back time enough 
for the shew. 
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Noddi. The ladies are all a-gog for it. 

Sir H. Humd. Yack Oaf is in the wrong. Indeed he is. 
I thought Will. Gosling too had better understanding. A 
puppet-shew is an innocent thing—Mr. Drone, if I remem- 
ber, you declar’d your opinion very frankly upon this 
point in t’other room. 

Drone. To be sure, sir Humphry, I am for it in the main. 
But for all that, after what fack Oaf and Will. Gosling 
have said, we must conclude that this master Peter is a very 
suspicious person. 

Noddi. After we have seen the shew, Mr. Drone, ’tis time 
enough to declare our opinion. 

Sir N. Ninny. That, indeed, Mr. Noddipole, may be 
time enough for us who are no critics; but there is Oaf and 
Gosling now are so well acquainted with the manner and 
style of our writers, that they no sooner hear an author’s 
name, but they decide upon the performance. 

Noddi. To besure. For they can scarce be called critics, 
who must hear and read a thing before they will venture to 
declare their opinion. Any body can do that. 

Sir H. Humd. Would sir Headstrong and Mr. Braywell 
had finish’d their affairs! The moment they come back, 
we’ll adjourn to the shew. 

Sir N. Ninny. In the mean time, sir Humphry, suppose 
we join in the dance. The fiddlers have struck up, and 
the company, you see, are preparing to begin. 

Enter Sir Headstrong Bustle and Mr. Braywell. 

Sir H. Humd. I am sorry, sir Headstrong, you were not 
here a little sooner. 

Sir N. Ninny. Nay, for that matter, we could have 
provided you too, Mr. alderman Braywell, with a 
partner. 

Enter Pickle giving about Bills. Trumpet and Drum 

without. 

Pickle. Just going to begin, ladies. We are this moment 
going to begin, gentlemen. Figures almost as large as the 
life! They move, talk, and speak as naturally and as well 
as any of us, gentlemen. Walk in, ladies; walk in gentle- 
men, and take your Pisges 
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La. Humd. And what is your shew, I pray you, sir? 
What is the name of it? 

Pickle. It hath been the wonder and delight of all 
Europe, ladies! .’Tis the celebrated dramatic entertain- 
ment, called Melisendra——Make room there—Make room 
for the ladies—Pray don’t stop up the way—Take money 
there—I beg you, gentlemen, make way for the ladies. 

[Exeunt aldermen, &c. 
Enter Jack Oaf, Will. Gosling. 

Oaf. What’s all the company gone? [To Pickle. 

Pickle. Into the shew-room, and we are just going to 
play away; just going to begin, gentlemen. [Exit Pickle. 

Gosl. To be sure then sir Headstrong and Mr. Braywell 
must be there. Mr. Broach, you know, told us they came 
into this room. 

Oaf. We have nothing for it but to send a letter. I can 
disguise my hand. Pen, ink, and paper here. [Brought in. 

Gosl. Let a porter too be ready to carry a note imme- 
diately. [Oaf writing, and repeating as he writes. 

Oaf. At any rate, sir, put a stop to the playing the 
puppet-shew. Alderman Braywell is personally and most 
maliciously abus’d; sir Headstrong Bustle is most inhumanly 
ridicul’d; nay, the whole corporation are no better treated. 
You will be made the common jest of Goatham, and if 
you do not put a stop to it, the town of Assborough (for it 
was they set it on foot) will have their ends. This, as a 
friend, I thought fit to let you know. 

Gosl. 'This will do, Jack, ’'m sure this must work. 

[Enter porter. 

Oaf. Deliver this to alderman Braywell—immediately 
—you will find him at the shew. But don’t say from 
whence you came, and there’s hush money for you—you 
dog, go. But, to prevent suspicion, let us go there before 
him. D’ye hear, don’t be long after us. [Exeunt. 


SCENE, The puppet-shew-room. 

The whole corporation and their wives, &c. To them enter 
Jack Oaf and Will. Gosling, who place themselves.among 
the audience. 
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Sir N. Ninny. Come, the prologue—the prologue. 
[Porter delivers the letter, and goes out. 
Pickle. Courteous spectators, see with your own eyes. 
Hear with your ears; and there’s an end of lies. 

Bray. Hold! stop, not a word more, I charge you. Cast 
your eye upon that letter, sir Headstrong. 

[They all rise, some read and shake their heads ; all in 
commotion. 

Sir Headst. Never was any thing so audacious—A word 
more, sirrah, shall lay you by the heels. Hand it about 
among the corporation, sir Humphry. 

Audience. The prologue, the prologue. 

Sir Headst. I charge you, fellow—not a word more. 

Oaf. What’s the matter, sir Nathaniel? 

Sir N. Ninny. Look you there 
_ Oaf. I was not to be believ’d. 

Sir Headst. To what end hath a man riches and power, 
if he cannot crush the wretches who have the insolence to 
expose the ways by which he got them! This is not to 
be borne! 


To them master Peter. 

Peter. I beg you, gentlemen, let me know my offence. 

Braywell. We know it, and that is sufficient for us to 
proceed upon. We are not brought so low to suffer every 
paultry fellow to vindicate himself that we think fit to 
accuse. 

Sir Headst. Such liberties are not to be taken. Call us 
to an account for our actions! Expose us to the public! 

Bray. I have’ been so long of the corporation indeed to 
fine purpose, if at this time of day I am not above public 
censure. 

Sir Headst. I won’t be talk’d of at all. Who shall dare 
to talk of their betters? 

Cudden. You and your puppets shall be taught better 
manners, you impertinent fellow, you. 

Peter. See it, hear it, gentlemen; you will then find I 
have been injur’d, and that you have been impos’d upon. 

Bray. Impos’d upon! how impudently the fellow talks 


before us! 
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Sir N. Ninny. This is calling us downright fools to our 
faces! Were you ever impos’d upon, sir Humphry? 

Peter. But I hope, sirs, you will not disappoint the 
audience: consider, gentlemen, it will be a great loss to me. 

Cackle. And so much the better. 

Sir Headst. Such audacious wretches should starve, who, 
because they are poor, are so insolently honest in every 
thing they say, that a rich man cannot enjoy his property 
in quiet for ’em. 

Bray. You shall not only dismiss the audience, fellow, 
but return the money. 

Pother. We must keep these wretches down. ’Tis right 
to keep mankind in dependance. 

Sir Headst. ’Tis the rascals who live by their industry, 
who are so impertinent to us. We should suffer no body 
in town to get money but by our licence, and then we 
should never be treated with disrespect. So I tell you 
once again, it shall not be play’d. 

La. Humd. Sir Headstrong is horridly provoking now, to 
hinder us of our diversion, don’t you think so, lady 
Ninny? 

La. Ninny. Nay, I can’t say but I should have lik’d to 
have heard it—Yet, after all, who knows what an imper- 
tinent fellow might have said of any of us? Not that Iam 
afraid of any thing the fellow can say of me. 

Harriet. But out of curiosity one would hear a little 
sample of it. 

La. Bustle. After all, sir Headstrong, I cannot think the 
fellow’s request so very unreasonable, to be heard first, 
and judg’d afterwards. 

Drawle. There is, without doubt, a little too much com- 
pliance in granting it. Yet there have been men in 
authority who have allowed it. My memory, alack-a-day, 
is weak, and I cannot remember precedents. 

Sir Headst. I have said it, Mr. Drawle, and I never 
retract: the thing shall not be play’d. 

Sir N. Ninny. To be sure, sir Headstrong, it can never 
be expected that one of your good sense and resolution 
should ever retract, or be convinc’d you have been in the 
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wrong.—We only ask, that the fellow may be allow’d to 
give some short account of his shew, or a rehearsal of some 
of the parts of it; there can be no harm in that sure. 

Cackle. Why, we know very well what is in it, sir 
Nathaniel. 

Sir Headst. And when a man is determin’d what to do, 
what signifies hearing what a man has to say for himself? 

La. Bustle. Do, dear sir Headstrong ; let us hear some- 
thing of it. 

Sir Headst. It looks so like condescension— 

La. Bustle. Not at all, sir Headstrong ; for, right or wrong, 
you may still abide by your point. 

Sir Headst. The ladies have a curiosity to hear some of 
your impertinence—You can soon satisfy them. 

Peter. All I ask, is to show and prove myself inoffensive. 
What I propos’d to represent, ladies, was the celebrated 
dramatic entertainment, called Melisendra ; so often play’d 
in most of the capital cities of Europe. 

Sir N. Ninny. Who is Melisendra? Who can he mean 
by Melisendra? 

Peter. ’Tis an ancient history, Sir. 

Sir H. Humd. That may be—but for all that if my name 
began with an M, as indeed it doth end with it, I should 
have a shrewd suspicion it might mean somebody else. 

Sir N. Ninny. Nay, he is very near me; for an N is the 
very next letter that follows it. My name is Ninny, you 
know. 

La. Ninny. Dear sir Nathaniel, don’t interrupt the fellow. 

Peter. There stands my interpreter—Begin, repeat, 
Pickle. Weare not permitted to draw the curtain; suppose 
it drawn, and now say away. 

Pickle. Melisandra, ladies, wife to don Gayferos, is 
imprison’d by the Moors in Spain; in the town of San- 
suenna, now called Saragosa. ; 

Cudden. Why in Spain? Why must it be in Spain? 
Did not you, Mr. Drone, sell serges formerly to some 
merchant or other who traded to Spain? I beg you to 
recollect yourself—He’ll be about some of us presently; 
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Pickle. Pray, gentlemen, have a little patience; it will 
be impossible else to go on. The first figure, gallants, 
we present you is don Gayferos, who is so unmindful of 
the beautiful captive Melisendra, that you see him playing 
at tables. Charlemagne, the suppos’d father of Melisendra; 
peeps out, chides, and beats him for his neglect of her. 
The emperor, you see, is in a huff Now, mind, ladies 
and gentlemen, how he rates his suppos’d son-in-law don 
Gayferos. Pray, silence, gentlemen. 


At tables, don! was ever such a sot! 

His money squander’d, and his wife forgot! 
Haste, rise, reclaim thy poor distressed beauty: 
This cudgel else shall ding thee into duty. 


Sir N. Ninny. Here’s arascalnow. Hold, youdog. He 
might as well have called me by my name. If I did get 
drunk, and lose my money at play, and I have not what 
you call reclaim’d my wife; he means, redeem’d some of 
her trinkets at the pawnbrokers—’Tis plain who you 
mean by your don Gayferos. Are family secrets to be 
divulg’d, rascal? 

La. Ninny. How can you be so ridiculous, sir Nathaniel? 
I beg you don’t talk of me. 

Sir N. Ninny. I was afraid he was going to say somewhat 
about 

La. Ninny. Hold your tongue, I tell you. 

‘Sir N. Ninny. Did you ever tell any body of this secret 
before, my dear? 

La. Ninny. No, ’tis yourself have told every body of it 
now; you 

Sir N. Ninny. What? 

La. Ninny. I was going to say, fool. But you know, my 
dear, I have a great command of myself before company. 
But, dear sir Nathaniel, now don’t interrupt him—Let 
the fellow go on. 

Pickle. Don Gayferos now flings down the tables, and 
calls for his armour; his man (Punch) brings it to him. 
Now listen, gallants. ’Tis don Gayferos that speaks. 
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Thus clad in steel I go to risk my life. 
To which his servant says, 

To bring home peace, sir? 
No, replies don Gayferos, 

To bring home my wife. 


Sir H. Humd. Never was such audacious impertinence! 
My wife and I have our private wars and battles, as other 
married folks have; but what’s that to any body else? My 
lady and I brought in, in a puppet-shew! this is intolerable. 
To be sure we shall hear something of you and Mrs. Pother 
by and by—for I don’t believe you have got the better of 
her yet. 

Oaf. This indeed was too plain, sir Humphry, down- 
right scandalous! the fellow should not be suffer’d. 

[Lady Humdrum and Sir Humphry seem in a violent 

dispute. 

Pickle. The next figure, ladies, is his cousin Roldan, who 
offers to assist him, and in these words encourages him to 
the undertaking: 


Do, cousin, what all worthy knights should do; 
Pride, av’rice, rapine, every vice subdue. 


Sir H. Bustle. Let us have no more of this speech. You 
are very insolent, fellow. 

Gosl. Pride, avarice, rapine, vice! Are these words fit 
to be mention’d before the magistrates of our town? Every 
child can tell who he means. 

Sir H. Bustle. He hath said his worst ofme. Iam above 
calumny—so go on with your impudence. 

Pickle. His cousin Roldan now lends don Gayferos his 
sword Durindana. 

Sir N. Ninny. His cousin Roldan! Roldan then ('tis a 
clear point) must mean you, Mr. Cudden, for you are my 
cousin you know; and to be sure there is some very malig- 
nant reflection in this unintelligible passage that he is 
afraid to explain, and we shall never find out. 

Drawle. "Tis manifest, sir Nathaniel, that it is a most 
bitter inwendo—but indeed I cannot say at what or at whom 


it is levell’d. 
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Peter. Pray, gentlemen, have patience.—Hear it out, and 
you will find you mistake the thing entirely. 

Pickle. Now the scene changes to the tower of Saragosa. 
Melisendra appears at the window in a Moorish habit, 
expecting her spouse from Parisers 4 

Sir Headst. Paris! That now is at me. 

Bray. No. Tis at me. 

Sir Headst. 1 won’t have Paris mention’d. 

Bray. All the world must apply it to me. Do but con- 
sider, sir Headstrong, I had a relation once there who was 
bubbled, and bubbled me too to that most conspicuous 
degree, that we were both look’d upon as fools 

Oaf. Excuse me, Mr. alderman Braywell, notwith- 
standing what you say of your kinsman, the thing is mani- 
festly levell’d at sir Headstrong. And there was not so 
much folly in the affair neither; for all the town agrees 
that neither Mr. Pother nor sir Headstrong are a doit the 
poorer for all that bubbling affair. 

Pother. And why should we, I pray? for, you know, when 
one is to do the corporation service, one may very freely 
make use of the corporation’s money. 

Oaf. Take my advice; forbid the play at once, and hear 
no more of it. 

Peter. Let him go on, I beg you—indeed, gentlemen, 

ou will find me inoffensive. 

Pickle. A Moor steals softly behind Melisendra, and 
kisses her. ‘Then in an open gallery appears the grave 
Moorish monarch Marsilius, king of Sansuena, Upon 
seeing his kinsman and favourite so saucy, he sentences 
him arbitrarily and immediately to be whipt through the 
public streets, without form or process, or the shadow of 
legal proceeding. 

Sir Headst. Legal proceeding! 1 knew he would have 
other slap at me. I don’t see why I should be twitted 
in the teeth upon this score, for I am sure I am for legal 
proceeding upon all occasions, but when the corporation’s 
or my own affairs require that it should be dispens’d withal. 
You were out, you see, Mr. Oaf, the Moor Marsilius is 
meant at me, Beyond all dispute, I am the Moor. 
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Oaf. No doubt on’t, though you are only a private man, 
you are so considerable a member of the corporation, that 
the rascal would make you as black as ever he could. As 
you say, sir, the Moor Marsilius must be you. 

Gosl. And to be sure every body knows who he means by 
his kinsman and favourite, who is so saucy. 

Oaf. Mr. Pother is not so blind but he can see where it is 
meant. 

Gosl.-Nay, for that matter, Jack Oaf, by the descrip- 
tion, we cannot say which of his kinsmen or favourites he 
means.—You cannot positively say that he does mean Mr. 
Pother. 

Peter. The guilty person can frequently make applica- 
tions that no body can make but himself. Upon my word, 
gentlemen, I am perfectly astonish’d at your observations. 
[hate private slander. As for general satire; the satirist is 
not to be accus’d of calumny; he that takes it to himself is 
the proclaimer and publisher of his own folly and guilt. I 
protest, gentlemen, you have told me several things that 
I did not know before.—Proceed, Pickle, proceed. 

Pickle. By this time, you must know, don Gayferos is 
arriv’d at Saragosa; and there meeting accidentally with 
some of his own countrymen and neighbours 

Drawle. Hold, hold, sir. My ears very much deceive 
me, or he mention’d neighbours. 

Drone. You were not mistaken, Mr. Drawile, I heard it 
but too plain. 

Cackle. Ay. There he is at us all. For you know all 
of us are neighbours to some body or other. 

Drawle. You are out, Mr. alderman Cackle. For he 
must mean, and can only mean, my worthy neighbour sit 
Nathaniel Ninny and myself; for we really are neighbours, 
call one another neighbours, and live next door to one 
another. 

Cackle. No such matter, Mr. Drawle. The case is plain, 
he’s at all of us. 

Sir H. Humd. We'll have no more of this impertinence. 

Sir Headst. We'll hear no more on’t; neighbours— 


nothing can be more unguarded! 
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Bray. Return the money, rascal, and dismiss the 
audience. 

La. Bustle. You are too hasty, husband. Because you 
yourself know what you are, you think every body else 
knows it too.—Now that does not always follow. 

Audience. The shew, the shew.—Play away. 

Sir Headst. Mr. Noddipole, I charge you, keep the peace. 

Broach. Till now I never believ’d half that was said 
against them. 

Mrs. Broach. Indeed, husband, I thought ’em only fools, 

Audience. The aldermen—smoak the aldermen 
huzza! [Hooting at ’em as they go out. 

Peter. Because knaves and fools are a captious set of 
people, I am to be deny’d the common privileges of 
industry. 

Pickle. Tis very hard, ’tis very unlucky. But you have 
the satisfaction, sir, to see the fools expose themselves. 

Peter. There is nothing to be done here; they have the 
power, and we must submit—So to-morrow we’ll leave the 
town. This adventure of ours hath indeed answer’d the 
main end of a good play. For 


The drift of plays, by Aristotle’s rules, 
Is, what you’ve seen—exposing knaves and fools. 
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